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Editorial 


o 


VOTE!? 


IN  THOSE  municipalities  which 
have  been  holding  annual  elec- 
tions, a  now  familiar  slogan  has 
been  popping  up  all  over  the 
place.  "Vote  as  you  please,"  it 
shouts,  "but  VOTE!"  One  is  loath 
to  call  in  guestion  a  sentiment 
which  appears  to  have  so  univer- 
sal appeal.     At  worst,  it  sounds 

pretty  harmless Nonetheless, 

it  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out 
that,  like  most  slogans,  this  one 
may  be  misleading  and  is  in  fact 
based  on  a  misconception.  It 
rests  on  the  presumption  that  any 
eligible  voter  who  doesn't  go  to 
the  polls  is  to  that  extent  failing 
in  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  be- 
caues  he  shirks  his  responsibility 
he  is  unworthy  to  share  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  those  who  live 
in  a  democracy.  That  is  not  so. 
Deliberate  abstention  from  voting 
may  be  just  as  positive  an  exer- 
cise of  one's  franchise  as  casting 
a  ballot.  There  is  the  best  au- 
thority for  this  statemment.  Ex- 
amples occur  all  the  time  in  the 
highest  elected  bodies  in  all 
countries.  The  United  Nations  .  .  . 
provides  instance  after  instance 
of  one  or  more  members  who,  on 
issues  of  the  first  magnitude,  "ab- 
stain from  voting."  They  abstain 
simply  because,  indefinite  though 
this  may  seem  to  be,  it  comes 
closer  to  representing  their  posi- 
tion than  either  a  negative  or  an 
affirmative  vote.  That  is  the  on- 
ly course  open  in  cases  where 
support  or  opposition  would  be 
egually  obnoxious. 


Similarly,  in  a  popular  election, 
a  voter  may  believe  that  for  him 
there  is  no  choice  between  the 
contestants.  Perhaps  he  .  .  .  feels 
they  are  egually  worthy  or 
egually  worthless  and  so  ....  he 

stays  away  from  the  polls 

Feverish  efforts  to  induce  people 
to  cast  their  ballots  even  though 
they  are  uninformed  on  the  is- 
sues, and  have  no  convictions 
one  way  or  the  other  may  be  a 

positive  mischief There  is 

something  to  be  said  for  the  view 
that  those  who  have  to  be  dra- 
gooned and  dragged  out  to  vote 
would   better   serve   the   interests 


of    democracy    by    staying    at 
home. 

— The  Western  Producer, 
Canada,  Nov.  16,  1950. 

This  is  the  first  intelligent  edi- 
torial we  have  seen  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Price  System  press  for 
some  time.  The  basic  view  is 
good,  although  it  contains  a  num- 
ber of  erroneous  assumptions:  It 
assumes  that  Canada  is  a  de- 
mocracy; that  there  are  worth- 
while issues  to  vote  on  in  a  po- 
litical election;  and  that  a  vote 
for  a  certain  political  candidate 
might  constitute  an  expression  of 
intelligence. 


HOW  the  G.  I.  VOTED 


ACCORDING  to  newspaper  re- 
ports on  the  absentee  ballots  sent 
to  the  American  soldiers  in  Ko- 
rea, not  a  single  ballot  was  re- 
turned. This  is  an  eloguent  symp- 
tom of  what  the  soldier  who  is 
fighting  and  dying  in  Korea 
thinks  of  American  'democracy.' 
After  all,  what  issues  did  he  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on?  Was 
he  asked  to  vote  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  invade 
Korea?  Was  he  given  a  voice  in 
deciding  whether  he  should  take 
part  in  wrecking  a  supposedly 
friendly  nation?  Or  that  he  should 
risk  his  life  in  support  of  some 
obscure  national  policy  which  he 
did  not  understand?  No,  of  course 
not!  That  is  not  how  American 
'democracy'  works.  The  only  is- 
sue up  for  vote  was  which  brand 
of  dubious  characters  were  to  sit 
in  the  plush  seats  of  political  of- 
fice for  the  next  term  and,  per- 
force, who  should  actively  suc- 
cumb to  the  policy  of  MacArthur 
in   Asia — a    policy    of    promoting 


bigger  and  more  costly  wars  in 
the  service  of  the  Vatican  and 
American  big  business.  The 
American  soldier  took  the  only 
action  of  protest  open  to  him — re- 
fusal to  vote  for  more  of  the 
same. 

We  wish  to  express  a  hope  (for 
whatever  a  hope  is  worth)  that, 
when  the  veteran  of  MacArthur's 
War  returns  home  (if  he  is  that 
lucky),  he  will  continue  to  dis- 
play the  same  degree  of  intelli- 
gence as  he  did  last  November. 
We  hope  that  he  will  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  corruption  of  the 
Price  System  as  rapidly  or  to  the 
same  extent  as  did  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  Those  veterans 
— at  least  most  of  them — learned 
nothing  from  their  experience. 
Their  major  ambition  was,  next 
time,  to  be  in  a  position  where 
they  could  stay  home  and  ladle 
up  the  war  profits  gravy  for 
themselves  and  let  somebody 
else  do  the  fighting. 

— Techno  Critic. 
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OUR  PROBLEM  -  -  - 

To  Get  Out  From  Under 


'When  in  the  course  of  human  events'  it  becomes  necessary  for  citizens 
to  adjust  the  basic  policy  of  their  society  in  a  way  to  serve  them  better, 
it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to  use  that  instrument  of  fundamental 
democracy,  the  Universal  Plebiscite. 


IF  the  bulk  of  people  in  a  given  country  live 
by  wage  earning,  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt 
that  much  of  the  land  heritage  and  the  direct 
means  of  subsistence  have  been  made  the  eco- 
nomic possession  of  a  land-owning,  money-con- 
trolling class.  It  indicates,  further,  that  addi- 
tional resources,  if  any,  are  being  held  in  re- 
serve for  such  class,  pending  the  time  when  it 
will  be  ready  to  extend  its  operations  over  a 
wider  field.  By  more  rigorous  economic  pres- 
sure, this  class  will  gather  in  the  available  wealth 
and  further  limit  the  opportunities  of  the  rank 
ond  file  people.  Such  are  the  methods  and  al- 
most unavoidable  performance  of  any  people 
living  under  a  Price  System  economy,  such  as 
ours. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  half  hidden  by  a 
line  of  propaganda  encouraging  rank  and  file  cit- 
izens to  strive  for  personal  wealth  and  independ- 
ence such  as  that  being  won  by  successful  ones 
through  land  ownership.  The  hitch  with  this  sort 
of  private  enterprise  talk  lies  in  the  burden  of 
interest,  profit,  taxes,  and  rent,  under  which  the 
people  stagger  at  the  hands  of  business,  and  be- 
cause of  which  they  have  no  opportunity  to  get 
ahead. 

To  recognize  the  line  of  private  enterprise  talk 
for  the  promotional  advertising  that  it  is,  and  to 
understand  why  those  who  attempt  to  follow  it 
do  not  all  become  wealthy,  one  needs  merely  to 
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know  something  of  early  American  maneuvers 
in  land  ownership.  Through  the  connivance  of 
eorly  legislators  and  courts,  a  few  astute  indi- 
viduals acguired,  and  largely  retained  at  little 
expense,  huge  tracts  of  undeveloped  land  run- 
ning into  millions  of  acres.  The  subdivision, 
rale  or  continuing  rental  of  those  holdings  down 
through  our  American  history  has  enabled  those 
favored  families  to  absorb  as  interest,  rent,  or 
profit  substantially  all  that  would-be  purchasers 
cculd  induce  their  lands  to  yield  or  their  labor 
to  provide,  over  and  above  a  moderate  mainte- 
nance. During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  it  often 
inquired  to  pay  out  on  a  'family-size  farm'  or  ur- 
ban heme  the  average  family  had  no  chance  to 
accumulate  enough  wealth  to  achieve  a  favor- 
able advantage  in  the  community. 

This  continual  boosting  of  the  cost  of  both 
farms  end  city  properties  is  but  a  part  of  what 
happens  to  a  people  while  being  shifted  from 
circumstances  of  nearly  unburdened  land  tenure 
— as  for  example  in  early  colonial  Pennsylvania 
— to  the  approaching  fascistic  'slavery'  now  be- 
ing fastened  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  the  advancing  prices  of  land  and  all 
other  goods,  because  of  debt  and  inflation. 

There  was  no  need  that  American  land  should 
have  a  price  or  command  a  rental.  Under  a 
wiser  statesmanship,  it  could  have  been  farmed, 
mined,  quarried,  handled  for  permanent  timber 
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supply,  or  subdivided  for  city  dwellings  quite  with- 
out monopoly  parasitism  waging  war  for  the  past 
173  years  upon  the  life  and  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple. But  that  war,  once  started,  is  still  raging,  due 
mainly  to  the  commercialized  ownership  of  prop- 
erty; every  man  against  his  fellow  and  growing 
monopoly  against  us  all.  No,  the  land  isn't  all  held 
by  the  near-monopoly  gang,  as  in  most  Old  World 
countries;  only  the  best  or  most  profitable  of  it  is 
so  held  as  yet. 

Non-owners,  born  too  late  to  get  in  on  the  orig- 
inal land-grabbing  racket,  and  being  sans  the  pro- 
verbial 'silver  spoon',  (hallmark  of  original  wealth), 
but  nevertheless  needing  the  use  of  land  for  home- 
sites,  farms,  or  other  necessaries  of  life,  must  needs 
acquire  such  by  first  bartering  fheir  labor  for  what 
has  been  termed  'legal  tender  money,'  and  with 
this  buying  or  renting  such  materials  or  space  as 
they  require. 

The  above  setup  sounds,  on  the  face  of  it,  like  a 
straight-forward  proposition,  in  which  the  native 
citizen,  though  tardy  in  arrival,  may  soon  work  his 
way  into  honorable  possession  of  almost  any  thing 
or  service  the  said  individual  needs  or  may  legi- 
timately own. 

A   Closer  Look 

A  closer  look,  however,  reveals  that  early  pre- 
emptors  of  the  better  land,  power  sites,  mineral  de- 
posits, timber  or  the  like  control  the  price,  the  ren- 
tal, and  the  development  in  those  fields.  These 
early  owners,  be  it  noted,  are  not  obliged  to  sell, 
and  frequently  won't;  while  the  wages  they  offer 
and  the  rentals  they  demand  serve  to  balance  one 
another  and  to  consume  the  workers'  energies  and 
to  occupy  their  time,  so  that  the  said  workers  sel- 
dom accomplish  more  in  a  single  lifetime  than  to 
serve  the  wealth-gathering  ends  of  the  masters  of 
finance. 

Moreover  it  is  commonly  true  that  the  'hard 
money'  (coin)  of  pioneer  days  has  later  become  the 
banker-owned  backing  for  a  system  of  credit  loans, 
which  may  at  times  be  expanded  to  ten  or  twenty 
times  the  sum  of  all  the  money  in  existence.  Un- 
der these  regulatory  laws,  the  currency  which  at 
any  one  time  is  being  used  by  a  people  to  buy 
their  needs  or  sell  their  wares  is  thus  out  in  plain 
view  oniy  when  somebody  has  borrowed  it  and  has 
promised  to  return  it  again  to  the  banks  by  a  spe- 
cified time. 

Wage  earners  receiving  such  money  pay  it  out 
to   the   merchants   who   borrowed   it,   and   they,   in 


turn,  return  it  to  the  bankers  who  own  it.  Thus  the 
charming  little  green  bits  of  currency  we  hold  in 
our  hands  for  one  brief  moment  on  pay-day  are 
seen  to  be  but  tokens  of  the  debt  a  people  owe 
their  bankers.  Even  as  we  hold  their  crisp  softness 
in  bank  accounts  or  sugar-bowl,  they  are  getting 
squared  away  for  a  speedy  run  on  through  market- 
place or  clearing-house  to  the  particular  banker 
who  really  'owned'  them  during  all  the  time  we 
thought  they  were  ours.  The  average  quantity  of 
these  credit  loans  is  such  that  if  the  banks  were  to 
call  in  ten  percent  of  the  loans  they  have  out,  there 
wouldn't  be  money  enough  left  on  the  street  to  pay 
our  bus  fares  home. 

The  Significant  Thing 

The  significant  thing  to  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion and  in  our  everyday  experience  is  that  every 
'thing  we  buy  or  sell  moves  in  terms  of  dollars; 
that  in  every  practice  and  fact,  those  dollars  be- 
long to  a  small,  money-loaning  class.  In  this  coun- 
try—  and  probably  in  most  others — the  government 
prints  the  money  for  them;  and  the  bankers'  facsim- 
ile signatures  go  right  on  the  currency.  Loans 
of  this  private  money  require  that  interest  be  paid 
in  kind;  which  calls,  with  each  loan,  for  another 
loan  to  pay  the  interest — ad  infinitum.  This  stealthy 
item — interest — accumulates  against  a  people  until 
there  is  not  enough  money  outside  the  banks  to 
pay  the  debt.  Then  foreclosures  are  made;  and  a 
farm,  a  factory,  a  home  or  some  other  item  of  a 
people's  heritage  or  created  wealth  passes  to  the 
ownership  of  the  bank. 

The  trail  of  these  money  debts  is  long  and  devi- 
ous, but  at  every  turn,  some  money  lender  adds  a 
bold  or  stealthy  item  of  interest  to  the  world's  ac- 
cumulation of  unpayable  debt — debt  that,  on  the 
average,  cannot  be  retired  save  by  yielding  up 
some  part  of  a  people's  heritage  in  the  good  Earth. 

Recall  that  under  our  Price  System  way  of  life 
there  is  no  means  provided  whereby  a  people,  de- 
pending upon  their  banks  for  money,  can  return  to 
those  banks  all  the  money  that  they  originally  bor- 
rowed. The  interest  charge  is  over  and  above 
'value  received.'  As  a  system,  interest-paying  is 
eventually  a  process  of  handing  over  our  heritage 
and  our  wealth  to  a  few  non-producers.  Often  a 
contract  is  soon  made  to  sell  the  foreclosed  prop- 
erty to  someone  else.  But  this,  like  the  earlier  con- 
tract, is  only  a  scheme  for  lending  more  legal,  in- 
terest-bearing credit. 

Occasionally  some  able  party  will  produce  and 
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sell  from  the  property  he  buys  enough  of  salable 
goods  to  pay  out  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  land. 
But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  dollars  where- 
with payment  is  made  have  to  come,  by  one  trail 
or  another,  from  some  member  of  the  banker 
'class.'  Somebody  else  out  there  in  industry  or 
trade  defaulted  on  his  loan  and  lost  the  security 
given.  The  two  deals  were  not  related;  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  miles  apart;  one  was  success- 
ful in  picking  up  the  loose  change  about  the  mar- 
ket, the  other  was  not,  and  therefore  sustained  a 
loss.  There  were  separate  tellers  at  the  bank  and 
neither  knew  what  the  other  had  done;  it  was  all 
in  the  day's  business.  But  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the 
bank  had  both  the  securing  property  and  the  cash. 
Many  incidents  similar  to  the  above  hypothetical 
case  happen  every  business  day  in  the  year.  Most 
of  these  petty  business  failures — many  too  small  to 
be  noted  in  Dunn  &  Bradstreet — come  with  calami- 


tous regularity,  when  citizens  whose  opportunities 
are  meager  attempt  to  buy  or  rent  at  their  padded 
social  value  the  properties  they  use. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  Price  System  economics, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  business  ventures  end  in 
financial  loss?  Merely  exchanging  our  goods  with 
one  another  ought  not  to  slide  so  many  good  peo- 
ple down  the  slippery  trail  to  poverty  and  loss  here 
in  this  richest  country  on  the  globe.  Unfortunately 
there  is  more  to  Price  System  business  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  Both  'The  Joneses'  and  'The 
Smiths'  strive  'to  get  ahead.'  If  they  succeed,  that 
makes  life  harder  for  the  Johnsons,  the  Olsons,  and 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  to  buy;  for  the  prices  of 
houses,  nylons,  and  potatoes  keep  climbing  higher; 
we  need  more  and  more  money,  if  we  are  to  play 
the  Price  System  game. 

Now,  most  of  us  discover  that  there  is  another 
( ( '<  mtinued  on  Page  12) 
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EDUCATING  TO  KNOW 


In  the  Technate  education  will  be  a  vital,  living  process  of  learning 
through  seeing  and  experiencing  as  well  as  reading  about  the  facts  of 
life,  rather  than  a  matter  of  sitting  in  classrooms  and  acquiring  knowl- 
edge second-hand  from  books  only. 


WHEN  we  hear  education  mentioned  we  gen- 
erally think  of  diplomas,  college  degrees, 
or  other  symbols  of  learning.  Yet  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  do  have  college  degrees, 
are  still  ignorant  in  many  ways;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  very  intelligent  people  are  to  be  found  among 
those  who  have  had  very  little  schooling.  What, 
then,  constitutes  education? 

Encyclopedia  Brittanica  defines  education  as  'an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  adult  members  of  a  human 
society  to  shape  the  development  of  the  coming 
generation  in  accordance  with  its  own  ideals  of 
life.'  Can  you  think  of  anything  more  sfafic  than 
that?  If  that  standard  of  education  were  to  prevail 
we  would  be  living  today  as  our  ancient  ancestors 
did,  for  of  course  each  generation  would  do  as  the 
preceding  generation  did  before  it. 

The  Doubleday  Encyclopedia  enlarges  its  scope 
somewhat,  defining  education  as  'what  is  done  de- 
liberately by  one  generation  to  pass  on  to  the  next 
all  it  has  gained  in  the  way  of  knowledge  about 
how  to  make  the  most  of  life.'  While  this  is  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  than  the  first,  it  is  still  incom- 
plete, for  investigation  shows  that  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  superfluous  material  mixed  in 
with  the  essential,  in  the  form  of  dead  languages, 
ancient  and  useless  history,  and  superstitions  that 
smack  of  the  first  order  of  ignorance. 

A  more  suitable  modern  definition  of  education 
would  be  'the  development  of  the  human  being  to 
such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  grasp 
and  cope  with  social  change  as  it  occurs,  rather 
than  rebel  against  it  as  we  are  doing  today.'  This 
is  the  definition  and  method  we  will  have  to  adopt 
because  modern  technology  has  so  speeded  up  so- 
cial change  that  education  along  the  old,  conven- 
tional lines  is  not  only  out  of  date  but  is  entirely 
inadeguate  for  the  coming  generation. 

We  are  continually  finding  evidence  of  species 
of   animal   life  that   have   existed  in  the  past   but 


have  failed  to  survive.  While  some  of  them  are 
extinct  because  of  geologic  and  other  major 
changes  that  have  taken  place  here  on  the  earth, 
we  can  be  guite  sure  that  many  others  are  extinct 
because  they  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
gradually  changing  environment. 

Is  an  education  along  the  lines  of  our  ancestors' 
lives  of  any  use  to  us  today?  How  many  of  us 
made  the  bread  we  ate  for  dinner;  and  if  a  few  of 
us  happen  still  to  bake  our  own  bread  from  choice, 
how  many  grew  the  wheat  from  which  it  was 
made?  How  many  of  us  made  the  clothes  we  are 
wearing,  and  if  some  do,  do  we  make  the  cloth  to 
start  with  or  grow  the  materials  of  which  the  cloth 
consists?  An  education  as  defined  by  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica  would  consist  of  such  things.  What 
good  is  a  knowledge  of  horses  and  general  animal 
husbandry,  such  as  granddad  possessed,  to  grand- 
son riding  a  tractor?  He  doesn't  want  either  the 
knowledge  or  the  horses  as  a  gift.  Or  what  good 
is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes 
from  start  to  finish  to  a  grandson  who  operates  an 
automatic  pegging  machine  every  day  and  per- 
haps has  never  seen  the  uppers  made  and  doesn't 
want  to? 

Man  Resists  Change 

Education  today  is  of  a  vastly  different  nature. 
The  path  education  has  had  to  travel  from  the  be- 
ginning would  make  an  alpine  trail  seem  like  a 
garden  path  by  comparison.  The  obstacles  have 
been  not  only  numerous  but  in  some  cases  so  great 
that  one  wonders  how  it  has  survived  and  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  it  has. 

The  first  and  largest  of  those  obstacles  has  been 
man's  resistance  to  change  of  any  kind.  No  matter 
how  good  or  how  bad  a  change  may  be,  we  fight 
it  just  as  hard,  and  it  is  only  the  force  of  circum- 
stances that  makes  us  adopt  or  discard,  as  the  case 
may  be.    Perhaps  the  main  thing  that  has  kept  re- 
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sistance  to  change  from  winning  and  thus  keeping 
us  static  has  been  our  curiosity.  While  it  can  be 
credited  to  a  large  extent  for  our  social  advance- 
ment, it  has  been  very  much  stifled  at  times.  An 
obstacle  has  been  placed  in  the  path  of  free  inves- 
tigation and  education.  This  obstacle  is  supersti- 
tion. 

A  curious  person  is  an  inguiring  person.  When 
man  first  began  to  inguire  into  and  study  the  many 
things  he  observed,  then  to  record  his  thoughts  and 
ideas  and  mark  down  his  findings,  both  facts  and 
fancies,  his  speculation  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
instruments  for  measuring  and  his  tables  for  calcu- 
lating. This  left  many  things  unanswered,  a  situa- 
tion that  was  guickly  seized  upon  by  tricksters  and 
charlatans  and  turned  to  their  own  advantage. 

One  of  the  greatest  hoaxes  ever  to  be  perpe- 
trated was  given  first  credence,  then  support  until 
it  reached  such  proportions  that  it  almost  annihil- 
ated what  few  facts  were  available  at  that  time. 
This  outstanding  example  was  the  case  of  Galileo. 
Teachers  and  leaders  of  his  day  were  teaching 
Aristotle's  theory  of  gravitation — that  a  ten-pound 
weight  would  fall  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  one-pound 
weight.  Galileo  refuted  the  statement,  claiming 
that  the  force  of  gravity  was  the  same  per  unit 
mass  and  that  they  would  reach  the  earth  simul- 
taneously. To  prove  his  point  the  two  weights  were 
taken  to  the  top  of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  and 
shoved  off  at  the  same  time.  They  reached  the 
ground  at  the  same  time,  as  Galileo  said  they 
would;  yet  in  spite  of  this  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  ecclesiastic  authorities  and  forced  to  sign  a  re- 
traction of  his  statement  under  threat  of  death,  and 
those  same  erroneous  teachings  were  continued  for 
another  two  hundred  years. 


Giordano  Bruno  fared  even  worse.  He  was 
burned  to  death  at  the  stake  in  Rome  in  1600  for 
teaching  the  Copernican  theory  that  the  earth  re- 
volved on  its  axis  once  in  24  hours  and  that  the 
planets  revolved  around  the  sun.  Being  guite  vain, 
man  thought  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the 
universe  and  that  everything,  including  the  sun, 
had  to  revolve  around  it.  Science  has  verified  the 
statements  of  some  of  those  early  wise  men;  but  it 
took  a  long  time,  for  once  man  has  adopted  an 
idea,  even  proving  that  it  is  false  will  not  neces- 
sarily make  him  drop  it. 

As  society  advanced,  the  various  crafts  were 
slowly  organized.  The  products  made  by  these 
specialists  were  superior  and  so  in  greater  demand 
than  the  usual  homemade  products.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  apprentice  system  of  education  whereby,  in- 
stead of  knowledge  being  passed  from  father  to 
son  only,  craftsmen  would  take  the  children  of  oth- 
ers and  for  a  consideration,  either  a  set  sum  or  so 
much  work  after  the  person  had  been  trained,  they 
were  given  the  knowledge  and  training  needed  to 
become  experts  in  their  line.  This  apprentice  sys- 
tem survives  even  today  in  some  trades,  but  it  is 
rapidly  being  superseded  by  other  training  meth- 
ods. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  path  of  education  has 
been  the  economic  system  under  which  we  operate. 
As  demand  for  education  grew  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  big  business,  and  the  very  nature  of  this 
system  is  that  any  new  process  must  show  a  profit 
to  business  before  it  is  permitted  to  change  or  ad- 
vance.    Even  then,  it  is  not  always  accepted. 

The  school  system  of  the  United  States  is  a  'bil- 


Eight  oil  barges  lashed 
together  are  here  being 
pushed,  or  'towed'  on  an 
eastern  river.  Such  marine 
trains  could  be  designed  to 
carry  superstructures  of 
dormitories  and  class 
rooms  for  traveling  schools, 
to  transport  pupils  over  the 
whole  Continent. 
— Phcto  courtesy   Du  Pont 
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lion  dollar'  concern,  yet,  the  majority  of  our  schools 
are  little  more  than  poor  excuses  for  what  they 
could  be.  Along  with  that  there  is  an  acute  short- 
age of  schools,  such  as  they  are.  When  school 
started  last  fall,  some  schools  had  enrollments  of 
more  than  twice  their  seating  capacity. 

Life  Magazine  and  the  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report  both  carried  articles  on  the  situation  last 
year  and  both  were  rather  vague  as  to  the  reasons. 
While  they  didn't  claim  any  supernatural  source 
for  this  influx  of  children  of  school  age,  neither  did 
they  state  that  these  children  had  all  been  born 
some  six  years  before  and  duly  registered  with  the 
government,  which  was  therefore  entirely  cognizant 
of  their  presence  and  their  need  of  education.  But, 
our  educational  system  is  operated  in  a  political 
rather  than  a  functional  manner,  so  nothing  was 
done  about  it  until  the  emergency  was  actually 
upon  us.  Then  the  poor  little  children  were  hurried 
into  church  basements  and  any  other  makeshift 
places  that  could  be  found,  and  forgotten  about. 
What  is  more,  many  of  these  places  are  operated 
on  a  double-shift  basis. 

Children  Are  Handicapped 

In  delivering  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  a  year  ago.  President  Truman  stated  that 
we  must  take  immediate  steps  to  strengthen  our 
educational  system.  He  recognized  that  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  young  people  are  being  seri- 
ously handicapped  for  life  because  of  a  poor  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  increasing  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  coupled  with  the  shortage  of  guali- 
fied  teachers,  makes  this  problem  more  critical 
each  year.  But  has  anything  constructive  been 
done  about  it?  We  have  read  much  about  billions 
being  spent  for  A-bombs  and  H-bombs,  but  how 
many  billions  have  been  set  aside  for  schools  and 
the  improvement  of  our  educational  system? 

One  reason  for  the  increasing  degeneration  in 
our  educational  facilities  is  found  in  the  woeful  in- 
adeguacy  of  our  teacher  training  program,  if  it 
can  even  be  called  a  program.  And  because  of 
Price  System  lacks  and  interferences  it  is  getting 
worse  very  fast.  An  example  is  found  in  the  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  Teachers  College,  as  reported  in  Life  of 
October  16,  as  follows: 

'The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair  is  a  good  teachers'  college  .  .  .  Montclair  is 
desperately  short  of  money.  Because  it  has  repeat- 
edly failed  to  get  building  funds  from  the  state  leg- 
islature, which  voted  for  them  as  long  ago  as  1928 
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but  rescinded  them,  Montclair  must  operate  in  a 
woefully  inadeguate  plant.  It  was  built  in  1908  for 
350  students.  Today  the  same  buildings,  decayed, 
handle  1100  students  for  a  full  four  years.  There 
is  no  assembly  hall;  students  must  meet  in  the  gym, 
which  can  jam  in  only  600;  the  cafeteria  has  no 
kitchen — food  for  1,000  daily  lunches  has  to  be 
hauled  by  trucks  from  the  other  end  of  the  campus. 
The  only  common  recreation  place  for  the  students 
is  a  shabby  hallway  furnished  with  a  few  coke 
and  candy  machines.  This  year  Montclair,  like 
many  other  teachers'  colleges,  is  hoping  a  bond 
issue  will  at  last  be  voted  through.'  And  Montclair 
is  rated  as  one  of  the  better  teachers'  colleges! 

One  thing  we  have  seen,  here  in  Seattle  and 
presumably  in  other  places  as  well:  large  outdoor 
billboards — the  most  expensive  type  of  advertising 
there  is — urging  the  citizens  to  'take  an  interest'  in 
the  schools.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  essence 
of  futility,  for  only  those  who  are  already  interested 
will  pay  any  attention  to  such  signs,  and  the  only 
action  they  can  possibly  take  is  political  action, 
which  has  already  been  proven  utterly  inadeguate. 

Not  only  is  our  education  inadeguate:  much  of 
what  we  do  have  is  practically  useless  today.  For 
example,  anyone  studying  medicine  or  learning  the 
drug  business  must  learn  latin,  which  is  a  dead 
language;  a  reguirement  which  can  serve  only  to 
add  mystery  and  to  complicate  the  profession. 
Again,  an  incredible  amount  of  energy  is  wasted 
in  learning  banking  and  related  lines,  such  as  in- 
surance, and  stock  manipulation.  The  teaching  and 
study  of  advertising  and  salesmanship  also  absorb 
a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  which  in  a  func- 
tional society  would  be  put  to  a  much  better  use. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  trends  observable 
here  on  the  North  American  Continent  today  is  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  being  exhibited  by  a  few  of 
the  American  people.  This  is  expressed  not  only 
among  t  h  e  members  of  the  younger  generation 
who  have  swollen  our  college  and  university  en- 
rollment to  the  bursting  point — a  few  of  them  for 
purposes  of  learning  something — but  also  among 
the  adult  members  who  are  filling  evening  classes 
and  night  schools,  when  available,  to  overflowing. 
These  latter  are  people  who  have  family  obliga- 
tions or  daytime  jobs  that  prevent  them  from  at- 
tending school  during  the  day  and  who  therefore 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  only  other  means 
available  to  them  under  the  present  setup. 

In   the   latter  part   of   the   last   century,   evening 
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What    Happened    To 


THE  POSTWAR  DREAM  ? 


There  has  been  a  rude  awakening,  but,  we  can't  escape  reality.      We 
must  face  and  solve  our  new  problems. 


DURING  the  war,  most  of  us  had  some  sort  of 
plan  or  dream  which  we  intended  putting 
into  effect  as  soon  as  we  were  free  to  do  so. 
Some  people  were  going  to  start  a  business  of 
some  kind  or  other.  Some  were  going  to  relax  and 
spend  their  savings,  derived  from  long  hours  at 
'time-and-a-half  pay.'  Nearly  everyone  had  the 
feeling  that  conditions  were  going  to  be  good;  that 
reconversion  to  peacetime  conditions  was  going  to 
provide  all  the  jobs  needed;  that  we  were  going  to 
do  all  the  things  that  should  be  done,  once  the  war 
was  over.  Having  just  been  a  part  of  a  gi- 
gantic, successfully  culminated  undertaking,  we 
had  the  feeling  that  Americans  can  do  great  things. 
And  it  was  generally  expected  that  we  would 
work  just  as  hard  at  the  peace  as  we  in  the  armed 
services  had  fought  in  the  war. 

Economic  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  for- 
mation of  such  ideas.  Jobs  were  plentiful,  so  al- 
most everyone  could  save  money.  If  something 
needed  doing,  it  was  done.  It  was  a  time  of  heroic 
effort;  a  time  of  success.  The  distribution  of  an  im- 
mense production  was  possible  and  we  didn't  need 
to  worry  about  surpluses.  The  war  provided  an  in- 
satiable maw  for  all  we  could  produce.  We  didn't 
seem  to  realize  that  we  had  purchasing  power 
merely  because  we  had  jobs,  and  that  we  had  jobs 
because  the  war  provided  them.  Those  who  were 
working  or  in  business  had  a  wonderful  time!  They 
felt  that  the  future  was  all  sunshine. 

We  can't  blame  the  elected  politician  for  the 
economic  stalemate  which  now  seems  imminent. 
He  did  his  best  to  maintain  tl.o  status  quo  of  busi- 
ness-inspired management  of  our  affairs.  We  voted 
for  him! 

The  war  was  hardly  over  before  he  had  given 
orders  for  the  disposal  of  the  vast  amounts  of  'war 
surplus,'  which  could  have  glutted  the  markets  and 
practically  stopped  production.  China  was  given 
nearly  all  the  Pacific  Island  surplus  with  the  stipu- 
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lation  that  none  of  it  be  allowed  to  re-enter  Amer- 
ica and  ruin  the  markets.    Business  must  go  on! 

However,  many  of  our  soldiers  were  highly  in- 
censed at  witnessing  vast  quantities  of  new  ma- 
chinery being  dumped  in  the  sea;  at  seeing  huge 
stores  of  equipment  burned,  and  destroyed  by  other 
very  efficient  methods.  Little  did  they  realize  that 
the  politician  had  to  resort  to  such  methods  to  per- 
petuate the  system  which  we,  by  voting  for  its  con- 
tinuation, have  indicated  is  desirable. 

We  can't  blame  the  politician,  either,  for  the 
present  condition  of  the  market.  Rather,  we  should 
feel  shame  that  we  cause  so  much  disturbance 
about  the  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  which  our 
elected  officials  have  caused  to  be  bought  and 
stored;  the  millions  of  cases  of  dried  eggs  stored 
in  caves;  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  potatoes 
bought  with  our  money  only  to  be  destroyed  at  yet 
further  expense.  We  know  that  babies  have  starved 
to  death,  even  in  the  prodigiously  rich  state  of  Cali- 


The  G.  1.8  were  dismayed  at  the  prodigal  waste  of 
resources  following  World  War  II.  Above  is  shown 
a  small  part  of  ten  thousand  kegs  of  nails  that  were 
allowed  to  rust  away  in  the  open  at  marine  terminal, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  (Today  we  are  importing 
nails  from  Belgium!) — Acme  photo. 


wing  in  order  to  prevent,  for  as  long  as  possible, 
the  above  mentioned  continental  consolidation.    No, 
fVVlMU^^'  ' ^Sl^«X'% \ hi  we  can't  blame  our  diplomats  for  losing  our  foreign 
jjp*0^^  !■  markets;  they  did  what  they  could. 

The  increase  of  the  public  debt — all  paper  which 
^nt?*  denotes  value — is  a   one-way  street  toward  infla- 
,  .J^^«triT*^B^4SJST>  'f^r  tion.     The  interest  rate  on  over-all  capital  invest- 
^'SttUT"  v*T~*,'^r^    ""^  "--  .tj;  ment  is  an  ever-declining  factor  (unless  we  can  an- 
^^fc^jjj^^T'lttfcW.'.u.^nex  another  world  to  this  one  to  expand  into).     To- 
\tal  man-hours  in  industry  also  is  an  ever-declining 
factor;  and  thus  purchasing  power  can  only  dwin- 
dle.    (Purchasing  power  is  the  aggregate  payroll.) 

We  are  now  disposing  of  our  production  by  bor- 
rowing on  our  presumed  earnings.  We  call  this 
'consumer  credit,'  and  it  can  be  likened  to  a  rubber 
band;  it  stretches  a  long  way,  but  there  is  a  point 
at  which  it  will  snap,  inevitably.  (We  gave  that 
rubber  band  a  stretch  between  the  years  1921  and 
1929.  We  are  now  stretching  it  again  with  both 
hands,  and  this  time  we  won't  have  federal  credit 
to  fall  back  on).  We  should  have  thought  of  all 
these  things  before  we  indulged  ourselves  in  the 
luxury  of  dreaming.  There  isn't  anyone  to  blame 
but  ourselves.  We  know  we  can't  escape  reality: 
we  will  have  to  face  it. 

We  appear  to  be  the  victims  of  a  paradoxical 
situation:  we  can't  eat  because  we  can  produce  too 
much.  More  to  the  point,  we  produce  more  than 
we  can  distribute  using  our  present  system,  be- 
cause the  more  we  produce,  the  more  we  use  ma- 
chinery, and  vice  versa.  The  employer  of  a  ma- 
chine is  in  possession  of  a  very  inexpensive  slave. 
The  men  who  would  have  done  the  job  that  the  ma- 
chine now  accomplishes  so  much  faster  and  more 
efficiently  do  not  receive  those  paychecks,  so  who 
is  going  to  be  able  to  buy  the  goods  that  the  ma- 
chine produces?  Sounds  like  'the  great  Ameri- 
can riddle,'  doesn't  it?  But  let's  not  look  for  a  com- 
plicated solution.  The  only  solution  to  the  riddle  is 
guite  simple. 

Now  that  our  dreams  are  wearing  a  bit  thin,  per- 
haps we  should  look  for  a  bit  of  inspiration.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  are  lately  demonstrating  the  in- 
telligence of  monkeys.  But,  let's  not  insult  the  mon- 
keys. If  a  group  of  monkeys  had  too  many  bananas, 
do  you  think  any  of  them  would  go  hungry?  Of 
course  not!  Should  we  permit  the  perpetuation  of 
an  egually  ridiculous  situation  in  our  human  so- 
ciety?    Wake  up,  Mister! 

—John  L.  Berge,  12247-3. 


These  'surplus'  tires  were  a  small  part  of  the 
$5,000  000,000  worth  of  Pacific  Island  equipment 
handed  to  China  after  the  war.  This  represented 
the  end  of  many  a  G.  I.'s  'dream  car.' — Acme  photo. 


fornia,  but  this  must  not  make  us  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  politician  is  doing  his  best  to  preserve 
'democracy'  by  the  only  means  available  to  him. 
And  'democracy'  is  what  we  want  at  any  cost. 
Right?  Well,  anyway,  that  is  what  our  votes  have 
indicated,  if  not  dictated. 

(Let's  stop  right  here  a  moment. — We  never  have 
had  a  democracy!  Is  all  the  noise,  then,  merely 
propaganda?     You  guess!) 

Europe,  in  order  to  sustain  its  higher  order  of 
technological  development,  is  consolidating  into 
one  continental  entity.  In  order  to  use  to  best  ad- 
vantage the  limited  natural  resources  of  Europe, 
there  will  have  to  be  an  economic  integration  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe.  The  ideologies  involved 
happen  to  be  of  secondary  concern.  Thus  we  see, 
for  instance,  England  buying  Baltic  lumber,  to  the 
immense  consternation  of  the  British  Columbia  lum- 
ber interests. 

They've  Done  What  They  Could 

Yes,  our  diplomats  have  done  right  by  us,  the 
upholders  of  the  system  under  which  they  serve, 
but  we  don't  seem  to  appreciate  their  efforts.  It  is 
not  their  fault  that  European  countries  were 
eguipped  with  the  latest  technological  develop- 
ments and  now  can  produce  their  own  goods.  We 
should  realize  that  during  the  installation  of  said 
eguipment  we  had  a  much  needed  market  for  our 
production,  for  a  while,  anyway.  And  even  that 
wouldn't  have  been  the  case  had  not  our  statesmen 
taken  the  small  dissident  nationalisms  under  their 
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HERE'S  THE  ANSWER 


Technocracy  Inc.  offered  its  blueprint  of  Total  Conscription  to  the 
American  people  in  1940,  before  we  entered  World  War  II.  We 
needed  Total  Conscription  then;  it  becomes  imperative  now. 


IT  HAS  come  to  our  attention  recently  that  some 
people  think  Technocracy  has  disappeared.  This 
woud  be  impossible  even  if  you  or  I  wished  it  so; 
for  you  see,  Technocracy  is  an  idea  and  ideas  do 
not  disappear  unless  they  are  superseded  by  new 
or  better  ideas. 

The  point  we  would  like  to  make  here  is  that 
Technocracy  is  the  solution  to  our  current  social 
problems,  and  until  these  problems  are  met  and 
solved  we,  you  and  I  and  every  other  American, 
will  have  an  ever  increasing  need  for  their  solu- 
tion. So,  Technocracy  will  grow  from  its  compara- 
tively obscure  position  to  one  of  ever  increasing 
importance  in  the  public  mind. 

The  thing  we  in  Technocracy  are  concerned 
about  at  present  is,  how  much  do  you  know  about 
our  current  social  problems?  This  is  our  reason 
for  existence  as  an  Organization. 

Years  of  research  has  been  carried  out  by  tech 
nically  gualified  scientists  and  engineers  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  basic  problems  are.  Our  purpose  is  to 
pass  this  information  on  to  you.  We  would  like  to 
point  out  that  unless  you  know  what  our  Continen- 
tal problem  consists  of,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  effect  a  solution.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  we,  the  American  People,  can  bring  about 
a  solution.  The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  this, 
the  greatest  problem  ever  faced  by  a  nation  of  peo- 
ple, will  be  forced  on  us  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
circumstances  we  find  ourselves  in.  We  will  be 
railed  upon  to  make  the  most  momentous  decision 
ever  made  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Are  you 
gualified  to  help  make  this  decision? 

The  most  pressing  aspect  of  our  social  problem 
at  present  is  the  prospect  of  being  plunged  into  to- 
tal war  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  total  mobili- 
zation, but  let  us  not  be  misled  into  thinking  this 
would  mean  eguality  of  sacrifice.  We  are  wonder- 
ing how  many  Americans  are  in  favor  of  eguality 
of  sacrifice  in  the  event  of  total  war.     If  we  con- 


script our  youth  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign  soil,  are 
you  willing  to  be  conscripted  here  at  home  to  serve 
on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Laboring  Man,  are  you  willing  to  serve  your 
country  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and  subsistence  as 
your  less  fortunate  brother  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Business  Man,  are  you  patriotic  enough  to 
turn  your  business  over  to  your  country  to  be  oper- 
ated without  profit  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
six  months  thereafter? 

And  you,  Mr.  Banker.  Will  you  relinguish  your 
interest  and  dividends  for  the  duration,  as  well  as 
your  sons? 

World  War  II  put  us  300  billion  dollars  in  the 
red.  At  current  high  prices,  World  War  III  would 
put  us  approximately  900  billion  in  the  red.  If  we 
find  it  difficult  to  pay  current  high  taxes,  how  do 
we  propose  to  pay  three  times  as  much  after  World 
War  III?  If  World  War  II  put  a  severe  drain  on 
non-replaceable  resources,  what  will  the  wasteful 
methods  of  business-as-usual,  and  politics-as-usual 
in  World  War  III  leave  us?  And  remember,  we 
depend  on  these  non-replaceable  resources  for  our 
high  standard  of  living.  Then,  if  we  continue  to 
measure  the  cost  in  terms  of  dollars,  consider  the 
overwhelming  load  the  rehabilitating  of  an  atom- 
bombed  Europe  and  Asia  will  add  to  an  already 
overtaxed  nation. 

The  Test  of  Patriotism 

The  point  we  are  making  now  is  this:  We  CAN 
engage  in  total  war  without  any  increase  in  the 
public  debt.  We  can  engage  in  a  full-fledged  war 
without  paying  any  taxes  in  the  process  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  war,  if  you,  and  I,  and  everyone  in 
America,  are  willing  to  accept  TOTAL  CONSCRIP- 
TION of  men,  machines,  materiel,  and  money,  and 
let  this  be  a  test  of  our  individual  and  collective 
patriotism. 

Technocracy  Inc.  offered  its  blueprint  of  Total 
Conscription  to  the  American  people  in  1940,  before 
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we  entered  World  War  II.  We  needed  Total  Con- 
scription then;  it  becomes  imperative  now.  We 
urge  you  to  invesigate  this  program  now,  and  let 
your  representatives  in  government  and  your  fel- 
low Americans  know  how  you  feel  about  it. 

We  recommend  also  that  you  familiarize  your- 
self with  what  is  going  on  at  home  and  abroad  by 
reading  Technocracy's  magazines  and  official  pam- 
phlets. These  publications  contain  no  advertising 
or  paid  propaganda.  No  parts  of  Technocracy's 
analysis  or  synthesis  have  been  successfully  re- 
futed to  date.     We  deal  only  with  the  facts. 

Better  still,  why  not  make  up  your  mind  now  to 
attend  Technocracy's  lectures,  which  are  held  at  all 
units  of  Technocracy,  then  join  the  Organization 
and  attend  the  study  classes  at  the  Section  Head- 
guarters?  Start  now  to  inform  yourself  and  avoid 
the  rush  later  on.  Let  the  world  know  that  you 
really  are  patriotic  and  not  just  giving  lip  service 
to  America. 

Technocracy  is  entirely  legal,  and  it  is  ALL- 
American.  Technocracy  has  no  connection  or  af- 
filiation with  any  other  organization,  either  foreign 
or  domestic. 

You  owe  it  to  your  country  and  to  yourself  to 
investigate  Technocracy.  Then  if  you  do  not  do 
something  about  it  you  are  letting  your  country 
down.     Think  it  over. 

— W.  E.  Patterson,  12247-3, 


OUR  PROBLEM  . 


m  m 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

fellow  in  the  game,  with  a  whole  handful  of  'aces.' 
He  owns  the  money — all  ot  it — and  he  rents  it  to  us 
by  the  minute.  Not  only  that,  but  he  and  his 
brother  have  acguired  most  of  the  strategic  indus- 
trial properties;  all  of  the  useful  space  in  and  about 
the  market-place;  and  together  they  have  options 
— or  mortgages — on  most  of  the  homes  of  the  city 
and  on  many  farms.  The  prices  and  rentals  of  all 
these  properties  keep  advancing,  as  each  bankrupt 
neighbor  tries  to  sell  his  land-purchase  or  his  labor 
in  a  way  to  get  out  from  under  his  mortgage. 


We  have  here  taken  but  a  brief  glance  at  the 
Price  System  trail  over  which  we,  as  a  people, 
have  come.  We  have  sampled  in  thought  and  fact 
the  needless  weight  of  the  yoke  by  which  early 
land  grabbers  and  profit-seeking  businessmen  still 


impose  upon  our  country  the  multiplying  burdens 
of  a  price  economy  geared  to  the  rising  values  of 
a  money-priced  land  tenure.  We  have  seen  how  the 
freedom  that  our  forebears  allegedly  sought — 
namely,  to  live  in  peace  and  serve  their  time  and 
age — could  never  be  fully  brought  home  to  our 
people. 

As  a  people,  we  have  lived  under  impositions, 
deprivations,  and  thwarted  hopes  until  they  seem 
a  part  of  our  very  lives.  So  bound  to  them  have 
we  become  in  our  thinking  that  some  among  us  ac- 
tually will  shamelessly  jeopardize  a  neighbor's 
home  and  collect  interest  on  the  mortgage,  while 
the  baby  in  the  family  lacks  for  needed  milk.  One 
wonders:  Have  ideals  of  freedom  and  well-being 
permanently  departed  from  our  homeland? 

Not  necessarily  so.  The  years  of  wide-spread 
'indentured  slavery,'  during  which  our  Price  Sys- 
tem yoke  was  designed  and  adjusted  to  our  necks, 
have  now  passed.  We,  the  people,  if  we  know  our 
opportunity,  may  now  speak  and  act  in  our  own 
behalf. 

We  have  all  heard  vague  echoes  of  a  little-used 
word,  plebiscite.  What  hope  or  challenge  does  it 
carry  for  the  would-be  freeman  of  North  America? 
Just  this: 

'When  in  the  course  of  human  events'  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  citizens  of  a  country  to  alter  or 
adjust  the  basic  policy  of  their  society  in  a  way  to 
serve  them  better,  it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to 
call  into  action  that  instrument  of  fundamental  de- 
mocracy— The  Universal  Plebiscite. 

When  widely  organized  free  study  of  their  situa- 
tion has  called  forth  a  concise  statement  embracing 
their  demands,  let  the  people  proceed  to  conduct  a 
free  and  open  plebiscite  for  or  against  the  proposi- 
tion. Let  the  people  so  deciding  recognize  that  they 
are  doing  no  idle  act,  for  there  is  no  higher  human 
directive  than  the  grass-roots  Plebiscite  of  a  people 
seeking  social  change. 

Clearly,  it  is  our  move.  Let  there  be  no  ill-con- 
sidered beating  of  the  bush  or  half-baked  jumping 
for  the  lime-light.  There  is  one  widespread  organi- 
zation carrying  out  an  educational  program  that  will 
show  us  how  we  can  eliminate  the  maldistribution 
of  today  and  install  in  its  place  a  non-price  distri- 
bution of  the  best  that  modern  science  can  produce. 
Today  we  are  bound — hand  and  brain — to  the  busi- 
ness way  of  life  by  the  controllers  of  the  money. 
The  Energy  Certificate  is  Technocracy's  answer  to 
the  thoughtless  ones  who  ask  'How  will  you  do 
without  money? 
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We,  as  a  people,  by  a  plebiscite,  can  eliminate 
the  need  for  money.  Then,  those  who  care  for 
souvenirs  may  keep  samples;  the  rest  can  be  turned 
into  bullion  and  paper  pulp. 

And  don't  forget:  Technocracy  alone  is  designed 
to  deliver  to  all  North  Americans  the  full,  power- 


age  achievements  of  science  at  its  best,  serving  all 
the  people.  Join  Technocracy  and  be  in  and  of  the 
mass  movement  that  bids  all  North  America:  FOR- 
WARD! TO  A  BURDENLESS  TOMORROW— THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  TECHNATE. 

— F.  D.  Linkletter,  12247-3. 


BELIEFS 


In  this  technological  age,  social  operations  cannot  be  trusted  to  the 
vagaries  of  beliefs  and  opinions;  they  must  be  determined  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 


PHYSICAL  phenomena,  under  exact  conditions, 
persist  with  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  pat- 
tern, always  exhibiting  the  same  relationships 
between  force  and  matter.  Physical  laws  cannot  be 
affected  by  any  pretense  or  willful  longing  of  man. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  will  or  say-so  of  author- 
ity and  cannot  be  altered  by  argument  or  discus- 
sion. They  make  no  allowance  for  ignorance  or  hu- 
man emotions.  When  man  would  prepare  plans 
dealing  with  physical  structures  and  processes, 
they  demand  that  only  factual  data  shall  be  used. 

Beliefs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily  adapted  to 
whatever  pleases  the  mind.  They  are  readily  dis- 
torted by  fear,  are  subject  to  sentimental  consider- 
ations, and  vary  with  the  opinions  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  believers.  Also,  they  are  reversible  by 
edict,  have  no  particular  limit  in  scope,  and  are 
subject  to  variability  from  prejudice  or  preference. 
Beliefs  often  lend  themselves  to  such  persuasions 
as,  for  example,  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinions  and  that  such  opinions,  whether  er- 
roneous or  otherwise,  have  the  right  to  be  de- 
fended. Such  beliefs,  tending  to  become  mental 
fixations,  constitute  a  blockade  to  the  application 
of  intelligence.  By  physical  experiment,  many  be- 
liefs can  be  found  to  be  in  error  and  on  that  ground 
should  be  ejected  from  one's  concepts.  But,  even 
against  facts  which  disprove  them,  beliefs  are  often 
tenaciously  held  and  stubbornly  defended. 

Beliefs  are  accepted  on  faith  and  not  on  knowl- 
edge. The  schoolboy  definition  of  'belief  as  'faith 
in  something  that  isn't  so,'  should  not  be  ridiculed 
too  harshly;  the  percentage  is  undoubtedly  in  its 
favor. 


'Know  thyself  is  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  the 
objective  person  must  learn.  It  is  well  to  learn 
early  in  one's  life  how  the  brain  functions  and  how 
its  responses  depend  largely  on  its  conditioning.  A 
very  few  people  accept  only  factual  and  verifiable 
information;  most  people  all  too  readily  accept  be- 
liefs and  random  testimony.  Many  people  resort  to 
their  emotions  for  guidance,  not  being  adequately 
trained  to  analyze  and  apply  factual  knowledge  to 
all  situations.  Consequently,  they  are  easily  misled 
into  accepting  a  superstructure  of  mythology  with 
its  great  entourage  of  superstitions.  Such  beliefs 
usually  lead  one  into  a  dead  end,  insofar  as  fur- 
thering the  general  welfare  of  the  individual  or  the 
society  is  concerned. 

Those  who  have  acquired  a  factual  base  for 
their  thinking,  who  have  a  general  understanding 
of  the  unfolding  of  physical  events,  who  read  the 
signs  along  the  roadway  of  science,  and  who  di- 
rect themselves  by  means  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  precision  measurements,  cannot  be  led  astray. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  no  cherished  beliefs 
that  are  a  menace  to  the  general  welfare.  They 
are  the  ones  who  must  show  the  way  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

Cherished  beliefs  become  the  root  of  many  anti- 
social concepts,  such  as:  contempt  for  other  people 
who  have  a  different  viewpoint;  intolerance  and 
distrust  of  those  not  indoctrinated  with  the  same 
assumptions;  tension  between  man  and  man,  group 
end  group;  egotistical  presumptions  of  superiority 
over  those  with  different  beliefs;  scorn  and  hatred 
for  those  not  relying  on  the  same  hopes  and  preju- 
dices.    In  the  obsession  of  beliefs,  behind  the  glit- 
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ter  of  make-believe,  men  have  been  driven  to  perse- 
cute and  destroy  others  not  impregnated  with  the 
same  culture,  with  the  same  credulities,  or  with  the 
same  pleasure  of  self-deception.  Again,  the  rec- 
ords show  that  people  infatuated  with  their  own 
self-delusion,  with  the  righteousness  of  their  as- 
sumed sanctity,  and  under  the  impelling  force  of  a 
missionary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  beliefs, 
tend  to  become  ego-maniacs.  With  such  mental 
defects,  these  people  have  acguired  the  pride  of 
self-adudged  superiority;  they  have  assumed  the 
right  of  power  over  others;  and  they  have  incul- 
cated fear,  induced  scarcity,  and  forced  insecurity 
and  a  reduced  social  status  upon  others  not  im- 
bued with  the  same  imaginary  convictions.  Such 
beliefs  are  the  arch  enemies  of  organized  society, 
particularly  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Through  devotedly  defending  or  promulgating 
cherished  beliefs,  which  often  carried  a  sting  of 
death  concealed  behind  their  tinseled  and  glorified 
fronts,  kingdoms  have  fallen,  and,  at  the  hands  of 
dictators,  nations  have  died  an  ignoble  death.  Fur- 
ther, humanity  has  suffered  untold  privations,  and 
civilizations  have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth — all  because  of  'faith  in  things  that  aren't  so.' 

Dead-End  Channels 

Beliefs  and  opinions  may  or  may  not  be  in  ac- 
cord with  facts;  usually  they  are  not.  They  come 
into  play  most  openly  where  factual  knowledge  is 
absent.  In  their  social  effects,  beliefs  and  opinions 
are  negative;  they  withhold  progress  and  divert  hu- 
man endeavors  into  dead-end  channels.  At  the  op- 
posite extreme  is  factual  knowledge  based  on  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  This  kind  of  knowledge 
results  in  social  gains.  Its  followers  are  cease- 
lessly at  work,  searching,  designing,  and  construct- 
ing an  ever  greater  way  of  life  for  man,  always 
guided  by  increasingly  more  accurate  and  scientifi- 
cally-coordinated information.  As  more  knowledge 
is  gathered,  the  wider  the  effective  field  of  opera- 
tion is  extended. 

From  the  vitality  and  stubborness  of  facts,  comes 
the  stamina  which,  in  the  end,  clears  away  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  rubbish  of  accumulated  igno- 
rance— but  only  after  a  long  fight  against  fanatical 
and  hateful  opposition.  Factual  knowledge  broad- 
ens the  intellect,  composes  exact  relationships  be- 
tween reality  and  our  mental  symbols,  and  accu- 
rately directs  us  on  our  way  through  life  and  in  the 
solution  of  its  problems. 

As  a  belief,  the  lie  finds  sanctuary  in  uninformed 


minds,  and,  as  such,  it  persistently  resides  in  the 
brain  until  the  centers  of  perception  acguire  enough 
factual  data  to  respond  to  it  and  eject  it.  Ignorance 
is  the  breeding  ground  for  beliefs.  In  the  final 
analysis,  a  belief  is  a  disease  which  can  be  just  as 
harmful  to  the  individual  as  any  other  disease  of 
mind  or  body. 

One  of  the  old  beliefs  of  today  is  that  men  can 
continue  to  release  new  quantities  of  energy  and 
still  preserve  the  old  social  order.  With  the  impact 
of  technology  and  power,  social  structures  and 
practices  must  undergo  fundamental  change  and 
new  techniques  come  into  being.  In  the  face  of  po- 
tential abundance,  the  old  beliefs  concerning  toil, 
scarcity,  values,  and  human  rights  must  be  com- 
pletely revised.  Yet,  there  are  those  in  high  places 
who  attempt  to  terrorize  the  people  into  exhibiting 
obeisance  to  outmoded  social  concepts.  These  are 
the  real  traitors  to  our  modern  society. 

Fear  of  the  unknown  is  behind  most  beliefs.  Fear 
of  uncertainty  makes  us  believe  anything  in  prefer- 
ence to  taking  a  position  of  agnosticism.  We  are 
afraid  not  to  'know';  therefore,  we  succumb  to  any 
alternative  that  is  supported  by  sworn  testimony  or 
authoritative  opinion,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  it 
may  appear  to  the  unprejudiced  observer. 

In  mental  institutions,  some  men  believe  they  are 
Napoleon  and  some  women  believe  they  are  Cleo- 
patra. In  both  cases,  they  believe  something  to  be 
so  which  isn't  so.  Today,  it  can  be  observed  that 
there  are  many  individuals  who  believe  they  are 
democratic  and  benevolent.  But  their  behavior  in- 
dicates that  they  are  basically  tyrannical  dictators, 
seeking  by  any  method  they  might  command  to 
impose  their  misconceptions  upon  others. 

It  is  just  as  imbecile  to  believe  things  which  can- 
not be  verified  as  it  is  to  doubt  that  which  is  a  dem- 
onstrated fact. 

There  are  many  individuals  who  have  been 
taught  to  be  afraid  to  part  with  their  erroneous  be- 
liefs, to  be  afraid  that  without  them  they  would  no 
longer  have  any  motive  for  carrying  on.  That  is 
another  fallacious  belief;  for,  they  would  still  have 
biological  urges,  including  the  urge  to  live.  There 
still  would  be  one's  initiative,  the  energy  or  apti- 
tude for  action,  which  would  tend  to  develop  new 
fields  of  interest  and  open  up  new  vistas  far  greater 
than  the  old  restricted  ones.  The  old  illusions  would 
be  gone,  but  new  inspirations  would  arise  all 
around  one. 

When  Technocracy  set  about  studying  the  social 
operations  of  this  Continent  and  projecting  a  blue- 
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print  for  a  more  efficient  and  more  lasting  design 
of  social  direction,  it  placed  no  reliance  upon  be- 
liefs or  opinions.  Therefore,  since  intelligent  direc- 
tions are  derived  from  known  and  established  facts, 
and  since  strategic  errors  are  derived  from  igno- 
rance and  a  reliance  upon  beliefs,  the  engineers  in 
Technocracy  used  the  greatest  degree  of  caution  in 
preparing  their  plan  of  social  operations  for  North 
America.  In  order  for  one  to  correctly  understand 
Technocracy's  blueprint  and  appraise  its  applica- 
bility, one  must  be  careful  to  enter  the  study  with- 
out preconceived  notions  and  beliefs  about  how  so- 
ciety should  be  managed.  One  must  study  the  so- 
cial problem  in  the  light  of  the  facts  which  prevail 
on  the  North  American  Continent  at  this  time,  not 
from  desires  or  wishes.  In  the  study  of  this  Conti- 
nent, and  investigation  into  Technocracy's  plan,  the 
scientific  attitude,  with  all  its  objectivity  and  impar- 
tiality, must  be  applied. 


Reality  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  what  one 
believes  about  it.  In  this  technological  age,  social 
operations  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  vagaries  of  be- 
liefs and  opinions;  they  must  be  determined  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Beliefs  and  opinions  have  no  place 
in  the  study  and  appraisal  of  the  physical  world. 
When  events  moved  slowly,  and  the  mistakes  of 
one  generation  could  be  nullified  or  covered  up  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  next  generation,  beliefs  and 
opinions  could  be  tolerated.  But  that  time  is  past. 
Now,  we  must  know  ahead  of  time  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  we  cannot  permit  any  major  mis- 
take. That  course  reguires  the  technigues  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

Technocracy  states  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
determine  by  opinion  that  which  can  be  determined 
by  observation  and  measurement. 

— F.  C.  Glenn,  MAI 

Hattiesburg,  Mississippi. 


Let's  Do  It  The  Correct  Way 

If  national  service,  without  opportunity  to  make  a  profit,  is  good 
enough  for  the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  certainly  it  is  good  enough 
for  the  rest  of  us. 


AMERICANS  are  looking  for  a  solution  to  the 
pressing,  vital  problems  which  plague  us  to- 
day. Yet,  nowhere  among  our  national  leaders 
does  there  seem  to  be  a  definite  answer — except 
resort  to  war  and  destruction.  Already  in  our  time 
we  have  engaged  in  two  world  wars,  without  doing 
any  more  than  aggravating  the  basic  trouble.  We 
have  succeeded  in  getting  many  thousands  of  our 
people  killed;  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  many 
good  things  of  life;  we  have  increased  our  debts 
and  wasted  our  resources  wantonly — all  to  prolong 
the  Price  System,  on  which  our  business  enterprise 
and  our  political  system  are  based,  and  on  which 
they  depend. 

However,  there  is  one  Organization  that  has  a 
positive  answer — an  answer  that  will  enrich  our 
lives  and  make  them  more  secure.  This  Organiza- 
tion is  Technocracy.  It  has  an  immediate  program 
that  will  enable  this  Continent  to  become  strong 
and  impregnable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  greatly 
improve  the  lot  of  its  people  and  ensure  their  future 
security. 

Tchnocracy  urges  that  the  people  of  North  Amer- 


ica adopt  a  program  of  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION, 
as  a  means  of  achieving  rapid  consolidation  and 
high  efficiency  in  the  mechanics  of  national  opera- 
tion. This  calls  for  the  conscription  of  all  effective 
persons  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  con- 
scription of  all  productive  eguipment,  the  conscrip- 
tion of  all  materiel,  and  the  conscription  of  all 
money — with  national  service  from  all  and  prfits  to 
none.  Under  this  program,  all  persons  would  be 
provided  the  same  pay  and  maintenance  as  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces.  'Business- 
as-usual'  would  be  suspended,  and  all  debts  and 
financial  obligations  would  be  'quick  frozen'  for  the 
duration  of  the  national  emergency. 

To  illustrate  how  this  would  work  out,  we  can 
take  food  as  an  example.  Under  Total  Conscrip- 
tion, the  United  States  and  Canadian  governments 
would  be  the  sole  purchasers  and  distributors  of 
food,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  governments 
would  requisition  the  entire  output  of  the  farms  and 
the  food-processing  factories,  and  this  food  material 
would  be  assembled  in  central  warehouses.     From 
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these,  it  would  go  to  secondary  distributing  centers, 
and  from  those  to  the  restaurants,  commissaries, 
and  retail  stores.  Large  public  eating  places  would 
be  set  up  to  serve  food  to  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  a  high  standard  of  preparation  and  service 
would  be  reguired.  All  persons  engaged  in  grow- 
ing, handling,  preparing,  and  serving  food  would 
be  on  the  national  payroll,  the  same  as  the  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  none  of  them  would  make 
a  cent  of  profit.  All  food  would  be  distributed  to 
the  consumer  free,  in  the  same  way  that  food  is 
distributed  free  to  soldiers. 

Other  things — for  example,  clothing,  recreation, 
housing,  etc. — would  be  administered  in  a  similar 
manner.  If  national  service,  without  opportunity 
to  make  a  profit,  is  good  enough  for  the  men  in  the 


Armed  Forces,  certainly  it  is  good  enough  for  the 
rest  of  us. 

Total  Conscription  is  the  means  by  which  Amer- 
ica can  most  effectively  oppose  its  enemies,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  For  your  own  welfare,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  of  your  country,  demand  that 
your  government  adopt  the  strategic  program  of 
Total  Conscription  without  delay.  Write  to  your 
national,  state,  and  municipal  leaders,  and  to  your 
newspaper  editors,  reguesting  immediate  action. 

For  further  information  on  Total  Conscription, 
contact  the  Technocrats  in  your  community  or  write 
to  Continental  Headguarters,  Technocracy  Inc., 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

—Joseph  S.  Smollack,  11246. 


Educatincr    to    K 


now 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 
schools  were  started  chiefly  to  teach  the  English 
language  to  the  foreigners  who  were  pouring  into 
the  country  at  that  time.  Conseguently,  native  citi- 
zens would  not  be  seen  attending  the  classes  for 
fear  they  would  be  considered  ignorant  or  illiterate. 
However,  they  eventually  realized  that  night 
schools  represented  a  real  opportunity  for  more 
education  and  the  demand  for  other  courses  in- 
creased. Today  it  is  possible  to  get  evening  edu- 
cation in  almost  any  subject  desired,  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  money  or  energy.  The 
number  of  places  offering  evening  courses  has  in- 
creased until  now  most  colleges  and  universities 
have  regular  night  classes,  as  also  do  business  and 
commercial  schools  and  other  institutions  such  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  etc.  But  this  is 
getting  education  the  hard  way,  representing  an 
added  strain  during  hours  which  should  be  devoted 
to  relaxation  and  leisure  pursuits. 

One  very  obvious  feature  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem today  is  the  trend  toward  commercialization  in 
the  public  schools.  This  is  due  to  the  great  amount 
of  'free  enterprise'  propaganda  that  is  being  pro- 
mulgated through  many  of  the  classes.  Examples 
of  this  commercialization  are  to  be  seen  in  the  style 
shows  held  in  the  schools  each  year,  along  with 
which  pictures  of  the  best  dressed  girls  in  each 
school  are  prominently  displayed  in  department 
stores.  A  moment's  reflection  will  bring  to  your 
own  consciousness  the  deleterious  effect  such 
things  can  have  on  the  thinking  and  emotions  of 
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half-grown  youngsters.  Besides  the  style  shows 
there  are  various  'special  clothes  days' — 'pinafore 
day,'  'white  clothes  day,'  and  'pioneer  day'  are 
some  which  come  to  mind.  (Having  daughters  of 
his  own  the  writer  knows  whereof  he  speaks).  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  the  Price 
System  uses  our  educational  system  to  further  its 
own  ends. 

The  press  and  radio  are  means  that  could  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  positive  education,  in 
'educating  to  know,'  but  are  they  so  used?  Upon 
analysis  we  find  that  the  bulk  of  both  press  and 
radio  activities  is  directed  toward  promoting  the 
Price  System  itself  rather  than  in  supporting  what 
is  good  for  the  American  citizens  as  a  whole.  How 
they  love  to  compare  today's  American  standard 
of  living  with  that  of  the  past,  or  with  those  of  for- 
eign countries  which  are  not  so  blessed  with  nat- 
ural resources  and  technology.  The  whole  effort 
is  an  attempt  to  blind  our  eyes  to  what  we  could 
have,  and  thus  to  keep  us  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo.    But  let's  do  a  little  comparing  on  our  own. 

Our  distribution  system  is  played  up  for  its  great 
efficiency,  yet  upon  investigation  we  find  a  third  or 
more  of  our  population  under  fed,  suffering  from 
diet  deficiencies  and  malnutrition,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  destroying  nourishing  foods  with 
the  abandon  of  the  proverbial  drunken  sailor.  Yes, 
these  facts  are  actually  published  and  broadcast, 
but  instead  of  helping  the  people  to  analyze  the 
situation  and  learn  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
for   the   common   good,    both   press  and  radio   are 
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used  by  the  powers  that  be  to  cover  up  and  dis- 
tract attention  from  their  real  meaning. 

Naturally  these  avenues  of  expression  and  edu- 
cation are  closed  to  any  idea  or  program  which  is 
contrary  to  the  status  quo,  no  matter  how  beneficial 
it  might  be  to  the  general  welfare.  Witness,  the 
way  the  columns  of  the  press  were  closed  to  Tech- 
nocracy overnight  and  across  the  whole  country 
simultaneously  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
Technocracy  was  not  going  to  play  along  and  al- 
low itself  to  be  exploited  by  the  big  fellows  in  the 
business  world. 

Technocracy's  whole  program  is  educational,  but 
because  it  does  not  follow  the  orthodox  pattern  the 
Organization  is  restricted  to  only  those  means  of 
education  which  it  can  provide  through  its  own  fa- 
cilities for  publication  and  other  methods  of  dis- 
semination. But  though  these  are  limited,  yet  they 
are  presenting  a  program  of  positive  education  that 
can  be  found  nowhere  else. 

Technocracy  is  presenting  to  the  people  of  North 
America  a  program  which  will  achieve  not  only  a 
much  higher  standard  of  health  and  general  wel- 
fare, but  also  an  educational  standard  that  will  al- 
low every  child  born  on  this  Continent  to  have  all 
the  formal  education  he  can  absorb,  plus  every  con- 
ceivable opportunity  to  develop  himself  physically, 
mentally,  and  'spiritually'  to  his  utmost  capacity. 
Furthermore,  when  the  Technate  is  achieved,  every 
citizen  will  have  full  opportunity  to  make  use  of 
and  enjoy  the  education  he  has  thus  acguired,  since 
he  will  not  be  obliged  continually  to  keep  his  'nose 
to  the  grindstone'  just  in  order  to  live. 

In  the  Technate,  schooling  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  sitting  in  class  rooms  and  acguiring  knowledge 
second-hand  from  books.  It  will  be  a  vital,  living 
process  of  learning  through  seeing  and  experiencing 
as  well  as  reading  about  the  facts  of  life.  Each  young 
child  will  have  the  opportunity,  through  frequent 
visits  to  zoos,  aquariums,  aviaries,  hatcheries,  etc., 
to  learn  about  the  animals  and  birds  at  first  hand. 
In  his  own  local  area  he  will  become  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  geography,  but  also  with  the  vari- 
ous fundamental  processes  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  used  in  his  everyday  liv- 
ing. As  he  grows  older  he  will  go  farther  afield, 
until,  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to  choose  his 
line  of  work,  he  will  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
all  the  various  elements  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  through- 
out the  entire  Continent.  From  then  on,  his  train- 
ing  will   be   specialized   to  fit   him  for  his  chosen 


field,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  will  be  prepared  to  step  into  the  function 
for  which  he  is  trained.  If  he  still  wants  further 
education  it  will  be  available,  and  since  he  will 
probably  never  have  to  work  more  than  four  hours 
a  day  four  days  per  week,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  for  it,  and  to  live  the  good  life  such  conditions 
will,  for  the  first  time,  make  available  to  the  entire 
population. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  the  cost  of  this 
type  of  'traveling  education'  would  be  prohibitive. 
In  the  Price  System  of  course  it  is  out  of  the  gues- 
tion  except  for  a  small  percentage  of  the  well-to-do, 
but  in  the  Technate,  with  all  the  various  opera- 
tional sequences  coordinated  and  cooperating  to 
that  end,  it  will  be  entirely  feasible.  Each  individ- 
ual will  have  ample  consuming  privileges  no  mat- 
ter where  he  may  be  located;  transportation  facili- 
ties will  be  unlimited,  and  housing  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  can  easily  be  arranged  to  accom- 
modate shifting  groups  of  school-age  people.  Their 
transportation  and  also  traveling  classroom  and 
dormitory  facilities  will  probable  be  tied  in  with 
the  movement  of  slow  freight  via  marine  trains  on 
the  interconnected  waterways  of  the  new  Continen- 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH: 

I  was  reading  about  a  big  wind  and 
snowstorm  in  the  east  last  month,  and  it 
seems  like  it  just  about  ruined  everybody 
back  there.  Anyway  it  wrecked  a  lot  ot 
places  and  put  a  lot  ot  people  out  of  busi- 
ness for  days.  1  was  just  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  we  had  a  real  big  disaster 
in  this  country,  like  a  big  bombing  raid  or 
something  like  that.  Uncle  Zeke  says  the 
people  in  Korea  are  able  to  keep  alive, 
even  after  we  have  wrecked  their  cities 
and  railroads  and  factories,  because  they 
are  primitive  and  don't  need  all  the  com- 
plicated things  we  do  to  get  along.  I  can't 
even  imagine  how  awful  it  would  be  it  we 
couldn't  get  any  gasoline,  or  fuel,  or  food, 
and  not  have  any  lights  or  electricity.  1 
guess  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  to  be 
a  hill  billy  than  to  be  civilized.  Except  1 
haven't  ever  been  a  hill  billy  and  I  don't 
think  I  would  know  how  to  get  along  on 
almost  nothing  like  they  do. 

— Ima  Moron. 
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ted  Hydrology  system.  Since  speed  would  not  be 
important,  the  many  thousands  of  marine  trains 
could  be  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  carry 
classrooms  and  dormitories.  Thus  the  various  class 
units,  with  their  own  teachers,  could  be  carried  all 
over  the  Continent  on  extended  schedules,  going 
north  in  summer  and  south  in  winter  and  taking 
time  for  side  trips  to  interesting  or  important  points. 
The  intriguing  possibilities  of  such  a  system  stagger 
the  imagination,  yet  they  are  entirely  practicable. 
But  it  is  a  job  for  engineers,  not  politicians. 

Under  such  an  educational  system  the  country 
stands  to  gain  immeasurably  by  making  available 
the  fully  developed  talents  of  vast  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  under  the  self-vaunted  free  enterprise 
system  would  never  have  a  chance,  because  of  the 
interference  of  the  ever-present  price  tag,  even  to 
find  out  what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  And  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  when  that  time  arrives  the  prob- 
lem of  'juvenile  delinguency'  will  simply  disap- 
pear, to  be  recalled  only  as  a  disagreeable  night- 
mare among  the  other  nightmares  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem days. 

The  installation  of  Technocracy's  design  of  edu- 
cation does  not  call  for  the  importation  of  anything 
at  all  from  any  other  country.  It  reguires  merely  a 
redesigning  of  factors  and  facilities  already  at 
hand,  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  their  extension  to 
provide  for  every  boy  and  girl  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  a  kind  and  degree  of  education 
never  before  possible  in  the  world — an  education 
on  which  to  build  a  life  worth  the  living. 

— /.  T.  Ness,  12247-3. 


COVER  PICTURE 

THE  LARGEST — T  h  i  s  synchronous  motor, 
greatest  in  horsepower  ever  to  be  applied  to 
drive  a  reciprocating  compressor,  has  been 
installed  in  Portland  Gas  &  Coke  plant.  Driv- 
ing a  Clark  six-cylinder  compressor,  giant 
General  Electric  motor  is  rated  at  4500  hp., 
300  rpm.,  11,000  volts.  Compressor  will  han- 
dle up  to  2,160,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  of 
manufactured  gas  from  Gasco's  main  pump- 
ing stations  for  distribution  to  more  than 
100,000  customers  in  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
area. — Photo  courtesy  Portland  Gas  &  Coke 
Co. — Oregon  Journal,  4-5-50. 


LO,  THE  POOR  VOTER ! 

The  voter  sits  in  a  stupor. 
His  brow  is  a  troubled  maze; 
He  has  listened  to  political  prattle 
And  peered  into  political  haze. 

He  has  tuned  in  on  candidates'  speeches, 
Heard  statements  that  others  deny; 
He  has  searched  the  papers  for  knowledge 
But  can't  sift  the  truth  hem  the  lie. 

Words  of  labor  leaders  he's  pondered; 
He  has  read  of  the  C.  I.  O., 
Of  the  Political  Action  Committee 
And  the  things  it  says  he  should  knov/. 

He's  been  eager  to  glean  some  knowledge 
Of  how  he  should  vote  this  fall; 
He  has  not  forsaken  the  'sacred  rite' 
Nor  refused  the  political  call. 

He  has  'learned'  about  bankers  and  money, 
All  about  the  cause  and  effect 
Of  subsidies,  tariffs,  and  bureaus. 
And  why  we  are  so  tar  in  debt. 

He  has  read  of  the  'curse'  of  monopolies, 
Big  Business,  and  Free  Enterprise; 
And  the  problems  of  Organized  Labor — 
O  yes,  he's  politically  wise! 

He's  concerned  with  the  facts  about  taxes, 
As  to  who  should  pay  them,  and  why; 
About  exports  and  debt  and  inflation; 
He  knows  prices  are  soaring  too  high. 

Yes,  the  voter  sits  in  a  stupor, 
His  poor  weary  head  in  his  hands; 
He's  been  to  the  polls  and  he's  voted, 
But  he  still  doesn't  know  where  he  stands. 

—Dan  V.  Eastman. 


SIGNIFICANT 

Significant  socially  and  culturally  is  the  follow- 
ing fact: 

In  the  election  of  two  years  ago  Seattle  voters 
approved  a  six  million  dollar  bond  issue  to  build  a 
fine  new  police  headguarters  and  jail — the  Public 
Safety  Building.  But,  in  the  recent  election  the  same 
voters  defeated  a  proposed  issue  of  five  million  dol- 
lars for  a  much  needed  enlargement  of  the  Seattle 
Public  Library.  Obviously,  under  the  Price  System 
it  is  more  important  to  incarcerate  citizens  than  it 
is  to  educate  them. 
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ATOM  BOMB  SEEN  AIDING  CHRISTIANITY 

NEW  YORK  ('NC)--The  atomic  bomb  that  fell  on  Hi- 
roshima on  a  sleepy  summer  morning  and  turned  the  city 
into  a  pyre  for  200,000  victims  a!so  changed  what  was  an 
almost  completely  Buddhi  t  city  into  a  fertile  nursery  for 
Christianity,  the  Rev.  Hubert  F.  Schiffer,  S.  J.,  a  mission- 
ary survivor,  said  here.  "On  that  historic  morning  of  Au- 
gust 6,  I  was  scanning  a  Japanese  newspaper  in  the  rec- 
tory of  the  parish,  and  my  mind  was  not  on  bombs.  Sud- 
denly the  whole  room  seemed  to  be  lifted  with  fire,  a  mo- 
mentary fla:  h,  and  then  fol'.owed  a  terrific  explosion.  Then 
there  was  not  a  sound.  I  was  blind  and  deaf  and  fright- 
ened, sick  and  wounded."  *  *  * 

After  a  long  convalescence.  Father  Schiffer  returned  to 
see  the  missionary  position  completely  changed.  Before 
the  bombing  the  Buddhists  e'espised  the  priests  as  foreign- 
ers and  as  stupid  people.  Now  leaders  came  to  Father 
Schiffer's  superior  and  said:  "We  must  have  peace.  We 
need  Christianity.'' 

With  the  great  inflow  of  adult  converts  now,  Father 
Schiffer  told  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press,  there  will  be  a  new  Hiroshima.  It  will  rise  again, 
but  as  a  Catholic  city. 

— The  Southern  Cross,  Sept.  21,   1950. 

— Listen,  you  heathen  rascals!  If  you  don't  submit  to 
our  way  of  doing  business,  the  United  States  will 
convert  you  into  Roman  Catholics  with  atomic 
bombs.  Jesuit  mop  up  crews  will  be  furnished  free, 
to  clean  out  any  recalcitrants  who  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  freedom  of  religious  worship. 


MacARTHUR'S  EXPLANATION  NOT 
VALID 

The  United  Nations  ground  forces  in  Korea  total  con- 
siderably more  than  300,000  men,  including  100,000  South 
Koreans  and  all  supply  troops.  Of  this  total  perhaps 
100,000  were  engaged  in  supply  or  rear  area  jobs  or  were 
tied  up  in  anti-guerrilla  operations  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist offensive  started. 

The  estimates  of  enemy  strength  released  by  Supreme 
Command  Allied  Powers  in  Tokyo  have  fluctuated  widely 
and  wildly  from  day  to  day  but  it  seems  likely  that  no 
more  than  200.000  to  300,000  Chinese  communists  are  as 
yet  in  Korea,  although  they  are  backed  up  by  the  reorgan- 
izing elements  of  the  North  Korean  People's  Army,  per- 
haps  100,000  strong.     (Emphasis   ours.) 

—  Hanson  Baldwin.  New   York  Times,  12-6-50. 

— From  this  analysis  of  the  opposing  forces  in  Korea, 
it  would  appear  that  the  U.  N.  forces  were  defeated  by 
superior  strategy  and  tactics  rather  than  by  greatly 
superior  numbers  of  'Mongolian  Hordes,'  as  the  Su- 
preme Command  would  have  us  believe.  Evidently, 
there  were  decidedly  less  than  two  Chinese  to  each 
American  or  other  U.  N.  ground  soldier,  and  they 
were  not  as  well-armed;  nor  did  they  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  powerful  air  force  and  navy,  which  are  not 
even  included  in  the  above  figures. 


HERE'S  WHY   COTTON  JOBS  VANISH 

A  survey  by  the  TWUA  research  department  revealed 
this  week  why  it  is  that  fewer  workers  are  producing  more 
cotton  goods  than  ever  before. 

Many  of  these  changes  could  have  been  made  before 
the  war  and  immediately  afterward,  but   mill-owners  found 


it  just  as  profitable  to  limp  along  with  old  equipment,  The 
return  of  a  buyers'  market  last  year  brought  new  demands 
for  efficiency. 

The  mills  that  make  the  changes  are  able  to  sell  cheaper 
— or,  as  is  more  likely,  if  they  Sell  at  the  same  price,  make 
higher  profits. 

The  changes  are  of  varying  kinds.  Old  machines  are 
improved.  New  machines  are  substituted  for  old,  as  when 
automatic  winders  replace  manual  ones.  Entire  operations 
are  eliminated  such  as  the  substitution  of  long  draft  rov- 
ing frames  for  the  three  processes  of  roving.  Imp 
ments  in  the  processing  of  stock  cut  the  job  in  subsequent 
operations.  Operating  conditions — new  lights,  air  condi- 
tioning, better  methods  of  handling,  etc.  -also  help  push 
production  up. 

These  changes  are  independent  of  competition  between 
fibers,  as  when  synthetic  yarns  displace  older  yarns,  and 
of  changes   in  styles   which   make  older  products   obsolete. 

'  The  textile  worker  is  greatly  affected  by  these  changes. 
The  tradition  of  established  machine  assignments  is  feeling 
their  impact.  Many  mills  are  pushing  for  higher  machine 
assignment  i  and  productivity  per  manhour  is  constantly 
rising. 

Where  specific  tasks  or  occupations  are  wiped  out  the 
problem  is  one  of  getting  new  jobs  for  displaced  persons 
and  seeing  to  it  that  those  remaining  get  their  share  of  the 
increased  profits  without  being  burdened  with  overloads. 

—Textile  Labor. 

— In  all  lines,  technology  challenges  the  human  being's 
'right  to  work.'  Abundance  without  toil  is  North 
America's  social  destiny.     It  is  nearer  than  you  think. 


WE  HAVE  STEEL  GALORE 

The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  reports  that  the 
nation's  steel  industry  can  now  produce  more  steel  than  was 
needed  at  the  height  of  World  War  II.  The  review  states 
that  the  industry  can  produce  enough  steel  in  a  24  hour 
output  to  build:  An  aircraft  carrier,  500  airplanes,  1,(1(11) 
anti-aircraft  guns,  500  tanks,  half  a  million  3-inch  shells, 
1,000  howitzers,  2,000  aerial  bombs,  two  heavy  cruisers, 
1.000  freight  cars,  2,000  trucks,  two  cargo  ships,  two  tank- 
ers, 12,000  autos,  2,000  homes,  20,000  refrigerators  and 
20,000  stoves.— Aug.  17,  1950. 

— So  .  .  .   (See  next  item) 


BELGIAN  NAILS  DUE  IN  SEATTLE 

Five  hundred  tons  of  nails,  valued  at  $85,000,  from  Bel- 
gium, are  due  to  arrive  in  Seattle's  foreign  trade  zone  in 
November  and  December. 

The  Swedish  motorship  Guayana  of  Johnson  Line  is 
scheduled  t<>  arrive  Sunday  with  more  than  100  tons  (2,050 
kegs). 

The  Guayana  will  be  followed  by  the  Hutch  ship  Dui- 
vendyk  with  90  tons  (1,600  kegs)  about  November  6,  and 
the  motorship  Seattle  with  90  tons  about  November  22, 
according  to  American  Export  and  Import  Co.,  the  im- 
pi  irter. 

Other  ships  will  follow  with  various  amounts  in  De- 
cember. 

The     Belgian     nails    are    manufactured    in     Brussels    and 
loaded  aboard   ship  in   Antwerp.     In   Seattle,   they  are  Sfc 
in  the   Port  of  Seattle  foreign  trade  zone  until  removed  to 
meet  market   demands.— Seattle    I'.-l.,  Oct.  31.   1950. 


— We    import   nails    from    Belgium, 
doesn't  it? 


Sounds    'screwy,' 
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CARE  OF  AGED,  CHRONICALLY  SICK  CALLED 
'NATIONAL  DISCREDIT' 

BOSTON,  Oct.  26. — American  hospital  care  of  the  aged 
and  chronically  sick  is  "a  national  discredit,"  Dr.  A.  P. 
M  e  r  r  i  1  1,  superintendent  of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  for 
Chronic  Diseases,  New  York  City,  declared  in  an  address 
here. 

"No  portion  of  our  nation  has  been  more  neglected 
than  the  aged  during  sickness  and  disease,"  even  though 
hospitals  as  a  whole  have  developed  brilliantly  since  1920, 
Dr.  Merrill  told  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  nation's  biggest  health  problem  is  chronic  sickness, 
much  of  it  stemming  from  changes  of  old  age,  the  physi- 
cian declared. 

Chronic  diseases  blight  the  lives  of  25,000,000  Ameri- 
cans— one  in  every  six,  Dr.  Merrill  said.  Half  of  these 
victims  are  under  45  and  17  percent  under  25.  The  country 
now  has  1,500,000  chronic  invalids,  whose  lost  time  for  con- 
structive work  runs  to  1,000,000.000  days  a  year. 

But  most  victims  of  these  diseases,  including  tubercul- 
osis, arthritis,  diabetes  and  hardening  of  the  arteries,  could 
be  helped  by  modern  medicine  and  the  newer  skills  of  re- 
habilitation, Dr.  Merrill  said. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  more  hospital  beds. 
About  1,000,000  more  hospital  beds  will  be  needed  in  the 
next  10  to  15  years,  the  physician  said.  Of  these,  two 
thirds  are  needed  for  the  chronically  ill,  including  mental 
illness  and  tuberculosis. — Asso.    Press. 

— A  general  standard  of  living  commensurate  with  the 
physical  resources  available  on  this  Continent  would 
soon  eliminate  a  very  large  part  of  the  chronic  ill- 
ness which  is  keeping  so  many  Americans  on  the 
sick  list.  Malnutrition  due  to  high  living  costs  and 
worry  over  financial  matters  are  at  the  bottom  of  a 
great  deal  of  it.  For  any  citizen  to  lack  proper 
food,  or  proper  care  in  sickness,  is  a  national  dis- 
grace in  this  land  of  physical  abundance. 


PATIENTS   ENTER  HOSPITALS  AT 
TERRIFIC  RATE 

CHICAGO,  May  5.— (AP)— While  you're  reading  this 
sentence  two  new  patients  were  admitted  to  hospitals  in 
the  United  States. 

That  is  if  your  reading  time  was  just  under  four  sec- 
onds. 

The  council  on  medical  education  and  hospitals  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  said  today  that  a  patient 
entered  a  hospital  la- 1  year  every  1.9  seconds.  Admissions 
totaled   16,059,973,  an  increase  of  237,199  over  1948. 

— This  could  hardly  be  called  a  good  recommendation 
for  the  present  system  cf  operation,  especially  when 
you  consider  how  many  more  people  need  hospitali- 
zation but  can't  afford  to  pay  for  it. 


MIDWEST  FARMS  LACK  BATHROOMS, 
SURVEY  SHOWS 

CHAMPAIGN,  III.,  Oct.  7.— (UP)— About  three  out  of 
four  Midwestern  farmhouses  still  lack  bathrooms,  a  hous- 
ing  specialist   sa.3  S. 

1).  G.  Carter  of  the  University  of  Illinois  reported  that 
despite  the  building  boom  since  the  Second1  World  War 
the  average  age  of  farm  homes  in  the  Midwest  is  older 
than  before. 

He  said  the  need  for  farmhouse  improvement  "is  per- 
haps  greater"   than   it   has  ever   been. 

— If  we  are  looking  for  places  to  'rehabilitate'  we 
could  start  right  here  in  our  own  country.  But,  of 
course,  that  would  benefit  Americans,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  policy  and  desires  of  American  politici- 
ans— the  national  guardians  of  scarcity  and  inse- 
curity. 


VETERANS'  GROUP  ASKS  FOR  ECONOMIC 
'DRAFT' 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Aug.  18— Military  personnel,  capi- 
tal, labor  and  industry  would  be  drafted  immediately  into 
an  "integrated  national  defense  program"  under  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimously  today  by  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

New  Jersey  delegates,  introducing  the  measure,  asserted 
that  it  would  "contribute  to  permanent  peace  of  the  world 
by  eliminating  the  principal  cause  of  all  wars — the  greed 
of  men  and  nations." — New  York  Times. 

— Total  Conscription  is  the  only  answer;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  we  will  be  forced  into  it. 


TOO  YOUNG  OR  TOO  OLD 
Too  young  or  too  old.  That  shapes  up  as  a  growing 
manpower  problem.  This  nation's  population  has  jumped 
20  million  in  the  last  decade  to  its  present  quotation  of  151 
million.  But  the  20  to  34  year  old  group  has  grown  only 
something  over  2  million.  Even  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  this  group,  which  is  the  most  desired  by  both  in- 
dustry and  the  military,  will  lose  most  of  this  gain  in  the 
next  5  years — that's  because  the  15  to  19  year  olds  have 
actually  declined  2  million. 

—  Seattle   Bank  Bulletin,  Oct.  27,  1950. 

— So,  it  would  appear  that  America  does  not  have  the 
manpower  to  fight  a  major  war  off  this  Continent. 
And  whom  do  we  have  for  allies? — the  defeated,  the 
discredited,  and  the  incapable.  It  looks  like  we  are 
being  forced  to  'retreat  to  reality'  and  prepare  to  de- 
fend this  Continent  at  last. 


MONROE   DOCTRINE  VS.  NEHRU 
DOCTRINE 

'There  is  this  vital  difference  between  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  a  "Nehru  Doctrine"  (of  Asia  for  the  Asiatics  and 
no  interference  by  outsiders)   of  this  kind: 

'America  has  the  military  might  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  shoo  away  any  would-be  interferer  or  inter- 
ventionist. Though  with  more  than  twice  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  India  has  no  such  military  power  and 
would  have  to  rely  on  something  approaching  Asiatic  unity 
to  achieve  similar  results.'  .  .  . 

'America's  intervention  in  Korea,  more  especially  the 
terrific  aerial  bombardments,  has  created  very  pronounced 
anti-Americanism  in  India,  say  my  advices  from  trust- 
worthy and  competent  sources. 

'Thn  devastating  psychological  effect  of  what  is  called 
America's  "scorched  earth  policy"  is  not  limited  to  Asia, 
but  is  sweeping  over  Western  Europe. 

'More  than  anything  else  those  bombings  and  their  vast 
destruction  have  .  .  .  smothered  the  ardor  and  patriotism 
of  many  millions  of  French,  Italians  and  German  i  to  de- 
fend their  countries  in  case  of  invasion.' 

—Karl  H.  Von  Wiega.nd. 
— Even  if,  by  some  weird  form  of  magic,  we  were  able 
to  achieve  in  Europe  and  Asia  any  kind  of  agreeable 
unanimity  of  attitude  towards  America's  'ideals,'  it 
cculd  not  change  the  physical  trends  which  all  point 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  dictate  a  'hands  off  and 
go  home  and  straighten  out  your  own  affairs'  course 
for  the  U.  S. 


"DISTRESSED"  AREAS  GIVEN  ARMY 
ORDERS 

Small  business  concerns  and  manufacturing  firms  in 
"distressed"  areas  are  furnishing  much  of  the  materiel  and 
equipment  which  the  army  is  procuring  in  increasing  quan- 
tities as  a  result  of  the  Korean  situation,  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Frank   Pace,  Jr.,  announces. 

— Journal  of  Commerce. 
— Hang  tough,  business  men!     The  marines  are  com- 
ing! 
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By   THOMAS   S.   I 
Chicago  Daily  News 
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Mother  Throws 
Sons  From  Window, 
Leaps  to  Death 


BOSTON,  Sept.  7.— <&>— A  de- 
spondent young  mother  tossed 
first  one  son  and  then  another 
from  a  fifth-floor  window  of  her 
home  today,  and  then  followed 
them  in  a  death  leap. 

The  mother  died  before  reach- 
ing a  hospital  and  the  older  of 
two  boys  died  soon  afterward. 
The  younger  boy  was  injured 
seriously. 

Police  said  the  woman  "ap- 
parently v/as  despondent  because 
her  husband  couldn't  find  work.' 
She  was  identified  as  Mrs.  Mar- 
i  tha  Fairburn,  28.  The  boys  were 
Lance,  7,  and  David,  2. 


'MY  COUNTRY  'TIS  OF  THEE—' 

PARIS.— By  the  middle  of  1952  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment will  have  paid  out  about  $14,000,000,000  to  finance 
the   Marshall  Plan. 

Most  or  all  of  that  money  will  have  gone  directly  or  in- 
direetly  to  American  manufacturers,  farmers  and  business- 
men  for  goods  they  have  shipped  abroad. 

Every  farmer  will  have  had  a  slice.  Southern  produc- 
ers of  cotton  and  tobacco  will  he  able  to  look  hack  on  the 
program  as  a  godsend  that  put  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  into  their  pockets. 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  9.— The  story  of  a  farmer  who 
bought  $1,209,600  worth  of  surplus  military  equipment  for 
only  $6.89  and  later  sold  it  back  to  the  government  for 
$63,000  .  .  .  the  man  was  a  naval  officer  in  the  Second 
World   War.  .  .  . 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  9.— The  United  States  is  plan- 
ning today  a  200-million-dollar  Korean  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation program.  .  .  . 

The  ECA  director  said:  'I  think  that  an  effective  re- 
covery program  will  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  we  orig- 
inally planned  for  South  Korea.' 


WASHINGTON. — The  new  senators  and  representa- 
tives will  be  stepping  into  pretty  good  jobs  when  they 
take  office  in  January.  As  members  of  Congress  each  re- 
ceives $15,000  a  year,  $2,500  of  it  tax  free.  But  that's  only 
the  beginning. 

Each  is  given  space  for  an  office  and  a  good-sized  grant 
of  federal  funds  to  hire  help  to  run  it. 

Congressmen  can  mail  letters  for  nothing  .  .  .  break- 
fast and  lunch  in  tax-subsidized  restaurants  at  low  cost. 
.  .  .  work  out  in  well  equipped  gyms  .  .  .  collect  20  cents 
a  mile   (travel  expense  going  and  coming.) 

Representatives  draw  $12,500  a  year  for  office  help  .  .  . 
Every  senator  gets  at  least  $35,400 — up  to  $42,900  for  office 
help.    (And  many  other  free  privileges  besides.) 


BOSTON,  Sept.  7. — A  despondent  young  mother  tossed 

first  one  son  and  then  another  from  a  fifth-floor  window 
of  her  home  today,  and  then  followed  them  ....  Police 
said  the  woman  'apparently  was  despondent  because  her 
husband  couldn't   find  work.' 


SEATTLE  GAS  CO.  employes  will  receive  a  half-day's 

extra  pay  this  month,  but  there's  a  catch.  The  employe 
must  vote  in  Tuesday's  election  to  be  eligible  for  the  bo- 
nus.    Only  supervisory  employes  are  ineligible. 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
by  now — the  reason  why  the  politicians  are  so  anxious  to 
have  people  vote:  they  don't  want  to  lose  their  jobs.) 


PENTAGON  OFFICIALS  say  some  companies  are 
making  'artificially  high'  bids  on  military  contracts — o  a, 
not  to  get  them.  Reason,  companies  don't  want  to  be  the 
first  in  their  industry  to  pare  civilian  output. 


BUSINESS  KNOWS  NO  PATRIOTISM 
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Technology  Marches  On! 


MICROWAVE  RADIO  COMMUNICATIONS 
NET  LINKS  BONNEVILLE  SYSTEM 

BPA's  microwave  radio  communication  system, 
linking  all  major  power  centers  between  the  Olym- 
pic Peninsula  and  Vancouver-Portland  load  centers, 
was  officially  placed  in  service  September  5.  Gi- 
ant parabolic  antenna  on  the  most  northern  micro- 
wave tower  at  Snohomish,  Washington,  projected 
the  voice  of  a  Congressman  by  high  freguency  ra- 
dio beams  to  the  southern  terminal  at  J.  D.  Ross 
Substation,  congratulating  Administrator  Paul  J.  Ra- 
ver and  Sol  E.  Schultz,  Chief  Engineer. 

Initial  microwave  installations,  built  at  a  cost  of 
over  $900,000,  include  terminal  receiving  and  send- 
ing stations  with  microwave  towers,  parabolic  an- 
tenna and  radio  eguipment  adjacent  to  primary 
substations  at  Snohomish,  Covington,  Seattle, 
Olympia  and  Vancouver,  with  repeater  stations  at 
Sguak  Mountain,  Chehalis  and  Rainier.  Final  tests 
of  the  eguipment  are  being  made  by  erection  engi- 
neers of  the  Federal  Telecommunications  Labora- 
tories, Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

Eguipment  is  on  order  to  extend  the  system  to 
Spokane  via  Bonneville,  McNary,  Chief  Joseph  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams,  and  will  be  installed  during 
1951.  Extension  from  Spokane  to  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  and  from  Portland  to  Eugene  is  scheduled  for 
late  in  1952. 

Seven  high  freguency  radio  channels  including 
two  voice  communication,  one  service,  one  teleme- 
tering, two  relaying  and  a  video  fault  location 
channel  are  scheduled  for  initial  operations  of  the 
system,  although  the  channels  can  be  expanded  to 
23  as  the  need  arises.  These  facilities  will  provide 
instant  voice  communication  between  coast  dis- 
patching centers  and  all  substation  operators,  tele- 
metering of  tie  line  loads,  reactive  power  and  gen- 
eration, relaying,  and  fault  location. 

Bonneville's  installation  is  the  largest  of  its  type 
in  the  world  and  will  eventually  extend  the  most 
modern  protective  and  operative  facilities  to  all 
transmission  networks  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Operating  with  an  auxiliary  supply  of  power,  the 
radio  communication  system  will  not  be  subject  to 
interruption  from  power  failures. 


Microwave  impulses  between  Vancouver  and 
Snohomish  are  transmitted  and  received  by  giant 
parabolic  saucer-shaped  discs,  6  to  10  feet  in  diam- 
eter, mounted  on  steel  towers  from  50  to  150  feet 
in  height.  They  are  placed  directionally  and  at 
elevations  to  give  a  'line  of  sight'  between  each 
of  the  stations.  High  freguency  waves  do  not  fol- 
low the  curvature  of  the  earth  but  travel  in  a 
straight  line  and  at  the  speed  of  light,  or  186,000 
statute  miles  per  second. 

A  special  feature  of  the  microwave  facilities  de- 
veloped by  the  Bonneville  engineers  is  the  instant 
detection  of  faults  which  should  greatly  reduce  the 
duration  of  outages  and  facilitate  repairs  to  the 
transmission  system.  . 

Those  facilities,  in  addition  to  providing  major 
operating  and  service  benefits  are  expected  to  re- 
sult in  important  economies  through  increasing  the 
carrying  capacity  of  transmission  lines,  reducing 
maintenance  expenses,  and  facilitating  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system.  Improved  reliability  is  consid- 
ered particularly  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  security. 

— Bonneville  Power  Administration  Currents, 
October  12,  1950. 


MONTANA'S  FIRST 
ALUMINUM  INDUSTRY 

Contracts  for  power  to  establish  Montana's  first 
aluminum  industry  have  been  completed  between 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  the  Har- 
vey Machine  Company  of  Los  Angeles.  Work  is 
to  start  soon  on  construction  of  an  estimated 
$11,000,000  aluminum  reduction  plant  near  Kalis- 
pell,  with  a  capacity  of  70,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Bonneville  interruptible  power  together  with  sup- 
plemental power  from  the  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany when  interruptible  power  is  not  available 
from  Bonneville,  is  expected  to  make  possible  op- 
eration of  the  first  aluminum  reduction  potline  by 
the  spring  of  1951  with  an  annual  production  of 
about  35,000,000  pounds.    A  second  potline  is  sched- 
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Harvesting  machines  digging  sugar  beets  in  Twin  Falls  County,  Idaho. 


uled  for  operation  starting  in  1952  on  the  same 
basis.  Late  in  1953  firm  power  from  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  will  be  available  to  meet  the  full  firm  power 
needs  of  one  potline. 

Power  provisions  of  the  contracts  call  for  deliv- 
ery by  BPA  of  37,000  kilowatts  of  interruptible 
power  starting  in  the  spring  of  1951,  and  74,000  ki- 
lowatts starting  about  December  1952.  When  in- 
stallation of  the  first  three  generators  at  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  is  completed  and  2,000,000  acre-feet  of 
storage  is  available  in  late  1953,  a  20-year  firm 
power  contract  calling  for  delivery  of  37,000  kilo- 
watts of  firm  power  and  37,000  kilowatts  of  inter- 
ruptible becomes  effective. 

Firm  power  for  both  potlines  or  74,000  kilowatts, 
will  be  made  available  one  year  after  the  Bonne- 
ville Administrator  determines  such  additional 
power  to  be  available. 

Wheeling  agreements  provide  for  transmission 
by  BPA  of  power  from  the  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany for  operation  of  the  aluminum  potlines  dur- 
ing the  periods  when  interruptbile  power  is  not 
available.  Initial  delivery  to  the  plant  will  be  made 
over  Bonneville's  Kerr-Hungry  Horse  115,000  volt 
line  until  completion  of  the  Spokane-Hot  Springs 
and  Hot  Springs-Hungry  Horse  230,000  volt  line. 
— Bonneville  Power  Administration. 


MACHINES  HARVEST  SUGAR  BEETS 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  $20,000  worth 
of  mechanized  eguipment  being  used  in  Twin  Falls 
Co.,  to  harvest  sugar  beets.  The  owner  states  thut 
these  machines  can  harvest  18  acres  of  beets  as 
compared  o  about  two  acres  harvested  by  hand  by 


a  crew  of  six  to  eight  men.  The  usual  procedure 
is  to  use  a  'whipper'  to  remove  the  tops  from  the 
beets  before  the  harvester  comes  into  the  field.  La- 
ter, the  tops  are  either  plowed  under  for  fertilizer 
or  else  fed  to  livestock  right  on  the  ground.  Five 
trucks  are  reguired  to  keep  this  fleet  of  harvesters 
working.  So,  another  wearisome,  back-breaking 
job  of  toil  is  fast  succumbing  to  technology.  And 
this  innovation  will  have  other  social  repercussions 
also,  for  the  beet  growers  used  to  import  a  lot  of 
Mexican  labor  to  handle  the  crop. 
— Kelker  photo. 

Courtesy  Twin  Falls  Times-News. 


LIGNITE  A  SOURCE  OF  POWER 

Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  science  editor  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  reports  that  a  new  power  source  has 
been  perfected  by  the  United  States  bureau  of 
mines  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  at  Grand  Forks. 

The  power  source  is  a  new  gas  from  lignite  coal, 
a  black  low  order  coal  which  is  about  35  percent 
water.  The  U.  S.  has  900  billion  tons  of  lignite  de- 
posits, many  of  which  are  in  Oregon,  and  hitherto 
used  principally  to  make  briguets  with  oil.  Blakes- 
lee reports: 

The  secret  of  gas-making  is  a  red-hot  steel  bottle, 
about  18  feet  high  and  nearly  ten  in  diameter.  The 
bottle  has  an  inner  lining,  forming  a  corridor  close 
to  the  red-hot  outer  wall.  This  corridor  is  filled 
with  high-pressure  steam.  Lignite,  fed  in  at  the 
bottle  top,  slides  down  the  corridor. 

There,  heat  and  steam  convert  most  of  the  coal 
into  gas,  known  to  industry  as  water  gas.    This  sin- 
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gle  bottle  makes  enough  gas  daily  to  furnish  power 
for  electricity  to  a  town  of  10,000.  The  corridor  of 
the  bottle  is  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls.     The  center  space  collects  the  gas. 

All  but  15  per  cent  of  the  lignite  turns  into  gases. 
The  remainder  is  not  ashes;  it's  good  fuel,  better 
than  raw  lignite. 

The  new  gas  has  many  uses  besides  burning.  It 
can  be  converted  into  gasoline.  It  can  run  a  Diesel 
engine.  It  can  make  alcohol,  ammonia,  waxes, 
dyes,  and  fats  that  human  beings  can  eat.  And  up 
to  now  lignite  has  been  regarded  as  of  little  value. 
— Capital  Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 


ELECTRONICS   VS.  REFRIGERATION 

CHICAGO,  (UP)— Foods  sterilized  by  electronic 
bombardment  can  be  kept  fresh  and  appetizing  for 
as  long  as  four  years  without  refrigeration,  a  group 
of  Brooklyn  scientists  have  found. 

They  said  the  same  process  could  sterilize  drugs 
for  greater  purity  and  produce  more  effective  vac- 
cines. 

The  scientists  told  the  118th  national  meeting  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  that  high  speed 
electrons  were  fired  at  food  in  bursts  lasting  only 
one  millionth  of  a  second. 

The  result,  they  said,  was  sterilization  of  meats, 
fish,  vegetables,  fruits  and  dairy  products  without 
destroying  their  tissues,  enzymes  or  nutrient  values. 

Enzymes  formerly  were  thought  to  spoil  food, 
the  experts  said,  but  now  insects  and  microorgan- 
isms within  the  food  are  blamed.  The  new  preserv- 
ing process  was  developed  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  latter  elements  are  susceptible  to  electronic 
radiation. 


PUSH  BUTTON  AUTO  BRAKE 
DEVELOPED 

TROY,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10.— (AP)— An  automobile 
brake,  operated  by  a  push  button  on  the  steering 
wheel  instead  of  by  a  foot  pedal,  has  been  devel- 
oped by  research  engineers  at  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

The  school's  department  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing said  yesterday  it  had  developed  a  "magnetic 
fluid  brake,"  which  might  replace  the  present  types 
of  automobile  brakes. 

The  gripping  agent  in  the  new  brake  is  a  thin 
fluid,  which  becomes  progressively  more  solid  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  electric  current  passing 
through  it.  The  electric  current,  from  the  vehicle's 
battery,  is  controlled  by  a  push  button. 

The  braking  fluid  is  a  mixture  of  oil  and  iron 
dust,  the  school  said.  As  electric  current  enters  the 
fluid,  it  creates  a  magnetic  force  that  progressively 
turns  the  fluid  solid.  When  the  current  is  cut  off, 
the  mixture  of  oil  and  iron  dust  instantaneously  re- 
turns to  a  fluid  state. 


U.  S.  TO  GET  PUSH-BUTTON 
PNEUMATIC  TUBE  SYSTEM 

A  pneumatic  tube  system,  v/hich  works  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  dial  telephone,  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  American  market  by  a  German 
subsidiary  of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp. 

Keynote  of  the  system  is  a  co-called  "mechani- 
cal brain"  in  the  carrier  which  permits  the  sender 
to  push  a  button  in  order  to  direct  the  missile  to 
any  desired  station.  This  eliminates  the  need  for 
an  operator  or  central  dispatcher  to  intercept  the 
message  or  article  in  order  to  transmit  it  to  the  fi- 
nal destination. 

The  system  may  consist  of  any  desired  number 
of  stations.  For  example,  a  40  station  system  can 
handle  as  many  as  1,200  carriers  an  hour  and  is 
designed  to  meet  the  reguirements  of  virtually  any 
type  of  building,  according  to  the  designers. 

The  new  system,  which  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  Europe  for  many  years,  is  especially 
designed  for  use  where  speed  and  secrecy  are  im- 
portant in  inter-office  communications. 

—Wall  Street  Journal. 


NEW  MACHINE  TO  CUT 
COTTON  WASTE 

WASHINGTON.— (Science  S  e  r  v  i  c  e).—  Half  the 
cotton  now  wasted,  dropping  from  the  plant  to  the 
ground,  is  expected  to  be  salvaged  with  a  machine 
recently  invented  which  can  be  run  through  the 
cotton  field  after  picking  is  completed  to  gather  the 
waste. 

Some  10  percent  of  the  annual  cotton  crop  is 
now  wasted,  being  dropped  to  the  earth  by  the  ele- 
ments or  in  picking,  whether  by  machine  or  hand. 
Until  now,  no  economical  way  has  been  found  to 
salvage  this  waste.  The  new  machine  will  gather 
up  even  partly  or  wholly  buried  cotton,  its  inventors 
say. — Seattle  Times. 


HEAR!    HEAR! 

Two  Australians  have  developed  a  way  to  wash 
clothes  with  sound.  Clothes,  water  and  soap  are 
placed  in  the  machine.  An  electrosonic  unit  pro- 
duces sound  waves  that  agitate  water  and  clothes 
a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  at  the  rate  of  100 
times  per  second.  The  power  unit  is  an  electro- 
magnet with  no  moving  parts.  The  producers  are 
J.  E.  Excell  and  H.  J.  Jones  of  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 
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Report  On  the  Robot  Age 


IN  THE  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  Novembsr 
19  appeared  an  article  by  Edmund  C.  Berkeley 
describing  the  trend  toward  automaticity  in  pro- 
duction and  service  operations.  Not  only  do  ma- 
chines do  the  work  for  man,  machines  also  super- 
vise and  guide  other  machines.  More  than  that, 
man  is  now  producing  machines  that  can  think — 
they  can  analyze  information,  make  computations, 
and  arrive  at  decisions  much  faster  and  more  accu- 
rately than  could  any  human  being. 

The  article  gives  various  examples  of  what  ma- 
chines can  do  to  replace  men.  It  tells  how  the  steel 
rolling  mills  were  changed  by  gradual  stages  into 
completely  automatic  factories.  From  the  present, 
the  author  attempts  to  make  projections  into  the 
future  and  hint  at  their  effects  on  society.  He 
dwells  particularly  on  the  need  for  automatic  ma- 
chines in  modern  and  future  warfare,  and  gives 
brief  descriptions  of  several  that  have  already  been 
developed.  Then  he  summarizes  their  probable  so- 
cial effects  thus: 

'What  are  their  implications  for  mankind?  Ob- 
viously they  (robot  machines)  bring  a  heightened 
sense  of  insecurity  .  .  .  people  are  endangered 
economically — in  their  jobs  and  pocketbooks.  The 
application  of  robot  machines  in  industry  plainly 
increases  the  hazards  of  unemployment.  Thou- 
sands of  jobs  have  already  been  lost  to  robots.  Con- 
sider what  happens  when  automatic  machinery  is 
used,  for  example,  in  making  cigarettes,  glass  bot- 
tles, and  shoes,  or  for  operating  dial-telephone  sys- 
tems. In  1949  Boston  became  the  seventh  Amer- 
ican city  where  long-distance  telephone  calls  were 
handled  automatically  by  a  system  known  as  "op- 
erator toll  dialing,"  and  a  newspaper  report  of  the 
event  included  this  sentence:  "The  one  bitter  note 
seeping  out  from  the  proud  new  telephone  building 
and  its  wondrous  insides  was  the  fact  that  450  toll 
operators  received  their  termination  notices." 

'.  .  .  It  may  be  argued  that  there  will  always  be 
work  for  large  numbers  of  people  in  making  and 
servicing  robot  machines.  This  is  doubtful.  If  a 
present-day  robot  factory  can  roll  hot  steel,  a  future 
robot  factory  can  produce  little  robots  on  an  auto- 
matic assembly  line.  .  .  .  Theoretically,  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  what  a  robot  machine  can,  in 
time,  be  made  to  do' 

At  this  place  in  the  article,  the  author  suddenly 


realizes  that  he  owes  his  allegiance  to  the  Price 
System  and  he  proceeds  to  negate  all  that  he  has 
said  up  to  this  point.  First,  he  tries  to  assure  us 
that  the  robot  revolution  will  be  achieved  'slowly,' 
and  that,  if  a  Robot  Machine  Commission  is  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  their  introduction,  the  effects  of 
robots  on  our  Price  System  can  be  minimized.  He 
gives  some  puerile  directions  as  to  how  this  Com- 
mission should  operate.  To  make  sure  that  the 
dear  public  will  not  be  frightened  by  the  sud- 
deness  of  the  change  which  is  already  upon  us 
and  gaining  momentum,  he  resorts  to  a  Big  White 
Lie  (guote):  '.  .  .  although  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  long  it  will  take  to  accomplish  the  Robot  Re- 
volution, we  may  hazard  a  guess.  Considering  the 
present  speed  of  scientific  and  technical  advance, 
it  seems  likely  that  it  may  be  accomplished  in,  to 
use  a  round  figure,  the  next  200  years.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  some  of  the  won- 
ders which  the  people  of  the  year  2150  will  enjoy. 
These  are  only  roseate  guesses  embroidered  with  a 
tint  of  sensationalism.  For  example:  'The  earth 
would  be  a  great  garden,  carefully  attended  by  ro- 
bot workers.  .  .  .  Trips  to  the  moon  would  be  com- 
monplace.' .  .  .  These  guesses  and  the  assumptions 
on  which  they  are  based  need  not  concern  us  here. 

The  height  of  absurdity  and  deceit  is  reached  in 
a  concluding  paragraph  with  this  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence: 'Would  the  people  earn  enough  to  live 
on?  Certainly.  The  opportunity  to  work  would  be 
guaranteed,  and  the  inclination  to  work  hard  and 
well  would  be  fostered  by  science  and  rewarded 
by  society.' 

Work  at  what? 

We  ask,  how  corrupt  can  one  become  under  the 
Price  System?  Certainly,  we  cannot  trust  the  in- 
tegrity of  paid  writers  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  breed  nor 
the  periodicals  that  print  their  misinformation.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  recall  at  this  point  (with  a 
modified  application  in  mind)  the  advice  given  by 
Norbert  Wiener  in  his  book,  'The  Human  Use  of 
Human  Beings,'  regarding  the  American  scientists 
who  have  sold  out  their  integrity  for  the  economic 
rewards  of  the  Price  System: 

'Let  these  wise  men  (the  gentlemen  who  have 
made  it  their  business  to  be  our  mentors)  remem- 
ber  that   in   the   natural   course   of   events,   a  con- 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debt.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receive  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Y  io  r  k  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rioo  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
Datriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Report  on  the  Robot  Age 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 
science  which  has  been  bought  once  will  be  bought 
twice.  The  loyalty  to  humanity  which  can  be  sub- 
verted by  a  skillful  distribution  of  administrative 
sugar  plums  will  be  followed  by  a  loyalty  to  offi- 
cial superiors  lasting  just  so  long  as  we  have  the 
bigger  sugar  plums  to  distribute.  The  day  may 
well  come  when  it  constitutes  the  biggest  potential 
threat  to  our  own  security.  In  that  moment  in 
which  some  other  power,  be  it  Fascist  or  Commu- 
nist, is  in  a  position  to  offer  the  greater  rewards, 
our  good  friends  who  have  rushed  to  our  defense 
per  account  rendered  will  egually  rush  to  our  sub- 
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jection  and  annihilation.  May  (the  administrators) 
remember  that  for  their  own  sake,  if  not  for  ours, 
they  must  not  wait  beyond  the  first  glimmerings  of 
success  on  the  part  of  our  opponents  to  put  to  death 
those  whom  they  have  already  corrupted!' 

— Techno  Critic. 

'PEACE  ON   EARTH' 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  this  year  even 
t  h  e  beautiful  old  Christmas  theme  of  'Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men'  has  been  perverted  for 
purposes  of  propaganda.  Now  it  is,  'Peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will.' 
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IT'S  LATER  THAN  YOU  THINK 


ALMOST  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  Howard  Scott  told  an  au- 
dience in  New  York,  and  since  then  he  has  repeated  many  times  at 
public  meetings  across  the  Continent,  that:  'If  the  United  States,  in 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs,  continues  to  be  dominated  by  the 
policy  of  business  expediency,  the  day  will  come  in  the  next  three 
decades  when  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  eat  international 
dead  crow  served  with  Russian  dressing  and  Tartar  sauce.'  That 
dish  is  about  to  be  served,  and  the  American  public  will  have  to  eat 
the  bitter  spoils  garnered  from  foreign  continents  by  America's  inter- 
national salesmen.  But  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  turn  from  defeat 
abroad  to  the  achievement  of  an  American  victory  on  this  Continent 
— the  building  of  the  North  American  Technate. 
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Editorial 


MILITARISM 


By  Major  Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler,  W.S.M.C.,  Retired 


THERE  isn't  a  trick  in  the  rack- 
eteering bag  that  the  military 

gang  is  blind  to.  It  has  its 
'finger  men'  (to  point  out  ene- 
mies), its  'muscle  men'  (to  de- 
stroy enemies),  its  'brain  guys' 
(to  plan  war  preparations),  and  a 
'Big  Boss'  (supernationalistic  capi- 
talism.) 

"It  may  seem  odd  for  me,  a 
military  man  to  adopt  such  a 
comparison.  Truthfulness  com- 
pels me  to  do  so.  I  spent  33  years 
and  4  months  in  active  military 
service  as  a  member  of  our  coun- 
try's most  agile  military  force — 
the  Marine  Corps.  I  served  in  all 
commissioned  ranks  from  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  to  Major-General. 
And  during  that  period  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  being  a  high- 
class  muscle  man  for  Big  Busi- 
ness, for  Wall  Street  and  for  the 
bankers.  In  short,  I  was  a  rack- 
eteer, a  gangster  for  capitalism. 

"I  suspected  I  was  just  a  part 
of  a  racket  at  the  time.  Now  I 
am  sure  of  it.  Like  all  members 
of  the  military  profession  I  never 
had  an  original  thought  until  I 
left  the  service.  My  mental  fac- 
ulties remained  in  suspended  ani- 
mation while  I  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  higher-ups.  This  is  typical 
with  everyone  in  the  military 
service. 

"Thus  I  helped  make  Mexico 
and  especially  Tampico  safe  for 
American  oil  interests  in  1914.  I 
helped  make  Haiti  and  Cuba  a 
decent  place  for  the  National  City 


Bank  boys  to  collect  revenues  in. 
I  helped  in  the  raping  of  half  a 
dozsn  Central  American  repub- 
lics for  the  benefit  of  Wall  Street. 
The  record  of  racketeering  is 
long.  I  helped  purify  Nicaragua 
for  the  international  banking 
house  of  Brown  Brothers  in 
1809-12.  I  brought  light  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  f  o  r  Amer- 
ican Sugar  interests  in   1916.     In 


China  in  1927  I  helped  see  to  it 
that  the  Standard  Oil  went  its 
way  unmolested. 

"During  those  years,  I  had,  as 
the  boys  in  the  back  room  would 
say,  a  swell  racket.  I  was  re- 
warded with  honors,  medals  and 
promotion.  Looking  back  on  it,  I 
feel  that  I  might  have  given  Al 
Capone  a  few  hints.  The  best  he 
could  do  was  to  operate  his 
racket  in  three  city  districts.  I 
operated  on  three  continents." 
— Major  Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler, 

U.S.M.G,  Retired. 
From  an  article  in  Common  Sense, 

November,  1935. 


Will  Rogers  on  -     -     - 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


OUR  public  men  are  speaking 
everyday  on  something  but  they 
ain't  saying  nothing.  But  when 
Mr.  Harding  said  that,  in  case  of  an- 
,  other  war  that  capital  would  be 
drafted  the  same  as  men,  he  put  over 
a  thought  that,  if  carried  out,  would 
do  more  to  stop  wars  than  all  the  In- 
ternational Courts  and  Leagues  of  Na- 
tions in  the  world. 

Of  the  three  things  to  prevent  wars, 
League  of  Nations,  International 
Court,  anc'i  this  drafting  of  capital, 
this  last  one  is  so  far  ahead  of  the 
others  there  is  no  comparison.  When 
the  Wall  Street  Millionaire  knows  that 
you  are  not  only  going  to  come  into 
his  office  and  take  his  Secretary  and 
Clerks  but  that  you  come  in  to  get 
his  dough,  say  Boy  there  wouldn't  be 
any  war.  You  will  hear  the  question: 
'Yes  but  how  could  you  do  it?' 

Say,  you  take  a  boy's  life,  don't 
you?  When  you  take  boys  away  you 
take  everything  they  have  in  the 
world,  that  i>,  their  life.  You  send 
them  to  war  and  part  of  that  life  you 
don't   use    (if   any)    you    let    him    come 


back  with  it.  Well,  that's  the  way  to 
do  with  wealth.  Take  all  he  has,  give 
him  a  bare  living  the  same  as  you  do 
the  Soldier.  Give  him  the  same  allow- 
ance as  the  Soldier — all  of  us  that  stay 
at  home. 

There  can  be  no  profiteering.  The 
Government  owns  everything  till  the 
war  is  over.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child,  from  Henry  F'ordi  and  John  D. 
down,  get  their  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  day  the  same  as  the  Soldier.  The 
only  way  a  man  could  profiteer  in  a 
war  like  that  would  be  to  raise  more 
children. 

If  a  man  went  before  the  people  on 
a  platform  of  that  kind  and  put  it 
over,  he  could  remain  president  till 
his  whiskers  got  so  long  he  could 
make  a  fortune  just  picking  the  lost 
golf  balls  out  of  them.  But,  no,  it 
will  never  get  anywhere.  The  rich 
will  say  it  ain't  practical,  and  the  poor 
will  never  get  a  chance  to  find  out  if 
it  is  or  nut. 

—Will  Rogers  in  The  Illiterate 
Digest  (1924). 
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'It's  Later  Than  You  Think' 


The  impact  of  modern  technology  is  tearing  the  social  fabric  of  the 
world  of  yesterday  to  shreds.  The  next  five  years  will  be  more  deci- 
sive in  the  social  life  of  man  than  the  previous  fifty  centuries,  and  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  the  most  conclusive. 


On  February  28,  1S50,  Continental  Headquarters 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  released  the  following  state- 
ment on  international  affairs  as  a  guide  to  the 
Members  of  Technocracy.  For  more  than  a  year 
now,  the  events  of  history  have  marched  on,  and 
they  have  emphatically  validated  this  analysis  of 
Technocracy.  The  Korean  War  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant superficial  event  of  this  intervening  time;  but 
it  marks  merely  a  milestone  in  the  course  of  history 
in  Asia  and  not  a  significant  change  in  the  general 
trend. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written,  Syngman 
Rhee  was  screaming  for  the  absorption  of  North 
Korea  into  South  Korea  by  military  conquest 
and  American  newspapers  were  reporting  the  ex- 
cursions of  South  Korean  troops  across  the  38th  par- 
allel as  'border  incidents.'  A  few  weeks  later,  when 
if  became  apparent  that  a  war  in  Europe  was  not 
forthcoming  in  the  spring  of  1950,  that  superb  ex- 
ponent of  American  diplomatic  reactionism,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  was  sent  to  Japan  and  Korea  for  se- 
cret confabs  with  Genera]  MacArthur,  Ambassador 
Muccio,  Syngman  Rhee,  and  the  chief  American 
military  advisor  in  Korea,  General  Roberts.  Scarcely 
had  Dulles  left  Korea  before  war  between  North 
and  South  Korea  broke  out,  and  it  'just  happened' 
that  several  well-known  American  newspaper  re- 
porters were  on  the  scene  to  report  the  event.  The 
actual  happenings  immediately  preceding  the  cross- 
ing of  the  boundary  by  the  armies  of  North  Korea 
ere  still  obscured  in  a  smog  of  propaganda  charges 
and  counter-charges.  In  spite  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  impassioned  bellowings  of  Warren 
Austin,  there  still  remains  a  valid  question  as  to 
whose  armies  crossed  the  38th  parallel  first. 

Reqardless  of  how  long  the  United  States  armed 
forces  are  able  to  stay  in  Korea,  that  peninsula — 
for  us,  as  a  long-range  proposition — is  untenable. 
And  whether  America's  devastation  of  Korea  was 


undertaken  in  the  name  of  some  'high  moral  prin- 
ciple' or  merely  to  seek  control  of  its  rich  gold 
mines  for  the  benefit  of  American  business  inter- 
ests, we  contend  that  the  price  is  too  high  in  terms 
of  American  casualties  and  resources — even  if  we 
discount  entirely  the  tremendous  amount  of  death 
and  suffering  which  we  are  inflicting  on  our  South 
Korean  friends. 

The  Northwest  Technocrat  offers  the  following 
analysis  for  the  consideration  of  the  general  reader. 
Although  it  is  more  than  a  year  old,  its  authenticity 
has  been  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  pass- 
age of  time.  It  still  constitutes  the  basis  for  an 
American  strategic  policy  which  is  in  accord  with 
the  facts  of  today. 


FOR  thousands  of  years,  the  social  structures 
evolved  by  mankind,  in  the  subdivision  of  la- 
bor, managerial,  and  political  responsibility, 
were  relatively  simple  and  somewhat  similar,  both 
in  their  facade  and  in  their  internal  construction. 
Any  social  structure  that  grew  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  community  and  became  national 
in  its  scope  and  jurisdiction  was  dependent  upon 
human  toil  and  hand  tools  as  the  chief  (or  only) 
means  of  producing  physical  wealth.  The  main 
problem  consisted  in  organizing  human  effort  in  its 
hand  tool  application  to  the  natural  resources  of 
this  area.  The  human  being  was  practically  the 
only  machine  at  the  disposal  of  any  national  econ- 
omy. The  few  domesticated  animals  were  mainly 
used  for  transportation  and  their  contribution  was 
of  minor  importance  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
human.      In    the    historical    progression    through 
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Egypt,  Assyria,  Mycenae,  Greece,  Carthage  and 
Rome,  and  into  the  Middle  Ages,  military  armies 
invaded  and  conguered  territories  not  only  for  food, 
timber,  and  minerals,  but  also  for  human  beings. 
The  capture  of  human  beings  as  slave  machines 
became  the  main  item  of  national  business  in  many 
ancient  economies.  The  Roman  Senate  devoted 
the  major  portion  of  its  efforts  to  deliberations  re- 
garding instructions  to  the  Roman  Legions  concern- 
ing territories  which  would  be  most  profitable  for 
further  conquest  in  order  to  keep  the  slave  market 
supplied  with  fresh  deliveries  of  new  human  ma- 
chines. 

HUMAN  SLAVE  MACHINES 

In  the  operation  of  these  hand  tool,  human  toil 
economies,  the  citizen-subject  of  a  defeated  nation 
became  the  slave  machine  of  the  conqueror,  to  be 
worn  out  with  overwork  and,  when  obsolescent,  to 
be  dumped  back  on  the  slave  market  as  the  human 
debris  of  the  system.  These  economies,  in  order  to 
increase  the  production  of  physical  wealth  in  their  re- 
spective national  states,  had  several  things  in  com- 
mon. More  production  could  be  achieved  only  by 
working  more  human  beings  longer  hours.  More  hu- 
man beings  meant  more  slaves,  and  more  slaves 
meant  that  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  had  to 
go  ever  farther  afield,  in  order  to  conquer  fresh  ter- 
ritories to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  The  prim- 
itive methods  of  those  times,  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tions and  t  h  e  ravages  of  disease,  famines,  and 
wars,  very  naturally  limited  population  growth  and 
the  life  expectancy  of  those  that  survived  child- 
hood. Population  became  concentrated  in  certain 
areas  in  which  agricultural  production,  mostly  for 
the  raising  of  food,  was  less  arduous  and  more  sus- 
ceptible in  rendering  returns  from  the  soil.  Human 
society,  with  primitive  hand  tools,  simply  did  not 
have  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  conquer  and  ex- 
ploit territories  that  would  have  required  new  tech- 
niques and  new  weapons  in  order  to  produce  so- 
cial results.  The  expansion  of  national  domains 
was  therefore  limited  by  the  primitiveness  of  their 
tools  and  techniques.  Mankind  for  thousands  of 
years  expanded  in  east-west  directions,  forced  by 
climatic  changes  and  wars,  but  was  never  able  to 
achieve  a  technological  conguest  of  the  whole  geo- 
graphical area  of  any  continent. 

The  population  of  the  globe  is  estimated  to  have 
reached  four  hundred  million  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  to  have  passed  the  eight  hundred  million 
mark  in  the  year  1800.     The  present  world  popula- 


tion is  estimated  at  two  billion,  three  hundred  mil- 
lion. The  prospects  of  a  three  billion  world  popu- 
lation, if  the  present  trends  continue,  will  be  reached 
in  another  three  decades.  In  the  centuries  past, 
mankind,  organized  as  nations  and  as  armies,  could 
migrate  and  expand  into  fresh  territories.  Most  of 
the  territories  conguered  and  absorbed,  or  passed 
through,  were  of  lesser  population  density  than  the 
home  lands. 

The  great  migratory  expansions  of  history  can 
mostly  be  credited  to  climatic  compulsion,  religious 
proselytizing  by  military  conquests,  plus,  last  but 
not  necessarily  least,  the  collective  organization 
into  a  military  force  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
what  could  best  be  described  as  international  loot. 
Climatic  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  the 
eight  hundred  year  climatic  cycle  theory  has  been 
propounded  as  being  the  primary  motivating  force 
that  drove  the  Medes  and  Persians  west  and  north, 
to  be  defeated  in  490  B.  C.  at  Marathon  in  Greece 
and  ten  years  later  at  Salamis.  Thus  ended  a  great 
thrust  from  the  east  until,  about  eight  centuries  later 
in  451  A.  D.,  Atilla  the  Hun  reached  France  in  his 
western  thrust  and,  while  defeated  in  battle,  was 
still  so  powerful  that  his  forces  remained  in  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  territories  conquered  in  his 
advance.  Another  eight  hundred  years  later,  Gen- 
ghis Khan's  Golden  Horde  came  out  of  the  East, 
and  his  marshals  and  their  armies  swept  everything 
before  them  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Adriatic 
and  the  region  just  south  of  what  is  now  Berlin. 

It  is  reported  that  earth  temperatures  rose  and 
climates  altered  to  such  an  extent  that  Iceland  was 
able  to  grow  fruit  and  become  somewhat  salubrious 
in  the  early  1100's.  Food  became  more  plentiful 
and  the  North  Temperate  belt  of  Europe  and  Asia 
became  milder.  This,  of  course,  did  not  occur  sud- 
denly or  within  a  short  period  of  time,  but  was  un- 
doubtedly a  change  of  such  slight  annual  incre- 
ment that  it  passed  unnoticed  by  the  citizens  of  that 
time.  As  the  climate  became  warmer  farther  north, 
the  growing  season  lengthened,  food  was  more 
abundant  and  the  population  increased  accord- 
ingly. This  period  continued  until  earth  tempera- 
tures in  their  increase  brought  about  a  diminution 
of  rainfall  and  greater  evaporation  of  water  stor- 
age, resulting  finally  in  the  establishment  of 
drought  and  desert  areas,  forcing  the  migration  of 
a  vast  number  of  human  beings.  In  the  periods  of 
world  history  which  are  mentioned  here,  it  would 
be  well  to  recall  that  there  were  vast  spaces  of  the 
world's  surface  literally  unoccupied  and,  therefore, 
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offering  but  slight  resistance  to  military  invasion 
and  conguest.  In  all  the  thousands  of  years  of  Med- 
iterranean civilization,  the  expansion  of  European 
peoples  southward  into  Africa  never  extended  be- 
yond an  embroidered  fringe  on  the  northern  edge 
of  that  great  continent.  Except  for  the  Egyptians  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  when  the  Mediterranean 
littoral  was  o  c  c  u  p  i  e  d — by  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Saracens,  each  in  turn — A  f  r  i  c  a  was  penetrated 
southward  only  a  few  miles.  The  lack  of  water,  the 
sand,  the  heat,  and  the  inhospitable  territory  of  the 
Great  Sahara  prevented  the  southward  march  of 
empires. 

With  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in 
14S2  and  the  subseguent  increase  in  world  popula- 
tion, mankind  has  occupied  most  of  the  unfilled 
spaces  of  the  globe.  Those  spaces  that  are  left — 
such  as  the  icy  wastes  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarc- 
tic, the  arid  deserts  on  all  continents,  the  barren 
high  mountainous  plateaus,  the  steaming  jungles 
of  the  tropics  and  the  dreary  expanses  of  the  sub- 
arctic tundras — have  always  been  uninhabited. 
They  will  remain  uninhabited  except  in  those  spe- 
cial cases  where  they  are  subjected  to  technolog- 
ical reclamation  on  a  continental  scale,  organized 
as  a  collective  effort  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  pri- 
mary sovereign  powers. 

INDIAN   POPULATION  DECIMATED 

In  the  458  years  since  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  Indian  population  of  the  hemisphere  has  been 
decimated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  constitutes  only 
a  minor  percentage  of  the  existing  population,  now 
mostly  of  European  descent.  In  the  North  Temper- 
ate zone,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  at- 
tained social  systems  that  are  today  the  outstand- 
ing examples  of  technological  means  applied  to  the 
production  of  physical  wealth.  The  United  States, 
beginning  with  the  original  thirteen  colonies  in  1776 
with  a  population  of  slightly  over  three  million,  has 
increased  to  over  150  million.  Canada,  with  a  mere 
handful  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  has 
now  passed  the  13  million  mark. 

The  great  expanse  of  arable  land  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  lies  within  the  Continent  of  North 
America.  South  America,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
its  great  land  expanse  just  above  and  below  the 
eguator,  mostly  within  the  tropics.  The  arable  land 
of  South  America  within  the  South  Temperate  zone 
is  the  lesser  portion  of  that  continent  and  is  of  mi- 
nor importance  and  size  when  compared  to  the  land 
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mass  of  North  America  lying  within  the  North  Tem- 
perate zone.  South  America  has  its  greatest  width 
at  the  eguator  and  its  size  progressively  declines 
as  one  proceeds  southward.  The  pampas  plains  of 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  part  of  Paraguay  are  com- 
parable in  the  sense  of  agricultural  production  to 
the  midwest  prairies  of  North  America. 

Each  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
witnessed  an  almost  continuous  population  increase 
in  the  last  150  years.  Eighty  years  ago  there  were 
still  wide  open  spaces  to  which  the  citizen  might 
migrate  or  into  which  the  foreigner  might  immi- 
grate. These  open  spaces  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  there  is  relatively  little  territory  left  to  which 
the  individual  can  pioneer  a  new  agricultural  fron- 
tier. It  is  true  that  there  are  still  vast  acreages 
which  could  be  utilized  by  some  form  of  agronomy, 
but  these  large  territories  lie  either  in  the  far  North, 
in  arid  desert  or  in  tropical  jungle.  Conversion  of 
these  areas  could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  in- 
vasion of  immigrants  on  the  old  basis  of  the  indi- 
vidual pioneer.  Such  territories  could  be  invaded 
and  converted  to  social  productiveness  only  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  huge,  planned,  collective  ac- 
tion, based  upon  the  utmost  in  technological  utili- 
zation, and  capable  of  achieving  its  objective  only 
as  a  result  of  long-range  engineering  execution  on 
a  giant  scale. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  when  the  Dutch  entered 
Java,  it  is  estimated,  the  population  of  that 
island  had  passed  the  ten  million  mark  and  today, 
after  three  centuries  of  the  most  efficient  colonial 
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administration,  the  Javanese  now  exceed  forty-seven 
million  on  an  island  approximately  the  same  size 
as  Cuba  but  possessing  much  less  arable  land.  Java 
has  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  territory  in 
mountains  and  volcanoes;  the  terrain  of  Cuba  is 
blessed  by  their  absence.  India  several  centuries 
ago,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Clive,  had  an  esti- 
mated population  of  100  to  125  million,  but  it  too  has 
multiplied  to  where  modern  India,  including  Pakis- 
tan, has  over  420  million  with  a  current  rate  of 
population  increase  of  50  million  in  ten  years.  China 
has  been  less  spectacular  in  its  population  growth 
in  the  several  centuries  since  the  advent  of  the 
white  man,  but  China  today  has  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  over  450  million  and  closer  to  470  million. 
Turning  to  Europe,  we  find  that  Great  Britain  has 
passed  the  50  million  mark,  and  its  vital  statistics 
show  that  it  has  a  net  increase  in  its  population  of 
between  450  thousand  and  500  thousand  per  an- 
num. Fifty  million  Britons  are  a  long  way  from  the 
five  million  of  the  Black  Prince.  This  nation  of 
shopkeepers  has  created  the  British  Empire  and 
carried  the  English  language  around  the  globe,  im- 
planting the  culture  and  tradition  of  its  Anglo-Saxon 
heritage.  Yes,  it  has  done  all  that  but,  in  so  doing, 
it  has  reached  the  astounding  figure,  unegualed 
anywhere  else  by  any  other  major  country  in  the 
world,  of  a  population  density  of  three  thousand 
people  per  square  mile  of  arable  soil.  This  figure 
is  approached  in  only  a  few  small  areas,  such  as 
the  intensive  agricultural  section  of  the  Orient  and 
the  delta  of  the  Nile. 

A  DOUBLE-BARRELED  PROGRAM 

We  in  the  United  States,  in  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years,  have  always  had  a  frontier  to  which 
we  could  expand.  But  our  frontier  days  are  over, 
and  our  westward  expansion  has  stopped  with  the 
Pacific,  except  for  the  collection  of  islands  scattered 
across  millions  of  square  miles  of  that  giant  ocean. 
In  terms  of  the  price  paid  for  our  recent  military  ef- 
fort in  the  Pacific,  these  islands  became  the  most 
expensive  real  estate  in  the  world  with  little  land 
territory  which  could  be  considered  arable.  As 
territorial  bases  for  ships  and  planes,  yes;  as  areas 
into  which  to  pour  any  considerable  number  of  hu- 
man beings,  the  answer  is  no. 

President  Truman  advocates  a  welfare  state  here 
at  home  and  proposes  his  Point  Four  program  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  President  Truman's  Point  Four  program 
proposes  that  the  United  States,  through  an  exten- 


sion of  its  governmental  agencies,  survey  and  plan 
the  backward  areas  of  the  world.  American  science, 
technology,  and  engineering,  backed  by  the  money 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  with  American  business 
riding  in  the  driver's  seat,  is  to  be  the  compound 
means  by  which  the  backward  areas  can  be  reha- 
bilitated so  that  their  standard  of  living  can  be 
raised  to  sufficient  heights  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
buying  the  products  of  American  business,  sold 
with  all  the  sloganeering  at  the  command  of  Amer- 
ican salesmanship.  This  Point  Four  program  is  a 
double-barreled  proposition:  on  one  hand,  it  ap- 
peals to  the  humanitarianism  and  the  missionary 
complex  inherent  in  the  majority  of  our  citizens;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clever  psychologically  in  that 
it  would  afford  a  worldwide  field  of  possible  ap- 
peasement for  the  guilty  conscience  of  our  success- 
ful chiselers.  The  United  States  would  then  be  pro- 
vided with  territory  all  over  the  world  in  which  it 
could  do  somebody  good.  The  reverse  of  this,  of 
course,  is  that  you  must  always  do  others  good  be- 
fore they  do  you  good. 


This  Point  Four  program  also  embodies  the  chief 
hate  and  envy  hysteria  that  is  at  present  sweeping 
these  United  States;  namely,  the  citizenry  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  is  called  upon  to  support  this  program  of 
world  betterment  because  by  so  doing  the  United 
States,  if  successful,  would  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  citizens  of  every  economically  de- 
pressed area.  This  would  result  in  such  increased 
power  that  the  said  citizens  of  such  areas  would 
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then  be  able  to  purchase  so  many  products  of 
American  business  that  the  wolf  of  communism 
would  be  frightened  from  their  door  with  a  collec- 
tion of  klaxon  horns,  P.  A.  systems  and  television 
sets.  The  theory  is  that,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Point  Four  program,  American  business  would 
be  subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer  to  save 
the  depressed  areas  from  the  infiltration  of  any 
radical  social  ideas.  American  business  would 
reap  great  profits  in  the  process  of  this  salvation 
which  would,  of  course,  result  in  the  resource  deple- 
tion of  the  North  American  Continent — a  situation 
unsolvable  by  any  political  Point  Four  program. 

On  May  9,  1950,  five  years  will  have  passed 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  surrender 
of  the  Wehrmacht  at  Berlin.  Since  the  Berlin  surren- 
der, the  United  States  dipped  slightly  into  recession 
in  1946,  only  to  climb  out  on  the  wave  of  a  postwar 
prosperity  that  exceeded  the  heights  reached  dur- 
ing the  war.  Prices  and  wages  have  all  spiralled 
upward,  corporate  profits  rising  faster  than  either. 
Corporate  profits  rose  in  '48  and  '49  to  the  all-time 
high  in  business  history.  Inflationary  forces  con- 
tinued to  exert  their  upward  pressure,  checked  only 
slightly  by  minor  credit  controls,  discount  rates,  and 
the  availability  of  goods  and  materials.  Currency 
in  circulation  was  400%  of  the  currency  in  circula- 
tion in  the  early  30's  (7  billion  in  1932  and  28  billion 
in  1949).  National  gross  income  passed  the  $240 
billion  mark  compared  to  $82  billion  in  1929. 

In  1947,  General  George  Catlett  Marshall,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  journeyed  to  Moscow  to  attend  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  Conference.  The  Con- 
ference was  opened  in  Moscow  under  very  favor- 
able auspices  and  extreme  cordiality  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  so  favorable  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment dispensed  with  its  rigid  controls  of  censor- 
ship and  allowed  the  foreign  correspondents  the 
privilege  of  broadcasting  over  the  Russian  facili- 
ties, one  might  say,  completely  uncensored.  The 
Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  was  be- 
gun by  the  Russians  under  the  most  salutary  cir- 
cumstances on  March  10,  1947.  On  March  12,  1947, 
President  Truman  of  the  United  States  proclaimed 
his  Truman  Doctrine,  which  was  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  by  indirection,  thereby  de- 
priving the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  its  con- 
stitutional power. 

The  declaration  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  ruined 
the  Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War.     The  word 


ing  of  this  Doctrine  was  similar  in  intent  and  pur- 
pose to  that  declaration  previously  issued  by  Pope 
Pius  XII  as  political  head  of  the  Vatican  and  Su- 
preme Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  spiritual  hier- 
archy. For  better  or  for  worse,  the  United  States  in 
its  foreign  policy  went  to  bed  with  the  Holy  See. 
L'affaire  Truman  and  the  Vatican  brought  on  a  pe- 
riod of  diplomatic  connubial  bliss.  This  wholly  il- 
licit relationship  was  hailed  as  a  welcome  alliance 
by  many  of  our  leading  citizens,  such  as  James 
Vincent  Forrestal,  James  Aloysius  Farley,  Robert 
Murphy,  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  General  How- 
ley,  Frank  Hague,  Howard  McGrath,  Senator  Pat 
McCarran,  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  Clare  Booth  Luce, 
the  Hearst  Press,  and  practically  every  other  press 
in  these  United  States. 

AMERICA  PRIMES  THE  PUMP 

The  Truman  Doctrine  brought  on  its  corollaries, 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram. Western  Europe  had  to  be  saved  from  the 
Russians  and  communism;  American  Business  had 
to  be  saved  from  a  recession  and,  even  worse,  a 
depression.  So,  the  United  States  pumped  in  bil- 
lions of  U.  S.  dollars  and  millions  of  tons  of  Amer- 
ican goods,  machinery,  and  material,  chiefly  to 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  West  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  with  some  mi- 
nor driblets  to  the  remainder  of  the  national  entities 
in  Western  Europe.  The  United  States  poured  other 
billions  into  China,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
etc.  Capital,  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
U.  S.  corporate  enterprise,  and  individuals,  was 
rushed  into  the  breech  to  rehabilitate  the  system 
of  business  enterprise  by  installing  and  increasing 
the  productive  capacity  of  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  public  services.  In  each  case,  the  recipient 
of  our  foreign  aid  in  Europe  had  its  financial  and 
business  structure  upheld  by  the  vast  pump-priming 
of  American  dollars  and  credit.  Their  industrial  ca- 
pacity to  produce  was  not  only  renovated  and  im- 
proved, but  also  multiplied.  The  United  States 
Government  supplied  American  capital  to  rebuild 
docks,  harbors,  railroads,  power  plants,  and  to 
build  new  and  re-equip  existing  oil  refineries,  ce- 
ment plants,  textile  factories,  steel  plants,  chemical 
plants,  and  a  long  list  of  other  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities. 

The  world  of  1950  is  vastly  more  complex,  more 
tenuous  and  intricate,  than  the  world  of  1939  or 
1929.  Today,  automobiles  are  produced  in  commer- 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Dissent  Becomes  Disloyalty 


By  ABRAHAM  POMERANTZ 


First  delivered  as  a  speech,  this  article  has  since  been  widely  reprinted. 
Abraham  Pomerantz,  a  New  York  attorney,  was  Chief  Counsel  at  the 
trial  of  Nazi  industrialists  at  Nuremberg. 


OUR  Nuremberg  autopsy  of  Hitler  Germany 
exploded  some  popular  misconceptions  con- 
cerning the  rise  of  Nazism.  One  of  the  most 
widely  held  myths  is  that  when  Nazism  arrived  in 
Germany,  it  came  full  blown — to  a  people  predis- 
posed to  its  virus. 

The  truth,  however,  is  quite  different.  And  be- 
cause I  feel  that  there  are  some  ominous  and  sick- 
ening parallels  between  Germany,  1933,  and  Amer- 
ica today,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  briefly  to  re- 
trace the  principal  stages  along  the  road  to  Hitler's 
seizure  of  power. 

To  begin  with  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  Nazis' 
coup  d'etat  in  January,  1933,  was  achieved  without 
their  ever  receiving  a  majority  of  the  vote;  in  fact 
between  the  elections  held  in  July,  and  again  in 
November  1932 — the  eve  of  the  coup — the  Nazi 
party  had  lost  some  two  million  votes.  How  then 
did  Hitler  accomplish  his  advent  to  power? 

The  decisive  tactic  used  by  the  Nazis  to  divide 
and  conquer  the  opposition  was  that  old,  but  ever 
effective  bugaboo,  the  Red  scare. 

The  German  press  and  radio  were  inundated 
with  tales  of  atrocities,  of  the  Reichstag  fire,  of 
plots  to  deliver  up  the  German  folk  to  Russia.  The 
campaign  was  so  effective  that,  after  a  while,  the 
mere  use  of  the  epithet  "Communism"  produced  a 
mechanical  blind  hate  reaction. 

Having  created  this  conditional  reflex  the  Nazi 
propaganda  machine  proceeded  to  the  second  step: 
the  label  "Communist"  was  pinned  indiscriminately 
on  all  opponents  of  the  Nazi  party  including,  ironi- 
cally enough,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Com- 
munists, the  Social  Democrats.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  prove  the  charge — it  was  enough  to  make  it. 

Soon  all  of  Germany  was  frantically  searching 
for  "Reds"  under  beds. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  the  Communists  were 
bleeding  each  other  in  a  death  struggle,  the  rally- 
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ing  cry  being  "Red"  and  "Red-baiter."  And  while 
these  anti-Hitler  forces  were  embroiled,  Hitler  seized 
power. 

But  power  thus  achieved  was  by  no  means  se- 
cure. The  National  Socialists  realized  that  their 
only  chance  of  survival  was  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ened unification  of  the  majority  opposition. 

In  spite  of  a  popular  illusion  to  the  contrary. 
Hitler  was  punctilious  in  disarming  his  enemies  by 
"legal"  means — at  least  during  the  early  days  of  his 
regime.  It  isn't  that  he  particularly  wanted  to  be 
legalistic,  but  the  German  people,  like  our  own, 
were  great  believers  in  their  laws  and  in  their  con- 
stitution. 

One  of  the  first  laws  passed  in  the  spring  of  1933 
outlawed  the  Communist  party  and  denied  jobs  to 
all  Communists.  Soon  thereafter  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  was  dissolved. 

This  took  care  of  the  organized  opposition,  but 
there  were  still  dissenters  whose  only  crime  was 
that  they  were  critics  of  the  regime.  How  to  take 
care  of  them? — legally,  mind  you.  The  resourceful 
Nazis  cooked  up  a  new  one.  It  was  called  the 
Loyalty  Act — does  it  have  a  familiar  ring?  That 
law  provided  loss  of  job  and  penalties  for  those 
found  to  have 

".  .  .  violated  their  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  Reich 
and  the  German  people"  (just  substitute  the  words 
United  States  for  Reich  and  you  have  our  own  Loy- 
alty Act). 

Every  whisper  of  dissent  was  interpreted  as  dis- 
loyalty and  was  punished  by  that  effective  form 
of  economic  pressure,  loss  of  employment. 

Thus  the  Nazis  proceeded  by  legal  means,  os- 
tensibly aimed  at  the  Communists  but  actually  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  last  vestige  of  opposition  in 
Germany,  until  the  only  voices  left  were  those  of 
Herren  Hitler,  Goebbels,  Goering  and  Company. 

It  is  a  tested  historical  phenomenon  that,  once  the 
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disintegrating  process  of  eroding  civil  liberties  sets 
in,  whether  the  avowed  target  is  the  Christian  or 
the  Communist,  or  whoever,  it  tends  to  continue  un- 
til all  civil  liberties  are  destroyed.  It  is  a  sort  of 
social  law  of  inertia. 

It  has  happened  before  in  history  that  the  con- 
guering  nation  has  absorbed  the  culture  of  the  con- 
guered  nation.  Judging  from  what  I  see  on  my  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  we  Americans  have  been 
made  to  assimilate,  and  are  assimilating  daily,  a 
terrifying  amount  of  Nazi  Kultur. 

There  is  a  hysterical  campaign  raging  here  os- 
tensibly directed  against  the  ever-popular  target, 
the  Communists.  When  you  examine  it  more 
closely,  however,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  at- 
tack is  really  aimed  at  the  liguidation  of  all  resist- 
ance to  the  mounting  tide  of  reaction. 

This  campaign  is  achieving  its  purpose.  The 
progressive  movement  is  at  low  ebb  in  America  to- 
day. The  ADA  won't  speak  to  the  PCA;  the  AFL 
won't  have  any  truck  with  the  CIO;  the  AVC,  the 
ALP  and  hundreds  more  are  tearing  themselves 
asunder  while  shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Red  and 
Red-baiter. 

Having  whipped  up  a  hate  mentality,  we  are 
proceeding  to  the  next  stage;  laws  and  decrees  are 
enacted.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  President's 
Loyalty  Order.  This  applies  to  2,500,000  workers 
in  the  Federal  government.  The  Order  provides 
that  if  you  are  or  ever  were  a  member  of,  or  in 
sympathetic  association  with,  any  organization  on 
the  black  list  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S. — 
you  are  out  of  a  job.  And  the  Attorney  General 
gets  unrestricted  discretion  in  compiling  such  lists! 

This  is  no  light  sentence.  This  is  an  economic 
death  sentence.  For  you  know  that  the  chances  of 
an  employee  discharged  for  disloyalty  to  find  em- 
ployment anywhere  are  about  the  same  as  a  Jew  in 
Germany  with  the  word  Jude  branded  into  his  flesh. 

The  condemned  organization  gets  no  day  in  court. 
Neither  do  you.  Even  the  Nazis  whom  we  tried  at 
Nuremberg  were  given  a  more  humane,  a  more 
American  trial. 

The  pretext  for  this  Loyalty  Order  and  others  that 
have  been  passed  and  are  being  passed  in  hun- 
dreds of  county,  municipal  and  state  legislatures, 
is  that  they  are  searching  for  Communists.  I  want 
to  say  plainly  that  even  if  this  were  so  it  would  be 
inexcusable,  for  I  have  never  heard  that  the  Com- 
munist party  is  an  illegal  organization.  I  have,  in- 
deed,  read  the  opposite:    The   decision  of  the   Su- 


preme Court  of  the  United  States  holding  that  the 
Communist  party  is  legal  and  not  subversive. 

But  this  pretext  is,  in  any  case,  hollow.  The  drive 
is  plainly  against  all  New  Dealers,  all  dissenters. 
Listen,  for  example,  to  Congressman  Hoffman's  ex- 
planation of  who  are  the  real  targets  of  this  cam- 
paign: 

"The  issue  is  not  whether  the  individuals  named 
(by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities)  are 
Communists.  The  issue  is,  do  the  people  want  on 
the  payroll  those  New  Dealers,  those  dreamers." 

How  far  removed  is  this  statement  from  Herr  Von 
Papen's  when  he  formed  his  coalition  with  Hitler 
in  1933?  He  declared  that  the  aim  of  the  govern- 
ment was: 

"The  elimination  of  Social  Democrats,  Commun- 
ists and  Jews  from  leadinq  positions  in  Germany." 

These  are  the  kinds  of  practices  which  reveal 
fascism  in  its  growing  state. 

What  is  the  game?  What's  behind  this  attack 
on  our  civil  liberties?  When  civil  liberties  are  at- 
tacked— whether  it  is  in  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  or 
Japan — you  can  be  sure  someone  is  trying  to  put 
something  over.  It  isn't  just  a  contempt  for  civil  lib- 
erties, as  such.  In  America  the  game  is  plain. 
When  you're  trying  to  whip  up  a  war  mentality, 
you  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  dissent.  And  you 
can  see  the  outlines  of  warmongering  here.  Dozens 
of  U.  S.  senators,  heads  of  national  industrial  or- 
ganizations, men  high  in  the  State  Department — 
and  mentors  outside  of  it — are  ringing  the  tocsin 
for  war.  And  it  is  the  same  crowd  that  is  crushing 
civil  liberties. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  take  our  battle 
stands.  The  contest  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  or 
the  prospects  bleak.  We  progressives  outnumber 
the  enemy.  Our  weakness  is  that  we  are  disorgan- 
ized. Our  strength  will  lie  in  uniting — in  spite  of 
efforts  to  disunite  us  on  phony  issues.  We  must 
work  not  as  individuals  but  as  organizations. 

— Reprinted  from  Reader's  Scope,  May,  1948. 


WARSAW  WELCOMES  WORLD  PEACE 
CONGRESS 

Ilya  Ehrenburg,  USSR  journalist,  urging  resolution 
calling  on  all  national  legislatures  to  make  war  propaganda 
a  criminal  offense,  said  superiority  of  pragmatism  of  Wil- 
li; in  James  over  historic  materialism  cannot  be  proved  by 
dropping  1(10  bombs  on  Soviet  universities,  urged  fight  of 
ideas,  exchange  of  criticism,  hut  no  bombs,  added  that  if 
an  USSR  official  were  to  advocate  release  of  atom  bomb 
over  U.  S.  he  would  be  sent  to  psychiatric  clinic. 

■Supplement  to   Polish   News   Letter. 
November  22,  1950. 
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Technology  Marches  On! 


COOKIES  BY  THE  MILE! 

OREGON'S  largest  postwar  industrial  plant  is  a 
bakery,  the  National  Biscuit  Company's  new  $10 
million  buff  tile  building  which  was  completed  in 
January.  For  more  than  a  year  it  has  attracted 
wide  attention  as  builders  raised  its  towers  (10  stor- 
ies high)  and  the  955-foot  long  main  building  rang- 
ing from  250  to  450  feet  in  width.    Some  20  acres  of 


ground  will  bloom  with  lawn,  shrubs  and  trees  this 
spring. 

Of  the  ten  acres  of  floor  space,  nearly  88,000 
sguare  feet  (everything  where  unpackaged  foods 
are  h  a  n  dl  e  d)  are  of  maple  hardwood.  It's  dry 
cleaned — no  water  ever  touches  it  because  damp- 
ness could  foster  bacteria  growth.  Walls  are  shiny 
tile,  and  six  300-foot  ovens  are  gray  enamel,  all 
spotless.  Each  oven  is  capable  of  producing  an 
endless  line  of  crackers  at  9000  a  minute. 

An  account  in  the  Portland,  Ore.,  Sunday  Journal 
Magazine,  telling  of  the  many  varieties  of  cookies 
made,  says:  'Here's  a  brief  "how  they  do  it,"  omit- 
ting such  astronomical  references  as  "6V2  million 
pounds  of  shortening  a  year,  5V2  million  pounds  of 
sugar  a  year,  a  million  pounds  of  honey,  etc." 

'Dry  raw  materials,  like  flour,  are  unloaded  from 
indoor  rail  sidings  by  pneumatic  tubes  that  suck  it 
into  shiny  steel  silos  in  the  tower. 

'Dough  is  mixed  on  a  lower  level  of  the  tower 
and  moves  through  stainless  steel  chutes  to  sheet- 
ing and  cutting  machines  and  into  the  ovens. 

'Those  six  ovens  are  five-foot-high  "igloos"  with 
endless    steel    belts    moving    along    their   length, 


Six   300-foot  ovens  handle   miles  of  cookies  and  crackers    daily    in    the    new    Portland, 
Biscuit  Company. — Sunday  Oregonian  Photo. 


Ore.,    plant    of    the    National 
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heated  top  and  bottom  by  gas  burners.  Bakers 
have  an  "automatic  pilot"  that  controls  baking,  but 
portholes  and  controls  at  each  baker's  "station" 
permit  changes  when  necessary. 

'Still  riding  en  endless  belt,  baked  products  move 
through  a  similar-appearing  set  of  igloos  that  bring 
temperatures  down  to  the  packing  maximum,  a  neat 
trick  of  timing. 

'Off  the  mezzanine  and  onto  the  main  floor  move 
the  belts  into  the  pecking  room.  An  ingenious  de- 
vice stacks  soda  crackers  on  end  so  girls  can  pack 
them  into  the  carton.  Round  crackers  are  dropped 
into  cartons  through  a  funnel  tripped  automatically 
by  scales  over  which  cartons  slide. 

'Among  a  maze  of  automatic  machinery  are 
those  that  form  cartons  and  line  them  with  waxed 
paper  in  one  operation.  Others  close  the  tops  and 
apply  another  wrapping.  Others  wrap  cartons  in 
"bundles"  for  delivery  to  your  grocer. 

'There's  another  vital  part  of  production.  It's 
icing  cookies.  Mallomar  machines  can  drop  a 
marshmallow  filling  on  a  "base  cake,"  coat  the  del- 
icacy with  chocolate  and  cool  it  for  packing,  all  in 
a  100-foot  stretch  of  continuously-moving  conveyor 
belt.' 

Another  write-up,  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  after 
telling  of  the  stupendous  guantities  of  materials 
used,  states  that  the  packaging  machinery  is  re- 
markably ingenious  and  precise.  Thrusting  arms 
and  swinging  blades  do  the  job,  and  the  only  non- 
automatic  handling  observed  in  the  plant  is  the 
packing  of  Saltine  crackers.  Says  the  Oregonian: 
'These  must  be  packed  loosely,  and  girls  do  it 
with  precision.  Scales  farther  along  the  line  make 
doubly  sure  each  box  contains  full  weight.  The 
average  is  an  ounce  or  two  over. 

'Wax  paper  used  in  a  normal  month's  run  would 
blanket  five  eighths  of  a  sguare  mile.  The  9,500,000 
cartons  would  weigh  about  a  million  pounds. 

'The  120-foot-high  tower  is  for  storage  and  bulk 
unloading  is  streamlined.  Flour  is  moved  from 
freight  cars  by  blower  to  13  upright  bins  which 
hold  30  tons  each. 

'Shortening  arrives  in  tank  cars.  Steam  jackets 
in  the  cars  melt  the  shortening  so  it  can  be  pumped 
into  five  steel  tanks  which  hold  34  tons  each.  Sugar 
likewise  goes  by  pneumatic  tube  to  the  storage 
tower. 

'Automatic  devices  sift  and  pour  proportions  of 
ingredients  into  the  dough  troughs  more  exactly 
than  mother  ever  did.  Power  paddles  do  the  mix- 
ing, their  revolutions  counted  exactly.     Thermostats 


Maybe  Grandma's  cookies  did  taste  better,  but  think 
of  the  work  they  took!  She  made  them  by  the  inch. 
— Techphoto  by  Gorman. 

watch  temperatures  in  cold  rooms  as  well  as  ovens. 
'Sanitation  is  stressed  all  along  the  line.  Thirty- 
five  men  keep  busy  on  that  work  alone. 

'Six  hundred  men  and  women  are  currently  em- 
ployed and  the  giant  ovens  are  working  two  shifts 
daily.' 

Here  is  a  magnificent  plant  starting  out  to  do  a 
wonderful  j  o  b,  but  it  is  deliberately  being  held 
down  to  less  than  half  its  capacity  because  Price 
System  interferences  cause  a  bottle-neck  on  the  dis- 
tribution end.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  guestion 
that  if  the  goods  were  unpriced  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  all  the  plant  could  produce  with  full 
time  operation — 168  hours  a  week  instead  of  only 
80.  Smaller,  less  efficient  and  less  sanitary  plants 
could  be  eliminated  entirely  in  the  interest  of  gen- 
eral economy. 

Full  time  operation  with  the  personnel  working 
time  staggered  every  few  hours  throughout  the 
twenty-four  would  result  in  a  balanced  load  on  both 
power  supply  and  transportation,  and  that  would 
make  for  both  economy  and  greater  efficiency. 


MOTOR  TOBOGGAN 

Frank  Smerch,  a  Flin  Flon  (Manitoba)  machinist, 
has  perfected  a  motor  toboggan,  a  light,  powerful 
rubber-tracked  snow  machine  which  can  cut  trap- 
line  work  down  to  one  day  instead  of  five. 

Already  one  of  his  machines  is  being  operated 
by  the  Ontario  government;  40  more  are  on  order. 

The  new  machine  will  go  over  snow,  rocks,  bush 
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and  muskeg  and  has  been  tested  under  all  weather 
conditions  from  slush  to  blizzards. 

Smerch  himself  recently  completed  a  long  trip 
in  50  below  zero  weather.  His  hands  were  unpro- 
tected except  for  light  gloves.  The  warmth  from 
the  25  m.p.h.  motor  was  sufficient  protection. 

The  smaller  machine  has  a  canvas  cabin  front, 
complete  with  steering  wheel,  three  forward  drives 
and  one  reverse  and  is  driven  on  a  16-inch  rubber 
track  turning  on  rubber  wheels.  Two  or  three  can 
climb  aboard  the  all-steel  frame  and  a  1,000  pound 
load  can  be  pulled  behind. 

The  motor  can  be  taken  out  in  five  minutes  and 
the  whole  toboggan  can  be  dismantled  and  loaded 
into  a  canoe  or  aboard  an  aircraft.  The  smaller 
type  of  toboggan  weighs  450  pounds,  the  larger 
650.  The  bigger  engine  will  pull  a  ton  of  supplies 
behind  on  a  sleigh  and  can  speed  over  the  snow 
or  muskeg  at  40  m.p.h. 

A  special  spring  designed  by  Smerch  supports 
the  front  end  of  the  toboggan  and  is  attached  to 
the  steering  wheel. 

"This  toboggan  is  primarily  used  by  trappers 
and  fishermen  as  a  motorized  dog  team,  I  think 
it  will  mean  the  end  of  the  dog-team,"  said  Mr. 
Smerch. — Free  Press  Weekly  Prairie  Farmer. 


TRANSMISSION  BELT  SAID 
OUTSTANDING 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  begun  large 
scale  production  of  a  rubber  and  fabric  belt  with 
teeth  which  it  considers  the  most  outstanding  ad- 
vance in  power  transmission  during  the  last  50 
years. 

Known  as  the  Gilmer  Timing  Belt,  it  is  said  to 
fulfill  the  need  for  a  power  drive  which  will  not 
slip  and  permits  split-second  precision  timing.  In 
addition,  it  will  attain  speeds  up  to  16,000  feet  per 
minute,  and  operate  more  guietly  than  precision 
gears  running  in  oil  baths. 

"Already  the  new  belt  has  replaced  flat  belts, 
V-belts,  chain  drives  and  gears  in  hundreds  of  ap- 
plications as  a  more  economical  and  efficient  means 
of  power  transmission,"  Ernest  G.  Brown,  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of  U.  S.  Rubber's  me- 
chanical goods  division,  states. 

"It  can  also  be  used  as  a  functional  part  such  as 
a  synchronized  conveyor  as  well  as  for  transmitting 
power." 

Perfected  after  12  years  of  research  by  the  L.  H. 
Gilmer   division   of   United   States  Rubber  Co.,    the 


belt  is  similar  in  appearance  to  a  flat  belt  except 
that  it  has  regularly  spaced  rubber  teeth  along  its 
inner  surface  which  engcge  in  corresponding 
grooves  in  the  pulleys.  It  can  be  manufactured  in 
any  desired  size  and  in  a  variety  of  materials  to 
suit  specific  applications. 

In  addition  to  its  anti-slip  characteristics  and  pre- 
cision timing,  the  new  belt  will  not  stretch.  It  will 
operate  on  fixed  centers  without  take-up  adjust- 
ments. Since  it  needs  no  initial  tension  it  has  un- 
usually high  efficiency  with  extremely  low  bearing 
pressure. 

The  belt  reguires  no  lubrication.  However,  oil 
will  not  hcrm  it.  It  is  unusually  compact  and  speed 
ratios  up  to  30  to  1  are  possible  with  it.  The  belt's 
extreme  flexibility  permits  pulley  diameters  as 
small  as  one-half  inch  at  10,000  r.  p.  m.  even  with  a 
heavy  load.  — Journal  of  Commerce. 


THE  TRAVELING-WAVE  TUBE 

The  traveling-wave  tube  is  one  of  several  re- 
markable electronic  devices  developed  in  recent 
years.  Its  practical  possibilities  were  discovered  in 
the  Bsll  Telephone  Laboratories  by  John  R.  Pierce 
and  L.  M.  Field,  Ph.D.  '43,  who  showed  that  this 
tube  was  capable  of  giving  high  amplification  at 
very  high  freguencies  over  an  enormously  wide  fre- 
guency  band.  The  traveling-wave  tube  uses  a  com- 
pletely new  principle  of  amplification,  and  has 
broken  through  the  limits  imposed  on  all  previous 
tubes.  For  example,  the  traveling-wave  tube  makes 
it  possible  to  amplify  simultaneously,  without  any 
scrambling,  as  many  as  100  television  programs, 
or  as  many  as  a  quarter-million  telephone  conver- 
sations.— Stanford  Engineering  News,  May  1950. 


VACUUM  METHOD  SHUCKS 
OYSTERS 

WASHINGTON.— (Science  Service).— No  tools  or 
heat  are  required  to  open  oyster  shells  in  a  process 
en  which  the  government  issued  a  patent  recently. 
It  might  be  called  the  vacuum  way,  and  it  works 
with  clams  and  other  bivalves. 

The  process  utilizes  a  vacuum  chamber.  When 
the  cover  is  closed  and  sealed,  the  air  inside  is  re- 
moved by  a  vacuum  pump.  In  a  relatively  short 
time  all  shells  are  wide  open. 

Then  air  is  permitted  to  rush  into  the  chamber 
and  the  sudden  change  in  pressure  kills  the  oysters. 

The  inventor  is  John  W.  Pogany,  Port  Townsend, 
Washington. — Seattle  Times. 
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ATOMIC  LAMP  IS  PERFECTED 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  28.  —  (I.N.S.)  — The  Bureau 
of  Standards  announced  today  an  "atomic  lamp" 
has  been  perfected  which  ultimately  will  be  cap- 
able of  measuring  lengths  of  less  than  one-billionth 
of  an  inch. 

The  new  spectroscopic  lamp,  which  contains  a 
single  pure  isotope  of  mercury,  has  an  established 
accuracy  of  100  millionth  of  an  inch — ten  times 
greater  then  the  present  standard. 

Lamps  will  be  distributed  to  government,  indus- 
trial and  educational  laboratories  in  the  U.  S.  and 
abroad  which  are  engaged  in  precision  length 
measurement  and  related  research. 

Qualified  users  may  obtain  the  lamps  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington. 

Up  to  now,  the  wave-length  of  the  red  light  from 
cadmium,  with  a  value  of  1,553,163.13  wave-lengths 
to  one  meter,  has  been  used  for  precision  measure- 
ment. 


FARMERS  AIDED  BY  CROP-DRYING 
IMPROVEMENTS 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  10. — Farmers  may  make  more 
money  as  a  result  of  more  efficient  crop-drying 
methods  discovered  by  agricultural  engineers. 

Edgar  S.  Downs,  agricultural  technologist  at  Bat- 
telle  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  described  two  new 
drying  methods  which  will  help  farmers  hold  their 
crops  until  they  can  sell  them  at  the  period  of  peak 
demand. 

The  methods  described  by  Do  w  n  s  before  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  were: 
(1) — heat-pump  drying,  which  he  said  is  more  effi- 
cient, allows  moisture  control  and  eliminates  fire 
hazards  because  it  is  motor  driven;  (2) — air  drying 
with  a  "fluidized  bed"  of  air.  The  air  is  blown 
through  a  bsd  of  grain,  keeping  grain  particles  in 
suspension  until  dried  to  the  desired  moisture  con- 
tent.— United  Press. 


•  'I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  spent  in  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Their  process  enables  print- 
ing to  he  done  in  four  colors  at  the  s'ame  time,  and  if  de- 
sired it  can  be  used  for  five-color  printing.  The  (plant)  uses 
a  Depthoscope  to  test  the  depth  of  engravings;  this  was  de- 
veloped at  Curtis.  All  engravings  are  of  chrome  copper. 
Vandercook  Color  Proof  can  make  a  four-color  proof  in 
four   seconds. 

There  are  600  presses  of  all  types  and  sizes  in  the  Cur- 
tis plant.  In  a  new  plant  being  completed,  there  are  eight 
new  four-color  machines  each  of  which  can  print  nearly 
1,000,000  pages  an  hour.' 

■Bruce  Bellamy,  of  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  Pty.  Ltd. 

in  'Newspaper   News'  10/1/48.   (Australian  periodical) 
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Power  To  Arrest 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  11.—  (UP. )  —  President  Truman 
has  signed  legislation  authorizing  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  arrest  persons  without  warrants  when.thej 
are  suspected  of  espionage,  sabotage  or  other  threats  to  na- 
tional security. 


Overtime  Payment  In  Bonds  Suggested 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  2.— (AP)— Senator  Douglas, 

Illinois,  suggested  today  that  to  combat  inflation  it  might 
be  wise  to  pay  the  nation's  workers  for  overtime  in  gov- 
ernment bonds  instead  of  cash. 

Douglas  said  there  is  no  need  to  do  that  now.  but  that 
such  a  program  probably  would  have  "great  advantages 
later  on  when  the  inflation  pressure  will  be  much  heavier." 


Coca-Cola  Sued  For  Keeping 
5-Cent  Price 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  26.— (UP)— The  traditional  nickel 
price  for  a  soft  drink  was  attacked  in  Federal  Court  yes- 
terday in  a  $750,000  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  suit,  filed  by  the  Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, charged  that  the  defendant  kept  prices  "unreason- 
ably low"  to  strangle  competition  and  drive  smaller  firms 
out  of  business. 

The  suit  said  the  defendant  through  advertisements  ad- 
visedl  to  "pay  no  more  than  5  cents,"  and  if  charged  more 
to  "go  elsewhere." 

The  suit  asked  $750,000  in  treble  damages  and  a  per- 
manent injunction  restraining  Coca-Cola  from  asserted 
price  fixing. 


Insurance 

STAFF  EXPERTS  of  the  house  veterans  committee 
have  laid  before  interested  groups  a  plan  under  which 
every  serviceman  would  buy  a  $10,000  life  insurance  policy 
whether  he  wanted  it  or  not.  Premiums  would  be  same 
for  all  ages  and  ranks  and  would  be  deducted  automati- 
cally from  pay. — Seattle  Bank   Bulletin. 


Hospitalization 

Regardless  of  reasons  for  increased  costs,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  adequate  hospitalization  is  well  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  the  average  person  or  family.  A  few 
months  in  a  hospital,  with  possibly  a  special  nurse,  along 
with  doctor  bills,  and  where  w-ould  John  Doe  be  finan- 
cially? 

And  the  fact  also  remains  that  few  hospitals,  even  at 
the  higher  rates  are  able  to  break  even  financially.  The 
situation  is  decidedly  not  good.  People  are  suffering  and 
dying  because  they  cannot  afford  hospital  care  while  the 
hospitals  are  barely  able  to  meet  increased  expenses.  It  is 
difficult  to  suggest  ways  of  improving  conditions.  Thou- 
sands are  not  receiving  proper  care  and  will  die  before 
their  time  because  of  the  muddle  we  have  made  of  hospi- 
talization  throughout   the  country  today. 

-    Journal  of  Commerce. 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 

cial  quantities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Russia,  and  Australia,  with  assembly  plants 
in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  South  Africa,  India,  and 
Pakistan.  More  projects  are  under  way  to  install 
assembly  plants  in  still  more  places  around  the 
world.  Automobiles  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  a  transportation  necessity  upon  which 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  our  population  is  almost 
totally  dependent  for  its  daily  transportation  needs. 
Automobiles  in  the  rest  of  the  world  are  a  bourgeois 
luxury,  limited  to  a  minor  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation by  the  low  income  structure  of  most  of  the 
national  entities  of  the  globe.  The  use  of  automo- 
biles, of  course,  is  further  limited  outside  of  North 
America  to  those  relatively  few  places  that  have 
anything  deserving  of  the  name  'highways.'  The  Af- 
rican potentate  could  quite  possibly  squander  a  por- 
tion of  his  royal  hoard  to  buy  the  best  thing  on 
wheels,  but  in  his  kingdom  its  main  use  would  be  as 
a  tribal  totem  pole  in  front  of  his  kraal.  Yes,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the  world's  greatest 
producers  of  automobiles,  but  most  of  this  enormous 
production  is  consumed  on  this  Continent.  In 
Europe,  the  production  of  automobiles  is  under- 
taken chiefly  for  export.  Eighty-five  to  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  population  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
the  cars  that  are  produced  in  their  own  countries. 
The  workers  of  West  European  countries  produce 
cars  by  the  trainloads  every  day,  not  to  be  sold 
and  used  by  their  countrymen,  or  to  be  consumed 
by  those  who  produce  them,  but  to  be  exported  to 
some  other  place  in  the  world  that  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them  in  the  first  place,  and  to  pay  for  their 
operation  in  the  second  place. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan 
have  rehabilitated  Western  Europe  with  a  giant 
dose  of  economic  aspirin  that  has  so  increased  the 
surplus  manufacturing  export  capacity  that  it  has 
created  international  constipation  in  the  markets  of 
world  trade.  One  could  go  on  with  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  examples,  but  why  gild  the  lily? 

International  trade  is  subdivided  today  into 
three  major  blocs — Russia  and  her  satellites,  the 
sterling  or  soft  currency  bloc,  and  the  dollar  or 
hard  currency  bloc.     The  dollar  and  other  curren- 


cies of  the  world  were  once  on  a  gold  basis  but  to- 
day gold  is  on  a  dollar  basis.  In  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, the  colonial  imperialisms  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Japan,  etc.,  exported  cap- 
ital from  their  own  country  for  investment  abroad 
in  order  to  increase  imports  into  the  homeland;  but, 
lo  and  behold,  the  United  States  Government  and 
American  corporate  business  have  facilitated  the 
investment  of  American  capital  in  foreign  fields, 
not  to  increase  imports  into  the  United  States,  but 
primarily  to  multiply  exports  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  characteristic  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy operates  on  the  assumption  that  prototypes  of 
American  industrial  plants  can  be  installed  around 
the  world  and,  by  utilizing  the  cheaper  labor  and 
materials  of  foreign  countries,  American  trade-name 
products  can  swamp  the  earth,  and  United  States 
business  can  thereby  dominate  and  monopolize 
the  export  trade  of  the  world  for  the  further  glorifi- 
cation of  American  business. 

OUT  OF  CHINA 

Today,  as  1950  begins  its  fateful  course,  the  Cold 
War  is  still  being  waged  and  in  some  places  the 
war  isn't  'cold'  at  all,  but  decidedly  'hot.'  The  Chi- 
nese Red  Armies  have  chased  the  Nationalist  Ar- 
mies of  Chiang  Kai-shek  out  of  Changchun  and 
Mukden  in  Manchuria;  out  of  Peiping  and  Tientsin 
in  North  China;  out  of  the  Nationalist  capital,  Nan- 
king; out  of  Shanghai,  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the 
world;  out  of  Canton,  the  great  city  of  southern 
China;  out  of  Chungking;  and  out  of  China  alto- 
gether. Foreign  embassies  and  their  staffs  evacu- 
ated Nanking  to  Shanghai;  they  were  forced  out  of 
Shanghai  to  Canton;  they  left  Canton  for  Chung- 
king and,  at  long  last,  they  evacuated  Chungking 
to  the  British  territory  of  Hong  Kong.  How  many 
national  capitals  of  Asia  do  the  diplomats  of  the 
occidental  world  have  to  evacuate  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  futility  of  Western  diplomacy?  Where, 
oh  where,  is  our  Little  Boy  Blue  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  insistence  on  an  'Open  Door'  for  China? 
The  U.  S.  'Open  Door'  for  China  opened  inward,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  unobstructed  entrance  of  Amer- 
ican business  for  t  h  e  profitable  exploitation  of 
China  and  her  resources.  The  Chinese  'Open  Door' 
is  still  there  and  is  still  open,  but  now  the  'Open 
Door'  opens  out  and  the  sign  above  the  doorway 
reads  'Exit,  point  of  no  return.' 

The  United  States,  in  her  policy  in  China  for 
over  forty  years,  has  always  sought  to  stabilize  the 
status  quo  and,  therefore,  as  the  United  States  in- 
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creased  its  industrial  stature  and  became  the 
world's  wealthiest  country,  our  polite  underwriting 
of  the  status  quo  in  China  finally  evolved  to  where 
the  U.  S.  A.  underwrote  and  subsidized  everything 
that  was  reactionary  and  decadent  in  the  Chinese 
political  state.  We  were  irretrievably  committed  to 
support  the  worst  elements  and  forces  in  China  and 
Asia.  The  United  States  denied  social  change  in 
China;  it  deemed  Sun  Yat-sen  a  visionary.  The  sta- 
tus quo  was  reactionary  and  the  oncoming  revolu- 
tion was  out  to  depose  the  status  quo.  The  inevita- 
ble followed.  The  United  States  of  America  chose 
reaction  instead  of  revolution.  A  country,  founded 
by  revolution,  denies  its  birthright  and  throws  its 
support  in  opposition  to  social  change  in  China. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy  million  Chinese  people 
o  b  v  i  o  u  s  ly  prefer  their  revolution  to  the  United 
States-supported  reactionism  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
Kuomintang.  Our  policy  in  China  has  been  a 
continuum  of  blunders,  each  one  worse  than  its 
predecessor,  and  in  this  last  act  of  all,  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road.  We  have  lost  face  in 
the  eyes  of  half  the  human  population  of  the  globe. 
What  a  fitting  end  for  the  success  of  American 
salesmanship! 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  the  Red  hysteria  that 
has  culminated  in  the  trials  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  has  undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  membership  that  they  once 
claimed.  It  is  interesting  that,  while  the  forces  of 
our  legal  machinery  and  the  weapons  of  our  pro- 
paganda press  and  radio  went  all  out  to  destroy 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  victorious 
ascendency  of  the  armies  of  the  People's  Republic 


of  China  has,  in  their  victories,  created  more  com- 
munists (Chinese)  in  the  United  States  than  were 
previously  claimed  by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  present  Labor  Party  Government  of  Great 
Britain  is  faced  with  a  series  of  crises  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  finds  itself  burdened  with  a  collection 
of  delicate  situations  internally  and  externally.  The 
Labor  Party  Government  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
create  these  situations  and  conditions.  Unfortun- 
ately, it  inherited  them  as  the  resultant  bankruptcy 
of  the  British  statesmanship  of  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  This  inheritance  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Labor  Party  by  the  conservative  reactionary- 
ism  of  past  British  colonial  imperialism.  It  was 
this  imperialism  that  so  fatuously  constructed  the 
great  naval  fortresses  of  Singapore  and  so  designed 
them  that  their  giant  rifles  could  only  point  out  to 
sea.  The  Japanese  took  it  from  the  rear.  Singa- 
pore, the  great  center  of  the  tin  and  rubber  empire, 
is  suffering  from  the  same  deficiencies  of  social 
perspective  and  statesmanship  that  placed  the  big 
guns  in  the  forts  of  Singapore.  The  guns  could 
point  only  one  way;  and  the  future  for  Singapore 
and  the  Malayan  States — that,  too,  points  only  one 
way.  To  all  those  who  so  nobly  bore  the  'white 
man's  burden'  and  congregated  every  afternoon  in 
Raffle's  Bar  in  Singapore,  we  say:  You  have  but  a 
little  time  left  to  drink  your  last  gin  and  bitters  and 
your  last  Singapore  Sling.  For  this  time  the  white 
man  will  never  return  to  economic  dominance  in 
China  and  Southeast  Asia. 

REALITIES   COMPEL  COMPROMISE 

The  new  nationalisms  that  are  becoming  domi- 
nant in  Asia  will  make  themselves  felt  in  due 
course  by  the  economic  control  that  they  will  im- 
pose on  some  of  the  great  material  flow  lines  of 
world  trade:  tin,  tungsten,  tea,  tung  oil,  antimony, 
rubber,  quinine,  sugar,  rice,  to  state  but  a  few. 
Burma,  Siam  and  Indo-China  are  the  great  rice  ex- 
port nations  of  the  world.  If  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  try  to  underwrite  the  food  bill  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  ever-increasing  population  of  Japan 
with  sufficient  rice  to  give  an  adequate  diet  to 
these  millions  of  rice  eaters,  the  U.  S.  A.  will  be 
compelled  to  become  a  supplicant  of  those  areas 
that  produce  the  surplus  export  rice.  If  not  a  sup- 
plicant, the  realities  will  compel  us  to  compromise 
in  order  that  we  may  be  given  time  to  execute  a 
further  retreat  from  still  another  untenable  world 
position. 
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The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  captured 
Okinawa  by  military  conquest.  In  conquering  the 
Japanese  in  Okinawa,  the  United  States  suffered 
more  casualties  in  men  and  ships  than  we  suffered 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 
Okinawa  and  Japan  are  occupied  enemy  territory. 
Since  V-J  Day,  the  policy  of  occupation  has  been 
to  rehabilitate  Japan  to  her  former  preeminence  in 
the  world  of  business  enterprise.  Presumably,  the 
reason  for  this  rehabilitation  is  to  put  the  Japanese 
people  back  on  their  feet  on  the  theory  that,  once 
they  can  pay  their  own  way,  they  will  relieve  the 
American  taxpayer  of  a  great  financial  burden. 
Implicit  in  all  the  propaganda  is  also  the  motif  that 
a  rehabilitated  Japan,  once  our  great  enemy,  can 
be  sufficiently  Americanized  by  American  business 
enterprise  and  our  army  of  occupation  to  the  point 
where  the  Japanese  can  graduate  into  becoming 
junior  partners  in  the  profitable  enterprise  of  the 
'American  Century,'  and  into  Asiatic  military  allies 
who  will  help  us  fight  our  future  battles  in  a  future 
war  in  Asia.     Banzai,  Nippon! 

Defeated  Japan  has  been  reduced  to  the  four 
original  islands,  Honshu,  Kyushu,  Hokkaido  and 
Shikoku.  The  once  great  imperial  Japan  has  shrunk 
geographically.  It  is  no  longer  in  possession  of 
the  Kuril  Islands,  nor  has  it  fishing  rights  there  or 
in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  no  longer  occupies  and 
controls  the  five  hundred  thousand  square  mile 
area  of  Manchuria  with  its  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources and  its  thirty-four  million  population.  The 
lower  half  of  Sakhalin  Island,  with  its  coal,  oil, 
fishing  rights  and  naval  bases,  is  no  longer  Japa- 
nese territory.  The  great  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur 
is  once  again  Russian.  Korea,  with  its  population 
of  29  million  and  its  resources,  especially  those  of 
North  Korea,  is  no  longer  under  Japanese  exploi- 
tation. Formosa,  Japanese  since  the  Sino-Japanese 
War  of  1895,  was  returned  to  China  and,  while  tem- 
porarily held  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops,  is  no 
longer  accessible  to  the  Japanese.  Japan  with  an 
eighty  million  population  (and  increasing,  it  is  re- 
ported, under  American  dietary  supervision  at 
around  two  million  net  per  year)  creates  for  the 
American  citizen  a  still  further  dilemma  in  our  na- 
tional foreign  policy.  To  stay  in  Japan  or  not  to 
stay  in  Japan,  that  is  the  question! 

Japan,  before  the  War,  was  the  world's  greatest 
exporter  of  cotton  piece  goods — 2,300,000,000  sguare 
yards  per  year.  The  land  of  the  Rising  Sun  was 
also  the  world's  greatest  rayon  producer.     It  had  a 


steel  capacity  of  11,700,000  tons  yearly.  Its  hydro- 
electric resources  were  99%  developed.  It  has  ex- 
cellent forestation  that  produces  a  good  yield  of 
high  quality  pine.  Its  copper  resources  are  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  its  consumptive  demand  for 
years  to  come.  Japan  has  two  high-cost  coal  pro- 
ducing regions.  It  is  a  small-time  petroleum  pro- 
ducer on  a  narrow  strip  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
Honshu  and  also  on  Hokkaido.  Japan's  steel,  tex- 
tile, shipyard  aind  manufacturing  industries  are 
well  advanced  and  are  capable,  if  supplied  with 
raw  materials,  of  turning  out  mass  production  at 
lower  costs  than  American  or  European  producers. 
To  bring  Japan  up  to  and  beyond  its  prewar  export 
trade,  would  require  that  areas  outside  of  Japan  be 
called  upon  to  provide  Japanese  industry  with  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  iron  ore,  millions  of  bales  of  cotton, 
millions  of  barrels  of  petroleum,  and  a  few  million 
tons  of  wood  pulp  and  cellulose,  plus  many  other 
materials  in  which  Japan  is  in  deficient  supply. 

SHIPYARDS  RESUME  PRODUCTION 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  too  great  a  distance  from  Japan  to  sup- 
ply her  with  these  bulk  resources.  Even  if  we  had 
the  wherewithal  to  do  so,  the  high  cost  of  bulk 
transportation  would  prove  too  great  an  economic 
barrier  to  overcome.  The  United  States  does  not 
have  sufficient  excess  iron  ore,  petroleum,  lead  and 
zinc  with  which  to  underwrite  Japanese  industry. 
The  Japanese  Islands  are  part  of  the  Asiatic  lit- 
toral. Japan  will  be  compelled  to  draw  the  bulk  of 
her  raw  materials  from  the  Asiatic  mainland,  from 
Siberia  on  the  north,  to  Indonesia,  the  Malayan 
Federation,  Burma  and  India  on  the  south.  Japan's 
industrial  future  is  dependent  upon  her  becoming  a 
manufacturing  satellite  to  greater  East  Asia.  This, 
of  course,  will  mean  that  eventually  Japanese  pro- 
duction will  be  rehabilitated  and,  through  bilateral 
agreements  with  the  other  countries  of  East  Asia, 
Japanese  exports  will  exclude  European  and  Amer- 
ican exports.  Japan's  great  resource  field  lies  in 
the  east  Asian  countries.  These  countries  as  the 
great  suppliers  of  raw  materials  for  Japan,  with 
their  teeming  millions,  also  can  provide  the  con- 
sumptive markets  for  Japanese  exports  that  will 
pay  for  her  imports. 

Japanese  shipyards  are  resuming  production 
and  are  building  10,000-ton  ships  again.  Australia 
and  India  are  also  building  modern  shipping  of  sim- 
ilar  tonnage.      And,    as   Technocracy    has   pointed 
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out  before,  each  one  of  the  new  Asiatic  sovereign 
powers  will  be  desirious  of  creating  a  merchant 
marine  fleet  in  order  that  their  flags  may  also  fly 
the  seven  seas.  The  resurgent  nationalism  of  China, 
Mongolia,  Indonesia,  Indo-China,  Siam,  .Burma  and, 
of  course,  Korea  and  the  Philippines,  will  in  each 
case  try  for  increasing  amounts  of  capital  goods. 
Capital  goods  from  the  U.  S.  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  in  hard  currency — the  dollar — while  capital 
goods  from  Japan  could  be  paid  for  by  bulk  raw 
material  under  bilateral  trade  agreements.  This 
situation  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  as 
Japanese  production  is  increased  by  permission 
and  facilitation  of  American  occupation.  Sfraregi- 
cally,  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  Japan  and 
Okinawa  is  untenable.  The  wisdom  ot  a  strategic 
evacuation  of  these  untenable  areas  would  be  su- 
perior to  the  valor  of  ignorance  of  continued  occu- 
pation. Once  again,  the  diplomatic,  political  and 
economic  strategy  of  the  United  States  foreign  pol- 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH: 

I  don't  think  we  should  have  such  aw- 
fully big  taxes,  because  with  all  the  high 
prices  we  have  to  pay  tor  everything,  we 
don't  have  anything  left  over  to  enjoy  life 
or  save  for  a  decent  funeral.  Uncle  Zeke 
says  we  need  high  taxes  if  we  are  going  to 
fight  the  Russians.  Anyway,  he  says,  we 
have  to  get  the  money  from  somewhere, 
but  he  thinks  the  government  should  tax 
profits  more  than  they  do.  Last  year,  the 
government  sold  bonds  for  most  of  the 
money  it  needed.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  peo- 
ple have  enough  money  to  pay  taxes  they 
would  have  just  as  much  to  buy  bonds  in- 
stead; and  it  shouldn't  make  any  difference 
to  the  government  because  it  gets  the 
money  either  way,  and  it  doesn't  seem 
guite  so  tragic  if  you  get  bonds  for  your 
money  instead  ot — just  nothing. 

Another  thing  that  is  bothering  me  is 
what  if  the  Russians  don't  tight  us  after  we 
get  ready  and  spend  all  this  money?  I  re- 
member when  the  last  war  ended,  every- 
body was  wondering  what  they  were  going 
to  do  for  a  living,  and  tor  awhile  it  looked 
awful.  But,  pretty  soon,  we  started  getting 
ready  for  another  war  and  everything  was 
all  right  again.  But  this  time  it  would  be 
worse,  because  there  wouldn't  be  anything 
to  get  ready  for  except  peace.  It  the  Rus- 
cians  won't  tight  us,  maybe  we  could  get 
somebody  else  to  do  it  so  we  can  get 
some  use  ot  all  the  guns  and  things  we 
have  made  and  have  prosperity  besides. 

— Ima  Moron. 


icy  faces  an  immediate  impasse  and  eventual  de- 
feat if  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  factors  and  forces 
that  dominate  the  economic  scene  and  the  political 
geography  of  all  of  east  Asia. 

Political  and  social  change  is  on  the  march  in 
all  of  the  east  Asiatic  countries.  It  is  covering  these 
vast  territories  in  giant  strides.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  this  area  of  the  globe,  as  in  others, 
has  been  to  underwrite  and  support  the  status  guo; 
but,  one  after  another,  the  status  guo  of  each  na- 
tional entity  of  yesterday  is  being  liguidated  by  the 
surging  revolution  of  Asiatic  aspirations  demand- 
ing an  ever  greater  chance  for  their  place  in  the 
sun  of  the  new  social  progress.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  for  over  half  a  century  has  been 
formulated  by  the  successful  American  business  of 
each  decade.  Do  not  blame  the  Red  Armies  of 
China,  the  jungle  fighters  of  the  Viet  Nam,  or  the 
troops  of  the  Indonesian  Republic,  the  Huks  of  the 
Philippines  or  the  rebels  in  Malaya  or  Burma;  these, 
and  many  others,  are  but  symptoms  of  widespread 
conditions  that  are  prevalent  in  the  daily  lives  of 
one  billion  human  beings  of  east  Asia.  That  the 
statesmanship  of  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
perceive  and  recognize  these  incipient  civil  wars  as 
being  symptomatic  of  oncoming  social  change  has 
been  due  almost  solely  to  the  absence  of  social 
vision  and  perspective  on  the  part  of  American 
businessmen.  American  business  has  formulated 
our  foreign  policy.  American  business  at  home, 
with  the  injections  of  over  three  hundred  billions  of 
U.  S.  Government  funds,  has  enjoyed  a  decade  of 
the  most  profitable  enterprise  ever  known.  The 
thought  pattern  of  American  business  that  has  en- 
abled it  to  succeed  so  handsomely  at  home  is  the 
very  characteristic  that  is  producing  total  bank- 
ruptcy abroad. 

American  private  enterprise  has  developed  a 
form  of  colonialism  that  differs  from  the  colonial 
imperialism  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, etc.  Under  imperialist  colonialism,  the  home- 
land first  sought  to  acguire  political  domination  and 
control  by  conguest,  absorption,  or  treaty  with  some 
distant  land  occupied  by  a  non-national  population. 
In  this  colonialism,  the  imperialist  power  installed 
its  troops  end  some  form  of  political  administration 
which  could  best  operate  the  colonial  territory  with 
a  minimum  of  friction  for  themselves  and  the  in- 
habitants, and  a  maximum  of  profitable  return  to 
the  imperial  coffers.  This  process  compelled  the 
imperialist  powers  to  develop  not  only  trained  ad- 
ministrators, but  also  a  whole  system  of  colonial 
management  and  administrative  laws. 

Over  the  centuries,  they  gained  experience  in  co- 
lonial administration  and,  in  many  cases,  became 
highly  proficient  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  their 
colonies  so  as  to  insure  social  and  economic  sta- 
bility, combined  with  a  profitable  return  for  their 
efforts.  Under  this  type  of  colonialism,  the  imperi- 
alist powers  were  compelled  to  assume  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  responsibility  for  the  colonial 
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territories  under  their  administration.  These  admin- 
istrations were  staffed  by  succeeding  generations 
of  trained  personnel,  trained  to  carry  the  'white 
man's  burden'  so  that  their  homeland  would  grow 
ever  greater  in  economic  stature. 

The  American  system  of  colonialism  avoids  com- 
pletely any  assumption  of  political  and  social  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  any  territory 
into  whose  national  affairs  American  enterprise  is 
permitted  to  muscle  for  profitable  participation. 
American  business  seeks  to  obtain  investment  con- 
trol in  the  oil-rich  lands  of  foreign  nations.  It  seeks 
concessions  and  proprietary  rights  by  outright  pur- 
chase of  mining  properties,  business  facilities,  bank- 
ing, insurance,  transportation  and  public  utilities.  It 
even  goes  so  far  that  the  American  chain  stcrs  will 
install  a  number  of  its  units  in  foreign  countries, 
provided,  of  course,  that  a  favorable  agreement 
can  be  reached  regarding  the  operation  of  its  units 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Sears  Roebuck  now  has  modern  units  operat- 
ing in  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  American  textile  busi- 
ness now  enjoys  participation  in  the  Viscosa,  the 
textile  giant  of  Italy.  The  corporate  enterprise  of 
the  American  chemical  industry  has  muscled  into 
the  great  chemical  trust  of  Italy.  Other  American 
business  has  managed  to  intrude  egually  success- 
fully into  other  fields  of  business  and  industry  in 
Italy  wherever  there  appears  to  be  a  potential 
profit  in  their  future  operations. 

BUSINESS  LICKS  ITS  CHOPS 

American  business  is  licking  its  chops  in  antici- 
pation, because  the  stage  is  all  set  for  American 
enterprise  to  participate  in  the  great  business  op- 
portunities of  the  German  Ruhr  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  that  great  cartel,  the  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie. 
One  can  go  on  with  a  long  list  of  American  busi- 
ness intrusions  into  the  economic  institutions  of  for- 
eign countries  since  the  cessation  of  war  on  May  9, 
1S45.  American  dollar  imperialism  is  totally  dif- 
ferent in  structure  from  the  colonial  imperialism  of 
the  European  powers  of  the  prewar  era.  Nowhere 
in  this  dollar  imperialism  does  the  United  States 
government  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  political  and  economic 
administration  of  these  foreign  lands.  No,  no,  a 
thousand  times  no! 

Dollar  imperialism  buys  into  the  profitable  going 
concerns  or  the  potentially  profitable  concessions 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  through  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Marshall  Plans  and  ECA's, 
sets  up  a  political  puppet  government  to  administer 
the  national  area  and  to  be  responsible  to  its  peo- 
ple for  the  appeasement,  if  not  the  solution,  of  its 
political,  economic  and  social  headaches;  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  national  administration  of  the 
political  puppet  government  so  conducts  its  na- 
tional affairs  that  the  participation  of  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  duly  rewarded  for  its  magnani- 


mous assistance.  There  is  an  ironic  note  in  all  of 
this,  for  the  United  States  of  America  with  its  150 
million  population  is  over  80%  what  might  be 
termed  a  Protestant  country.  The  Protestant  United 
States  of  America  has  installed  and  underwritten 
the  Catholic  Centrist  Coalition  Party  of  De  Gasperi's 
Christian  Socialism,  as  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy.  This  Catholic  Centrist  Party  of 
Italy  guite  naturally  enoys  the  support  of,  and  the 
paternal  benediction  of,  the  Vatican,  simultaneously 
with  a  complete  endorsement  of  American  business, 
backed  by  the  full  power  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  its  program  of  foreign  aid. 

OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  new  government  of  West  Germany,  installed 
at  Bonn,  enjoys  a  similar  status.  The  Government 
at  Bonn  is  also  a  Catholic  Centrist  Party  led  by 
Chancellor  Adenauer  of  the  Christian  Democrats. 
In  France,  Premier  Bidault  and  Monsieur  Schuman, 
Foreign  Minister,  head  the  Mouvement  Republican 
Populaire  which,  of  course,  is  but  another  name  for 
the  Catholic  Centrist  Party  of  France.  The  Henri 
Spaak  coalition  in  Belgium  and  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Holland  are  alike  Catholic  Centrist  Party  coa- 
lition governments.  Thus,  we  see  that  a  Protestant 
America  creates,  underwrites  and  supports,  with  the 
power  of  the  taxpayers'  money  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  Catholic  Centrist  governments  in  five 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment and  American  business  feel  highly  elated  over 
this  achievement.  Propaganda  goes  forth  eulogizing 
the  success  of  these  creations  in  the  best  American 
advertising  credo,  and  daily  the  same  two  interests 
wail  over  their  frustration  and  their  inability  to  in- 
stigate similar  creations  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  They  even  go  so  far  in  their 
frustrations,  in  their  rage  of  futility  at  their  inability 
to  achieve  similar  success  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  that  they  weep  copious  tears  over  the  fact 
that  Northern  Europe  four  centuries  ago  staged  the 
Reformation.  Except  for  this  historical  fact,  they 
would  be  able  to  achieve  a  similar  manipulation 
of  the  political  structures  of  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Hitler  in  his  wild  rages 
yelled,  screamed  and  demanded  two  things  of 
Western  Europe;  one  was  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  other  was  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  of  1648.  Adolph 
Hitler  didn't  die  in  Berlin.  His  soul  goes  marching 
on,  even  though  his  corporeal  body  may  be  enjoy- 
ing the  relaxation  of  a  guaranteed  security  in  some 
secluded  monastic  retreat. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  pursued 
in  Western  Europe  since  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties, has  been  one  of  creating  hostilities  on  the  po- 
litical scene  in  every  West  European  country.  This 
policy  has  also  been  attempted  in  Great  Britain  by 
a  barrage  of  propaganda  antipathetic  to  the  Labor 
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We  have  here  the  makings  of  an  impossible  situation,  with  inevitable 
chaos,  unless  we  change  our  concepts  regarding  our  social  operation 
some  time  before  the  showdown  occurs. 


THERE  appeared  recently  in  the  Argosy  Maga- 
zine an  article  and  an  artist's  drawing  of  a 
cross  section  of  underground  Manhattan  Island 
showing  a  maze  of  railroad  tunnels,  and  crisscross- 
ing telephone  cables,  water  mains,  gas,  electric, 
sewer,  and  other  conduits.  The  author  of  the  article 
said  that  as  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain  there  was 
no  one  person  or  group  of  persons  who  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  about  what  is  under  the  surface 
of  Manhattan  Island. 

The  telephone  company  probably  knows  where 
all  its  presently  active  lines  are,  and  so  it  most 
probably  is  with  each  of  the  other  individual  serv- 
ice companies.  As  for  the  old,  obsolete  lines  and 
tubes,  who  knows  where  they  are?  Obviously  no 
one  holds  a  Master  Plan  of  that  vast  array  of  serv- 
ice lines  and  tubes  that  goes  to  make  life  possible 
on  the  Island. 

Such  a  Master  Plan  would  no  doubt  reguire  a 
great  many  hours  to  assemble  and  would  certainly 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  If  it  were  profitable 
in  terms  of  money  doubtless  some  enterprising 
American  would  have  drawn  it  up  long  ago.  How- 
ever, if  life  and  activity  continue  to  expand  on  Man- 
hattan Island  it  is  conceivable  that  present  facilities 
end  service  will  prove  inadeguaie.  And  due  to  lim- 
itations of  space  under  the  surface  it  is  also  con- 
ceivable that  a  complete  redesigning  of  the  entire 
service  facilities  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  reguire- 
ments  of  the  job  that  must  be  done.  At  such  a  point 
it  is  obvious  that  a  master  plan  would  become  a 
necessity.  The  closest  coordination  between  the 
various  service  companies  would  be  imperative  be- 
cause of  the  physical  factors  involved  in  meeting 
the  reguirements  of  the  new  order  of  magnitude  of 
operations  in  the  area  affected. 

In  a  situation  such  as  this  the  logical  course  of 
action  would  be  to  engage  a  group  of  scientists 
and  engineers  to  do  the  necessary  research,  ana- 
lyze just  what  the  problem  consists  of,  and  draft  the 
blueprints  and  specifications  for  the  new  design. 
The  only  criterion  would  be,  'Will  it  work?'     Now, 


if  we  let  the  North  American  Continent  egual  the 
area  affected,  and  consider  our  ever  increasing  so- 
cial problems  as  objectively  as  we  have  just  viewed 
that  of  Manhattan  Island,  we  see  a  striking  simi- 
larity in  both  the  problem  and  the  obvious  approach 
to  its  solution. 

Prior  to  1919  the  scientists  and  engineers  of 
America  had  concerned  themselves  with  only  the 
problems  of  production.  Their  success  in  that  field 
is  well  known.  But  while  they  were  engaged  in 
solving  the  production  problem  another  problem 
was  developing.  A  breakdown  was  occurring  in 
distribution,  and  that  was  threatening  a  breakdown 
of  the  entire  industrial  mechanism.  It  was  then  that 
a  group  of  scientists  and  engineers  formed  the 
Technical  Alliance  (which  later  became  known  as 
Technocracy  Inc.)  Their  sole  purpose  in  organizing 
was  to  gain,  through  their  joint  research,  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  knowledge  necessary  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem  of  distribution. 

A  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

Research  was  made  into  every  physical  factor 
that  goes  to  make  up  our  American  way  of  life. 
This  knowledge  was  collected  and  coordinated  into 
a  plan  of  action.  The  Technical  Alliance  found 
that,  as  in  our  case  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  old 
pipe  lines  and  methods  of  distributing  goods  and 
services  to  the  American  people  were  no  longer 
adeguate;  that  the  new  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
job  to  be  done  dictated  a  new  design  of  social  op- 
eration, one  in  which  abundant  goods  and  services 
would  flow  in  continuous  coordination  instead  of 
helter  skelter  as  they  do  today.  And  they  realized 
that,  because  of  these  things,  the  old  Price  System, 
evolved  in  an  era  of  scarcity,  could  not  hope  to 
survive  the  arrival  of  abundance;  that  it  was 
doomed  and  about  to  face  'the  last  mile'  on  its  way 
to  extinction. 

Now  at  long  last  the  trend  of  events  has  forced 
the  American  people  to  a  point  where  we  must 
face  our  social  problem  sguarely  and  act  to  effect 
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a  solution.  The  diplomats  and  politicians  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  they  cannot  cop3 
with  the  tremendous  problem  of  national  and  conti- 
nental defense  without  changing  our  method  of  so- 
cial operations. 

Vague  warnings  of  sacrificing  our  freedoms  to  a 
dictatorship  are  appearing  more  and  more  fre- 
guently,  issued  by  those  harassed  minds  who  real- 
ize that  a  change  is  coming  but  who  are  reluctant 
to  give  up  their  present  differential  advantages  un- 
der the  Price  System.  Many  are  talking  'total  mo- 
bilization,' but  no  one  knows  how  to  effect  it.  In 
other  words,  we  have  exhausted  our  supply  of  ex- 
pedients and  are  finally  forced  in  desperation  to 
attempt  to  do  something  that  we  know,  before  we 
start,  is  impossible. 

Just  recently  we  have  had  a  preview  of  what  to 
expect  in  such  a  case.  President  Truman  appointed 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  the  head  of  a  giant  corporation, 
to  be  virtual  dictator  over  our  internal  economic 
affairs.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  that  office  was  to 
roll  back  the  price  of  '51  model  cars  of  three  manu- 
facturers to  the  December  1st  price.  The  immedi- 
ate reaction  was  that  General  Motors  ordered  its 
dealers  not  to  sell  the  cars  in  guestion.  Does  this 
not  constitute  a  strike  against  the  government? 

The  Army  has  been  in  control  of  the  railroads 
for  some  time,  but  did  this  prevent  the  railroad  men 
from  striking  against  the  government?  Everyone 
wants  a  guarantee  of  high  prices  and  high  wages 
as  they  would  benefit  him  individually,  knowing 
at  the  same  time  that  this  course  would  spell  finan- 
cial bankruptcy. 

Now  let  us  face  this  thing  sguarely.  Is  there 
anyone  left  in  America  who  is  so  naive  as  to  sup- 
pose that  any  business  can  be  operated  without 
a  profit  in  a  Price  System?  Every  business  has  its 
varying  obligations  which  must  be  met  and  paid 
from  profits  derived  from  business  operations. 

Nor  can  we  blame  labor  for  demanding  more 
wages.  Labor,  too,  has  obligations  that  must  be 
met  from  current  wages,  such  as  increased  tax  bur- 
dens, higher  cost  of  living,  etc. 

So  we  have  here  the  makings  of  an  impossible 
situation,  with  inevitable  chaos,  unless  we  change 
our  concepts  regarding  our  social  operation  some 
time  before  the  showdown  occurs. 

Henry  Kaiser  stated  right  after  World  War  II  that 
he  was  willing  to  operate  his  business  during  war 
time  on  a  non-profit  basis  if  someone  would  show 
him  how.  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  men  who 
feel  the  same  way.     Indeed  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
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sume  that  most  Americans  are  basically  patriotic 
c  nd  will  do  the  thing  that  assures  the  maximum 
well-being  for  America  as  a  whole.  Given  a  worth- 
while objective  and  direction  designed  to  reach  that 
objective,  Americans  have  been  observed  to  func- 
tion most  efficiently.  Can  that,  then,  be  our  diffi- 
culty— a  lack  of  designed  direction? 

You  may  ask,  what  direction  do  we  take?  Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  And  we  will  attempt  to  an- 
swer that  guestion  with  another  guestion:  What  di- 
rection can  we  take?  What  direction  does  the  situ- 
ation we  find  ourselves  in  demand  that  we  take? 
After  cold,  factual,  scientific  analysis,  we  find  that 
our  social  problem  of  today  is  purely  and  entirely 
physical  in  all  its  functional  aspects. 

FUNCTION  IS  ALL  IMPORTANT 

Whether  we  consider  moving  goods  and  service 
facilities  to  the  entire  civilian  population,  or  mov- 
ing war  materiel  to  an  army,  the  all-important  fac- 
tor is  function.  And  this  job  we  can  and  will  do  as 
soon  as  we  decide  to  remove  those  elements  which 
interfere  with  function.  Our  national  and  Continen- 
tal defense  program,  as  well  as  our  present  stand- 
ard of  living,  is  limited  now  by  our  ability  to  pay 
in  dollars;  not  by  our  ability  to  produce. 

There  IS  a  way  out  of  our  present  dilemma.  Our 
government,  and  our  industrial  leaders,  too,  know 
the  direction  we  must  eventually  take.  Do  you 
know  why  they  are  not  doing  something  about  it 
now?  It  is  because  your  last  vote  was  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  status  guo.  You  voted  a  politician 
into  office  and  in  so  doing  you  commanded  him  to 
maintain  the  Price  System  in  all  its  aspects,  un- 
changed. So,  do  not  blame  the  politician.  No  gov- 
ernment can  maintain  itself  for  long  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  So,  it  is  clear  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  for  the  mess  we  are  in. 

We  pointed  out  earlier  that  corporations  as  well 
as  wage  earners  have  financial  obligations  that 
must  be  met  if  we  continue  on  a  business-as-usual 
basis.  We  also  mentioned  that  our  functional  out- 
put is  restricted  by  these  financial  obligations.  Then 
why  not  do  the  obvious  thing?  Why  not  demand  of 
our  government  that  we  declare  a  moratorium  on 
all  our  financial  obligations  for  the  duration  of  this 
national  emergency?  Such  an  act  would  release 
the  fetters  that  bind  functional  America  and  let  her 
do  the  job  as  her  technological  capacity  dictates 
that  it  must  be  done — in  other  words,  as  she  is  de- 
signed to  do  it. 

You  may  well  ask,  'Where  does  Technocracy  fit 
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into  the  picture?'  Technocracy  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  American  life.  Its  sole  purpose  has  been 
to  ascertain  the  facts  and  to  learn  what  there  is  to 
know  about  the  physical  factors  that  make  up 
America  and  to  pass  its  findings  on  to  our  govern- 
ment and  the  American  people. 

Therefore,  we  state — and  this  is  no  idle  boast — 
that  because  Technocracy  Inc.  has  done  the  neces- 
sary research  end  is  the  only  organization  possess- 
ing a  working  knowledge  of  North  America  as  a 
whole,  it  is  the  only  organization  that  can  qualify  in 
offering  to  the  American  people  the  blueprints — 
that  nececsary  'Master  Plan' — for  the  New  America 
of  Abundance  for  All. 

But,  as  we  walk  that  'last  mile'  with  the  doomed 


Price  System,  many  things  can  happen.  To  say 
that  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today  is  crit- 
ical is  a  gross  understatement.  It  c  a  n  result  in 
chaos  and  the  loss  forever  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity ever  within  the  grasp  of  man.  It  is  with  this 
realization  in  mind  that  Technocracy  Inc.  urges 
every  American  to  demand  that  our  government 
install  Total  Conscription — of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel, and  Money,  with  National  Service  from  All 
and  Profits  to  None,  for  the  duration  of  this,  the 
most  critical  emergency  in  our  history,  and  six 
months  thereafter.  Only  thus  can  we  gain  time  to 
study  Technocracy's  'Master  Plan'  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  its  realization. 

-W.  E.  Patterson,  12247-3. 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Party  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The  policies 
of  the  Labor  Party  of  Britcin  have  been  continually 
decried  and  condemned  as  political  measures  which 
would  lead  the  British  people  down  the  road  of  so- 
cialism to  social  bankruptcy  The  American  press 
eulogizes  Churchill  and  the  rsactionaryism  of  the 
British  tories.  Officially,  the  United  States  had 
played  fcoty  with  dear  Winston  to  such  an  extent 
ihat  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  the  powers 
that  be,  in  reality,  sponsored  Mr.  Churchill  and  his 
war-mongering  speech  at  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  la- 
ter created  a  second  great  opportunity  for  him  to 
belch  forth  a  bellyful  of  diplomatic  dead  feathers 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  It  is  obvious  to  him  who  runs 
and  reads  that  the  unique  coincidence  of  the  United 
States  foreign  policy  in  Europe  and  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Vatican  State  is  not  a  happenstance  of 
political  blundering,  but  one  of  premeditated  inten- 
tional design.  George  Kennan  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  the  individual  who  officially  masterminded 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  government  known 
as  the  encirclement  and  containment  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  Mr.  Kennan  was  kind  enough  to  dilate  on 
this  policy  in  his  famous  article  published  in  'For- 
eign Affairs'  under  the  anonymous  title  of  Mr.  X. 

The  creation  of  Catholic  Centrist  Parties  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  their  attainment  of  political  power 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  foreign  policy 
of  encirclement  and  containment  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
The  theory  is  that  Catholic  Centrist  Governments 
in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Western  Europe  could 
form  coalition  governments  strong  enough  to  insure 


political  and  economic  stability  and,  at  the  same 
time,  indoctrinate  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants 
with  the  fanatical  zeal  for  a  new  Holy  War  against 
the  infidel  communist  peoples  and  governments  of 
the  East. 

World  War  II  was,  in  reality,  a  conflict  between 
the  fascist  Catholic  powers  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Great  Britain  became  involved  only 
through  the  strategic  blunders  of  the  leadership  of 
her  conservative  tory  reactionaries.  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  Poland  and  Germany  all 
supplied  troops  to  fight  in  the  fascist  armies  of 
Europe  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.;  and,  now,  after  the 
war  which  led  to  the  total  defeat  of  the  fascist  ar- 
mies of  Europe,  what  nicer  political  catch-all  could 
be  erected  than  the  Catholic  political  Centrist  Par- 
ties of  Western  Europe?  All  the  elements  of  the  de- 
feated fascist  political  entities  of  Europe  can  now 
be  absolved  and  rehabilitated  into  social  good 
standing  by  being  properly  precipitated  into  the 
functioning  membership  of  these  Catholic  Centrist 
Parties.  All  the  dead  crows  of  West  European  fas- 
cism, by  this  process,  can  be  transformed  into  beau- 
tiful white  doves,  all  chirping  in  chorus  for  liberty, 
peace,  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  United  States, 
in  underwriting  such  a  process,  is  attempting  to  ini- 
tiate the  political  achievement  that  Adolph  Hitler 
so  vociferously  proclaimed  as  one  of  Nazism's  pri- 
mary objectives,  namely,  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  of  1648. 

Three  centuries  ago  people  migrated  from  vari- 
ous countries  in  northern  Europe  to  this  new  world 
of  ours  because  of  the  religious  conflicts  that  were 
rampant  in  Europe  at  that  time.  They  hoped  to 
find  in  the  new  world  a  land  free  from  religious 
wars  and  persecutions.  The  original  pioneers  moved 
to  a  new  continent  in  an  attempt  to  escape  the  cler- 
ical domination  of  their  individual  lives  in  a  politi- 
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ceil  state.  The  irony  of  history  is  plain  for  all  to 
see.  For  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a 
country  founded  by  the  revolutionary  process  of 
those  pioneers  fleeing  from  religious  persecution  in 
Europe,  is  now  using  its  economic  and  political 
might  to  impose  upon  Europe  that  same  odious  com- 
bination of  Church  and  State  which  compelled  its 
pioneer  forefathers  to  flee  European  lands  for  the 
shores  of  America. 

Our  pioneer  forefathers  fled  the  religious  tyranny 
of  the  clerically  dominated  political  states  of  the 
Europe  of  their  time.  Their  coming  to  this  Conti- 
nent presented  them  with  the  opportunity  of  geo- 
graphical space,  a  wealth  of  arable  land,  and  boun- 
teous resources.  In  three  centuries,  we  have  devel- 
oped from  those  primitive  beginnings  to  where  the 
United  States  of  America  is  today  the  most  power- 
ful economic  industrial  country  of  all  history.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the  many  prod- 
ucts in  social  and  political  development  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  Reformation,  with 
its  resultant  Hundred  Years  and  Thirty  Years  wars. 
Clerical  scholars  have  charged  for  centuries  that 
the  Reformation  unlocked  the  Pandora's  box  and  let 
loose  the  evil  genii  of  science  and  secularism,  of 
technology  and  materialism,  of  machinery  and  in- 
dustrialism. All  clerical  scholars  have  decried  the 
Reformation  and  they  are  now  blaming  the  ills  of 
the  world  on  these  evil  genii  that  are  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  Holy  See. 

POPULATION  PRESSURE 

The  United  States  of  America  is  pre-eminent 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  today  because  it 
has  outranked  all  other  nations  in  its  technolog- 
ical application  of  physical  science  to  the  means 
whereby  people  live.  In  the  face  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  country  in  the  past  three  centuries 
comes  this  most  glaring  of  all  blunders,  namely, 
that  the  power  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  economic  wealth  of  American  business, 
combined  with  the  propaganda  pressures  of  the 
American  press,  our  pulpits,  our  radio,  and  our 
screen,  are  used  to  impose  upon  the  millions  of 
people  of  Western  Europe  all  the  vicious  reaction- 
aryism  of  the  medieval  world  prior  to  1648.  Our 
molders  of  public  opinion  are  loud  in  their  dis- 
claimers of  and  in  their  protestations  against  the 
social  progress  of  modern  science  and  technology. 
While  they  extol  our  standard  of  living,  they  pro- 
claim their  regret  that  the  Reformation  ever  hap- 
pened at  all  and  exhort  us  to  turn  back  the  wheels 
of  history,  gather  up  all  the  evil  genii,  shove  them 
back  into  Pandora's  box,  lock  the  box  tightly,  and 
consecrate  the  world  to  a  return  to  the  'natural  laws 
of  God'  under  the  direction  of  his  'sole  representa- 
tive' here  on  earth. 

The  next  five  years  will  be  more  decisive  in  the 
social  life  of  man  than  the  previous  fifty  centuries, 
and  the  next  ten  years  will  be  the  most  conclusive. 

Population  pressure — the  social  impact  of   tech- 


nology— the  consumption  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources — the  conservation  and  distribution 
of  fresh  water — the  extent  and  use  of  arable  soil — 
the  control  of  annual  croppings  of  our  lakes,  seas, 
oceans,  forests  and  grasslands — the  development 
end  transmission  of  extraneous  energy — these  terse 
phrases  encompass  most  of  the  components  of  the 
physical  operation  of  our  present  social  system.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  energy  consuming  devices  in  the 
past  fifty  years  has  been  unparalleled  in  all  previ- 
ous history.  Human  beings  and  other  animals 
(from  elephants  to  lice),  automobiles,  tractors,  air- 
planes and  central  power  stations  are  all  alike  en- 
ergy consuming  devices  whether  organic  or  inor- 
ganic. Regardless  of  the  philosophic  morality  of 
any  human  congregation,  all  energy  consuming 
devices  are  dependent  for  their  continuance  of  op- 
eration on  a  guaranteed  rate  of  supply  that  must 
be  provided  from  the  material  and  energy  available 
from  the  area  in  which  they  operate. 

Hitherto  in  history,  the  magnitude  of  the  physical 
operations  of  human  society  was  never  great 
enough  to  compel  and  institute  the  planned  control 
of  the  rates  of  growth  of  all  energy  consuming  de- 
vices. Hitherto  the  fears  of  any  people  or  any  gov- 
ernment were  chiefly  related  to  pestilence,  famine 
and  conquest.  All  governments  of  the  past  were 
plagued  by  the  deficiencies  of  scarcity.  They  al- 
ways had  'too  little  too  late.'  The  magnitude  of 
their  physical  operations  was  of  such  a  low  order 
that  any  and  all  national  decisions  made  by  any  of 
them  were  cancelled  out  with  the  passage  of  time. 
The  rate  of  doing  work  was  so  low,  so  insignificant 
that,  in  over  seven  thousand  years  of  social  history, 
it  compelled  no  change  in  the  over-all  physical  op- 
erations in  the  production  of  consumable  wealth. 
In  those  seventy  centuries,  the  achievement  of  a 
Panama  Canal  was  physically  impossible.  Man- 
kind had  to  await  the  technological  application  of 
physical  science  to  the  means  whereby  it  lived. 

In  this  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  tech- 
nological application  of  physical  science  has  accel- 
erated by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  now  reaching  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth.  Today,  we  mine  coal  and 
drill  for  oil  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  we  erect 
canning  plants  for  fish  and  crab  close  to  the  Antarc- 
tic Circle  on  the  south.  South  African  and  Australian 
lobster  tails  are  pocurable  even  in  an  average  res- 
taurant along  New  York's  42nd  Street  every  day  in 
the  week.  Geographic  space  and  communication 
distance  have  been  conquered,  and  the  major  pes- 
tilences of  the  past  have  been  reduced  by  biochem- 
istry, medicine  and  sanitary  engineering  to  inci- 
dents of  minor  importance.  The  achievements  of 
science  and  its  technological  application  have  been 
enormous  but  the  discoveries  and  achievements 
within  the  next  decade  will  far  outrank  those  of  any 
decade  that  has  preceded  it. 

Toil,  deficiencies  and  scarcities  have  hitherto 
limited  the  social  development  of  mankind.  They 
have  prescribed  the  character,  structure  and  tech- 
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niques  of  national  governments.  They  have  or- 
dained the  morality  of  man's  conduct  and  they 
have  designed  his  spiritual  hereafter.  Our  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  institutions  have  been  inher- 
ently shaped  and  formed  over  the  centuries  by 
these  three  dominant  factors.  Technocracy  is  cor- 
rect in  hailing  this  period  of  our  time  as  the  end  of 
an  epoch.  The  preconceptions  and  assumptions  of 
the  centuries  of  toil,  deficiencies  and  scarcities  no 
longer  have  cny  validity  in  an  era  of  technological 
abundance.  No  social  system  solely  dependent  on 
human  toil  can  provide  its  citizens  with  economic 
security  and  the  well-being  of  physical  abundance. 
Pre-eminence  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  can  be  at- 
tained by  only  those  social  systems  that  organize 
their  national  economy  on  the  geographical  basis  of 
a  contiguous  continentalism,  producing  their  physical 
wealth  with  a  planned  technological  production  re- 
quiring only  a  minimum  of  human  effort  from  their 
citizens;  wherein  the  rates  of  growth  of  all  energy 
consuming  devices  shall  be  controlled  in  order  that 
the  maximum  production  will  also  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  conservation  of  all  of  its  natural  resources. 
The  citizens  of  United  States  and  Canada  are 
being  deluged  with  propaganda  of  the  written  and 
spoken  word,  proclaiming  the  future  to  be  the 
'American  Ceniury.'  This  current  propaganda  car- 
ries with  it  the  blatant  claim  of  world  leadership. 
American  business  has  been  the  instigator  and  the 
protagonist  of  this  propaganda  and  these  claims  of 
world  leadership.  We  in  United  States  and  the 
North  American  Continent  have  been  beguiled  by 
this  propaganda  into  a  sense  of  false  security  and 
the  assumption  of  a  fallacious  position.  American 
business  has  been  the  architect  and  the  constructer 
of  our  national  policy  at  home  and  our  foreign  pol- 
icy abroad.  Tactically,  they  have  demonstrated  an 
acumen  and  astuteness  unequalled  by  anybody  at 
any   time.    As   tacticians  of   the   immediacy   of   the 


here  and  now  and  in  the  expediency  of  avoidance 
of  a  national  strategy  they  are  supreme.  Almost 
twenty  years  ago,  Technocracy  stated  that,  'if  the 
United  States  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs 
continues  to  be  dominated  by  the  policy  of  business 
expediency,  the  day  will  come  in  the  next  three 
decades  when  the  United  States  will  be  compelled 
to  eat  international  dead  crow  served  with  Russian 
dressing  and  Tartar  sauce.'  The  'Russian  dressing' 
has  arrived — the  'Tartar  sauce'  is  due  to  come. 

China,  Korea,  Okinawa,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Far  East,  for  us,  are  strategically  untenable.  Our 
China  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  consigned  to 
oblivion.  Okinawa  and  Japan  are  economically 
and  militarily  untenable.  The  longer  we  stay,  the 
more  hazardous  becomes  our  position.  The  white 
man's  day  in  Asia  is  passing!  The  British,  French, 
Dutch  and  Americans  should  recognize  they  have 
but  little  time — it  is  much  later  than  they  think. 

Our  position  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Greece,  Turkey 
and  Iran  is  compounded  of  a  mixture  of  olive  oil 
and  petroleum  with  a  mayonnaise  emulsion  of  for- 
eign aid  funds  and  American  export  business.  Let 
us  be  candid.  What  will  United  States  achieve  if 
we  continue  to  occupy  our  sectors  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  for  another  ten  years?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. The  occupation  of  our  sectors  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  was  tactically  smart  and  strategically  stu- 
pid. We  have  regaled  ourselves  with  how  clever 
and  with  what  avidity  we  occupied  a  portion  of 
these  two  foreign  cities  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
army  of  occupation  of  an  alien  and  hostile  power, 
and  now  we  find  ourselves  in  an  unfortunate  po- 
sition in  these  two  cities  that  is  strategically  unten- 
able, but  we  lack  the  courage  to  face  the  loss  of 
prestige  and  rectify  a  major  error.  We  therefore 
continue  to  compound  our  previous  errors. 

TECHNOCRACY'S   WARNING 

Technocracy,  time  and  time  again  in  its  litera- 
ture, has  carried  the  warning  that  the  policy  of  en- 
circlement and  containment  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a 
political  and  military  impossibility..  Four  years  ago 
Technocracy  published  an  analysis  and  the  warn- 
ing that  this  policy  was  due  to  failure  and,  today 
in  1950,  Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  syndicated  col- 
umn, also  proclaims  the  impossibility  of  achieve- 
ment of  this  policy.  In  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations for  four  and  a  half  years  the  United  States 
has  used  its  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a 
diplomatic  big  stick  with  which  to  bludgeon  our 
political  rivals.  The  big  stick  of  the  atomic  bomb 
was  wielded  far  and  wide  in  the  international  po- 
litical arena.  We  were  loud  in  our  pronouncements 
that  our  atomic  bomb  could  devastate  the  cities,  de- 
stroy the  industries  and  annihilate  the  armed  forces 
of  any  national  entity  that  dared  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition. We  promulgated  the  greatest  propaganda 
of  fear  ever  known. 

( ( lontinued  on   Page  27  i 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


TRUMAN  PROMISES  TROOPS 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  11.— (INS)— President  Truman 
today  declared  he  will  send  troops  anywhere  in  the  world' 
if  necessary.   .   .   . 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  reports  that  this  coun- 
try is  considering  a  formal  defense  alliance  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  as  a  start  toward  a  Pacific  Pact  modeled 
after  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. — Bank  Bulletin. 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  8.— J.  Lewis  Luckenbach,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping .  .  .  presided  at  the  89th  annual  meeting  .  .  .  He  said: 
'We  are  again  faced  with  the  necessity  of  having  sufficient 
U.  S.  tonnage  available  at  all  times  for  national  defense. 
If  we  must  continue  to  fight  such  wars  as  may  be  forced 
upon  us  on  foreign  soil,  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
merchant  fleet  is  our  foremost  requirement.' — (Emphasis 
ours.) 

— Why  should  we  be  FORCED  to  fight  wars  on  for- 
eign soil?  If  we  stayed  at  home,  we  would  not  be 
getting  our  nose  caught  in  foreign  doors. 


M.  SPAAK'S  COMPLAINT 

When  the  Rome  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  ended  at  the  week-end,  M.  Spaak. 
the  president,  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  t  h  e  growing 
tendency  to  refer  matters  to  "experts."  The  growth  in  the 
power  of  "experts,"  he  said,  was  alarming.  This  was  a 
system  of  technocracy,  which  had;  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
mocracy. 

An  instance  of  what  M.  Spaak  objected  to  was  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  the  Convention  of  Human  Rights,  which  the 
Ministers  signed  on  Saturday.  Several  amendments  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Assembly,  and  to  avoid  holding  up 
the  signing  ceremony  it  was  decided  to  submit  the  amend- 
ments to  experts  for  further  study.  The-  French  members 
of  the  standing  committee  resented  this  so  much  that  they 
stayed  away  from  the  ceremony. 

The  Ministers  also  decided  to  submit  all  the  Assembly's 
recommendations  for  reform  of  the  Statute  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  to  a  committee  of  senior  officials,  who  are  to 
report  by  March  1,  1951. 

— The  Times  Weekly  Edition, 

London,  England,  November  8,  1950. 

— Indeed,  it  would  be  just  too  bad  if  'experts'  should 
be  permitted  to  make  decisions,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Po- 
litician? Of  course,  a  lot  depends  on  the  kind  of  ex- 
perts concerned;  if  they  are  technically  trained  peo- 
ple, that  is  one  thing;  but,  if  they  are  merely  finan- 
cial, economic,  political,  or  clerical  experts,  we  might 
be  skeptical  too.  At  least,  there  is  one  correct  state- 
ment: Technocracy  has  nothing  to  do  with  democ- 
racy (whatever  that  is). 


GLOOM  OVER  COPPER 

Defense  Minerals  Administrator  James  Boyd  stated  that 
defense  requirements  of  copper  exceed  the  known  deposits 
of  that  metal  in  the  parts  of  the  world  open  to  the  U.  S. 
— Engineering  News-Record,  Feb.  1,  1951. 

— Alas,  the  job  of  carrying  American  business  and  the 
Roman  cross  to  the  world's  heathen  millions  may 
exceed  the  'materialistic'  capacity  of  the  'free'  na- 
tions. 


WATER  PROJECT  DATA  SCANTY 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  3.— (AP)—  With  $57,500,000,000 
worth  of  water  projects  planned  for  ultimate  construction, 
the  United  States  still  has  only  a  "disturbingly  small" 
knowledge  of  its  water  resources. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  W.  E.  Wrather,  director  of  the 
geological  survey,  expressed  in  a  newly  issued  document 
of  the  house  public  lands  committee. 

Wrather  said  the  time  is  "long  past  due"  when  the  na- 
tion should  begin  an  inventory  of  its  water  resources 
"adequate  to  meet  anticipated  needs." 

Citing  figures  from  the  Congressional  Record,  Wrather 
stated  that  completed  projects  of  the  federal  government 
for  t  h  e  use  and  conservation  of  the  water  have  cost 
$4,700,000,001);  that  projects  under  construction  will  cost 
an  estimated  $4,600,000,000;  that  another  $19,000,000,000 
worth  are  definitely  planned,  and  that  $29,200,000,000 
worth  more  are  proposed  for  ultimate  construction.  These 
total  more  than  $57,000,000,000,  he  pointed  out. 

"Proposed  water  projects,"  Wrather  said,  "constitute  a 
gigantic  development  undertaking,  which  would  modify 
complex  hydrologic  conditions  over  broad  regions. 

"The  uncertainties  involved  are  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant many  times  over  a  comprehensive  nation-wide  ap- 
praisal and  continuing  inventory  of  water  resources." 

— Why  not  a  permanent  scientific  organization  of  hy- 
drological  engineers  and  an  over-all  design  of  Con- 
tinental development  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  so- 
ciological benefits  and  the  greatest  possible  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources?  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
been  oifering  iust  such  a  plan  of  Continental  Hy- 
drology for  many  years. 

To  handle  a  job  of  such  magnitude  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  under  political  control  and  dollar-value  restric- 
tions is  moronic.  But,  even  so,  $57,000,000,000  spent 
for  development  on  this  Continent  would  be  far  bet- 
ter than  wasting  it  on  military  destructiveness 
abroad. 


ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 

WAR  PLANES  to  carry  electronic  brains.  The  human 
body  is  becoming  the  principal  stumbling  block  in  the  de- 
velopment of  supersonic  military  planes,  so  says  Dr.  Edelf- 
sen,  Technical  Director  of  North  American  Aviation.  Mil- 
itary aircraft  now  fly  so  fast  that  pilots  can  not  act  quickly 
enough  to  fire  their  guns.  In  the  future  "brains''  built  in 
small  boxes  will  handle  automatically  this  interception  op- 
eration. The  device  will  be  so  complicated  mechanically 
that  test  panels  will  have  to  be  built  into  the  plane,  and 
the  pilot  will  do  little  more  than  press  buttons  to  super- 
vise action  in  the  various  phases  of  a  mission. 

—Seattle  Bank  Bulletin. 

— Now  there's  what  we'd  call  the  ideal  setup  for  a 
good,  modernized  Price  System  war!  Set  machines 
at  destroying  each  other  by  remote  control  and  we 
could  waste  enough  resources  to  keep  a  lot  of  war 
production  operating.  There  might  even  be  a  spe- 
cial inducement  to  keep  the  war  at  home,  too,  be- 
cause of  the  high  salvage  value  of  the  wrecked 
planes. 
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BUTTER  SURPLUS  GONE;  SCARCITY 
SEEN 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  6.— (AP)— That  butter  surplus 
which  was  turning  official  hairs  gray  a  few  months  ago 
soon  may  turn  into  a  shortage. 

By  last  fall,  the  Agriculture  Department  had  s  t  o  r  e  (1 
nearly  200, 000, 000  pounds  of  butter  which  could  not  be 
sold  to  the  public  at  producer  prices  of  about  00  cents  a 
pound. 

Now  must  of  the  surplus  butter  has  been  consumed. 
Officials  say  there  may  be  a  shortage  before  spring,  when 
production  normally  increases. 

The  abrupt  change  was  laid  to  increased  buying  power 
of  the  public  as  a  result  of  a  boost  in  employment  and 
higher  wages  in  the  defense  program. 

— Wonder  how  the  Italians  liked  all  that  butter  they 
got  from  us  at  15  cents  a  pound?  If  enough  butter 
can  be  destroyed  and  dumped  abroad  (at  our  ex- 
pense), the  butter  'surplus'  will  be  'solved,'  and  we 
can  start  all  over  again.  (Incidentally,  this  butter 
report  is  one  of  the  rawest  lies  LAID  by  Washing- 
ten  in  recent  months). 


MEDIAN   INCOME  IN  U.  S.  $3,100 
DURING  1949 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  17.— American  families  had  a 
median  income  of  $3,100  in  1949,  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported tonight. 

That  figure  was  a  $100  decline  from  1948,  the  first  de- 
crease recorded  in  the  postwar  period,  but  $500  above  war- 
time 1944  and  1945,  Roy  V.  Peel,  census  director,  said. 

The  bureau's  report,  made  on  the  basis  of  a  sample 
survev   taken   in    March,   1950,   included   these   observations: 

There  were  8,000,000  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
more,  but  more  than  10,000  000  with  incomes  under  $2,000. 
Nearly  9,000,000  families  had  less  than  $1,000  for  the  year, 
"or  an  average  of  less  than  $20  a  week." 

The  average  income  of  white  families  was  twice  that  of 
non-whites  in  1949,  compared  with  nearly  three  times  as 
great  in  1939.  The  continued,  though  narrowing,  differ- 
ences reflect  "differences  in  education,  occupational  experi- 
ences, and   other  factors." — A.-so.    Press. 

— But  there  are  no  differences  in  the  basic  needs  of 
human  beings.  And  in  this  country  today  there  is 
no  reason  why  everyone  should  not  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  living.  Only  Price  Sys- 
tem considerations  are  responsible  for  the  disgrace- 
ful differentiations  here  depicted. 


MANY  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOLS 
MILWAUKEE. — Nearly  15  percent  of  the  elementary- 
school  pupils  in   the   United   States   still  are  taught   in   one- 
room,  one-teacher  country  schools. 

TWO   MILLION   CHILDREN   LACK 
SCHOOL  SPACE 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  2.— (INS)— F  e  d  e  r  a  1  Security 

Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing  reported  today  that  nearly 
two  million  school-age  American  children  were  not  attend- 
ing school  in  1949-'50.  "in  many  cases  because  there  was 
no  school  for  them." 

Ewing  made  the  remark  in  his  agency's  annual  report 
to  Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  in  which 
he  added  that  about  275,000  children  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  courts  because  of  delinquency. 

— This  situation  would  be  bad  even  if  something  con- 
structive were  being  done  to  correct  it,  but  appar- 
ently nothing  is,  or  can  be  done  under  the  present 
system.  Otherwise  such  reports  would  not  be  re- 
peated from  year  to  year. 


MACHINE  SELLING  SWELLS 

Automatic  merchandising  is  no  longer  "just  around  the 
corner";  it  is  here  now.  That's  the  gist  of  a  progress  re- 
port on  robot  selling  at  the  National  Automatic  Merchan- 
dising As  n.  convention  in  Chicago  last  week.  Delegates 
were  told   that: 

In  1949,  candy  sales  through  vending  machines 
amounted  to  3.6%  of  total  wholesale  candy-sales  volume, 
or  $31.5-million  worth. 

From  \2'A  to  \S'/'  of  total  per  pack  cigarette  sales  art- 
made  through  vending  machines. 

Coca-Cola  vending  machines  throughout  the  U.  S.  now 
total  440.000;  there  were  only  290,000  of  them  in   1948. 

The  trend  in  machines  is  not  so  much  toward  new  gim- 
micks as  toward  refinement  of  present  equipment.  Biggest 
advances  are  in  refrigerated  machines  for  vending  sand- 
wiches, milk,  and  ice  cream,  and  in  machines  that  give 
complete  luncheon  .service  for  plants  that  don't  have  a  ca- 
feteria.—  Business  Week. 

— Now  the  next  step  toward  achieving  the  universal 
abundance  we  could  have  on  this  Continent  is  to 
eliminate  the  price-tags  and  use  these  machines  as 
distributing  mechanisms  only,  for  convenience. 


WENATCHEE  UNDER  BUSINESS  TAX   LAW 

WENATCHEE,  Wash.,  Jan.  18— (UP)— A  new  city 
business  tax  requiring  every  firm  in  town  to  pay  a  license 
fee  based  on  the  number  of  persons  employed  went  into 
effect  today. 

City  commissioners  said  final  decision  of  how  much  will 
be  paid  by  all  businesses  had  not  been  made,  but  the  li- 
cense fee  for  one-man  businesres  such  as  lawyers,  doctors 
and  other  professional  men  who  conduct  their  own  busi- 
ness will  be  $10  per  year. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
employes  on  a  business'  payroll  Dec.   1,  1950. 

— Capital  Journal.  Salem,  Ore. 

— The  logical  reaction  would  be  to  hold  down  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  Therefore  this  does 
not  sound  promising  for  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion  in   Wenatchee. 


828  PATENTS  A  WEEK 

WASHINGTON.— (Science  Service).— A  total  of 43,072 
patents  were  issued  by  the  government  during  1950,  mean- 
ing an  average  weekly  output  of  approximately  828.  Twice 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  ye;.r  the  weeklv  output  was 
over   1.000. 

— When  you  consider  that  patents  are  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  private  property  'rights,'  it  is 
obvious  that  each  one  constitutes  a  restriction  on  the 
free  flow  of  the  benefits  they  might  confer  on  so- 
ciety. Technocracy  would  remove  all  such  restric- 
tions, so  that  all  new  ideas  and  inventions  could  be 
applied  for  the  general  welfare. 


MORE  PHONES  IN  USE 

NEW  YORK. — More  telephones  are  ringing  through- 
out the  world  than  ever  before,  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  announces.  The  company  reports  a  rec- 
ord 70.300.000  phones  in  the  world,  representing  an  increase 
of  more  than  4,000,000  in  the  last  year.  The  United  States 
led  all  countries  with  40,709.398 — more  than  all  nations 
combined.  This  country  had  an  average  of  27.1  phones 
for  every  100  persons,  with  Sweden  in  second  place  with 
22.8  for  every  hundred  persons.  Canada  was  third.  New- 
York  with  2,956.832  telephones  had  more  than  any  other 
city. 

— Journal  of  Commerce. 
— Yes.  this  Continent  leads  the  world  in  its  technolog- 
ical installations.    But  what  to  use  them  FOR?    That 
is  the  big,  unanswered  question. 
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LINE  PIPE  OUTPUT  TRIPLES 

The  production  of  line  pipe  by  steel  companies  will  he 
about  203  percent  higher  this  year  than  in  1941.  About 
3,7110.01)0  tons  will  be  produced  this  year,  against  1,222.500 
tons  in  1941. 

This  country  already  has  about  160,000  miles  of  oil  pipe 
lines  and  about  100.000  miles  of  long  distance  transmission 
lines  for  natural  gas.  Those  main  lines  are  operated  in 
conjunction  with  many  thousands  of  miles  of  secondary 
pipelines.  The  total  amount  of  pipelines  of  all  kinds  prob- 
ably exceeds  the  400,000  miles  of  railroad  tracks  in  the 
United  States. 

This  year's  output  of  9  million  tons  of  all  kinds  of  pipe 
will  be  about  57  percent  higher  than  in  1941  .  .  The  ca- 
pacity for  making  pipe  and  tubes  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  new  mills  in  recent  years.  Several  new  continu- 
ous mills  have  come  into  operation  for  the  making  of  butt 
weldl  pipe.  A  new  continuous  seamless  pipe  mill  is  now  in 
production.  And  a  number  of  new  electric  weld  mills  to 
make  pipe  for  transmission  lines  are  in  operation. 

—Steel  Facts,  Dec,  1950. 

— As  our  outmoded  railway  and  highway  systems  bog 
down  under  the  demands  of  approaching  abundance, 
cheaper  means  of  transportation  must  be  developed. 
How  about  Waterways,  also? 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debt.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receive  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  plea=ed  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
oatriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Later  Than  You  Think 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 

Great  Britain  devaluated  the  pound,  Soviet  Russia 
devaluated  the  atomic  bomb,  and  our  vaunted  tech- 
nological superiority  in  the  weapons  of  destruction 
since  1945  went  down  the  drain.  The  propaganda 
of  fear  of  the  A-bomb  failed  entirely  to  bring  the 
hoped  for  results.  Neither  the  Hottentots  nor  the 
Russians  gave  any  evidence  of  developing  fear 
neuroses.  Having  failed  in  the  A-bomb  fear  propa- 
ganda campaign,  we  are  now  instituting  a  second 
fear  campaign  around  the  even  more  deadly  hy- 
drogen bomb.  This  too  will  fail  and  we  shall  be 
compelled,  if  we  continue  on  this  course,  to  run 
down  through  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  the 
Z-bomb — the  bomb  to  end  all  bombs,  the  fear  to 
consolidate  all  fears,  the  ultimate  in  world  destruc- 
tion. 

WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE 

The  impact  of  modern  technology  is  tearing  the 
social  fabric  of  the  world  of  yesterday  to  shreds. 
Social  change  is  on  the  march,  worldwide.  Tech- 
nology is  writing  the  words,  'Mene,  Mene,  Tekel 
Upharsin,'  (Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing), across  the  facade  of  all  the  social  systems  of 
yesterday.  To  billions  of  human  beings  the  prob- 
lems of  survival,  security,  and  a  decent  human  liv- 
ing have  become  far  more  important  than  the  finale 
of  death  by  atomic  annihilation.  Untold  millions 
of  human  beings  are  demanding  a  new  way  of  life. 
Only  constructive  measures  great  enough  for  them 
to  realize  their  goal  can  intrigue  them  or  hold  their 
interest.  Destruction  no  longer  frightens  them.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  want  peace  and  time  for  social 
reconstruction.  They  do  not  want  war,  cold  or  hot, 
nor  any  of  its  attendant  destruction.  If  we  continue 
on  this  course,  all  we  shall  achieve  is  leadership  in 
world  destruction  and  extinction. 

The  citizens  of  North  America  possess  the  scien- 
tific know-how  and  the  technological  industrial  com- 
plex to  convert  t  h  e  gigantic  energies  of  atomic 
fission  and  fusion  into  the  channels  of  colossal  con- 
struction for  the  integration  of  this  Continent  so  that 
it  may  bring  forth  a  new  order  of  the  ages.  North 
Americans,  we  possess  all  the  necessary  capacities, 
but  Technocracy  asks  the  guestion,  do  we  possess 
the  collective  will  to  resolve  this  greatest  of  all 
problems  in  order  that  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  this  Continent  may  be  assured  their  rightful 
destiny  of  a  New  America  of  peace,  abundance 
and  security  for  all?  The  time  for  decision  is  close 
at  hand — it's  later  than  you  think! 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


RIVAL  FOR  LEATHER 

It  looks  as  though  leather  is  about  to  get  a  new  strong 
competitor.  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  is  moving  into 
the  luggage  field  with  its  Neolite  synthetic.  Leather  pen- 
pie,  remembering  what  inroads  Neolite  made  in  the  shoe 
sole  business,  have  cause  to  worry. 

So  far,  about  a  dozen  manufacturers  are  making  bell-. 
hand  bags,  valises,  wallets,  briefcases,  gulf  bags,  and  simi- 
lar articles  from  Neolite.  But  this  is  just  a  beginning.  .  .  . 
About  six  years  ago,  when  Goodyear  introduced  Neolite 
soles,  only  about  20%  of  all  shoes  were  made  with  non- 
leather  soles.  Today,  Goodyear  claims,  497J  of  all  soles 
are  non-leather. — Business  Week,  Feb.  24. 

— 'Leather  people  have  cause  to  worry.'  Here  is  the 
typical  Price  System  reaction  to  a  practical  new  in- 
vention. Instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  opportunity  to 
save  more  valuable  resources  and  reduce  costs  of 
production  and  provide  more  shoes  for  more  people, 
they  resent  the  interference  with  their  own  profits. 
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North  America    -    -    - 
COULD  SHOW  THE  WORLD 

WITH  their  technological  capacity  and  their  trained  personnel, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  could  initiate  and  carry  out  projects 
that  would  astound  the  world.  How  about  a  trans-Continental  high- 
speed, wide-gauge  railroad  or  a  trans-Continental  highway  with  three 
lanes  in  each  direction?  Or  a  similar  highway  from  the  Arctic  to 
Panama?  How  about  a  lift-lock  that  would  deliver  in  one  operation 
a  30,000-ton  ship  from  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  level  of  Lake 
Erie  in  fifteen  minutes?  How  about  a  deep  waterway  from  the 
Yukon  to  New  Orleans?  Or  a  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  fifty  feet 
deep?  There  are  thousands  of  similar  projects  which  we  could  con- 
struct on  this  Continent.  Any  one  of  these  would  be  a  far  better 
thing  to  show  the  world  as  a  demonstration  of  our  technological  abil- 
ity than  a  completely  desolated  Korea  (or  Yugoslavia).  It  would  be 
a  far  more  worthy  social  objective  than  the  instigation  of  another 
world  war.  North  Americans,  when  are  you  going  to  realize  in 
which  direction  your  Destiny  lies?  TECHNOCRACY  is  your  guide 
to  the  Future;  the  Price  System  is  the  way  to  chaos. 
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LET'S  MAKE  IT  GRIM! 


By  HELEN  H.  NASBURG, 
In  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


ALL  DURING  World  War  II,  patriotic  citizens 
gave  their  time  and  their  energy  and  their 
blood — to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Civilian  Defense,  the 
USO,  and  withheld  their  criticism  lest  it  deter  the 
war  effort,  while  night  clubs,  race  tracks,  black 
markets  flourished,  and  hitherto  incompetent,  un- 
principled business  men  built  up  fortunes  on  ten 
percent-plus  war  contracts. 

We  forgot  all  the  graft  and  corruption  between 
business  and  the  military  which  had  been  clearly 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  publicity.     We  forgot  the 


To  Every  American  Soldier 
and  Officer  in  Korea: 

MAYBE  YOU  THINK  this  war  has 
something  to  do  with  the  "United  Nations," 
but  everyone  else  knows  that  Washington 
has  stoJen  the  UN  flag  and  draped  it  around 
your  shoulders  to  conceal  its  real  motives. 

THE  HARD  FACT  IS  that  you  are 
carrying  out  Wall  Street's  orders  relayed 
via  its  mouthpiece  MacArthur,  who  has 
plenty  of  cold  cash  invested  in  this  war 
himself.  That's  why  you're  killing  Koreans 
and  are  being  pushed  into  a  war  against 
us  Chinese. 

WHERE    WILL    THAT    GET    YOU  ? 

MacARTHUR  is  marked  down  for  defeat; 
all  your  sufferings  arc  entirely  futile. 
Your  blood  is  worth  dollars  and  cents  to 
Wall. Street — but  not  to  your  folks  at  htme. 


Our  enemy  is  MacARTHUR 
and  the  American  monopolies 
behind  him  —  not  you.  These 
are  your  enemies  too.  So 
why      fight     for      their     profits  ? 

WE  HAVE 
COMMON 
ENEMIES 


THERE'S 
MONEY 
IN  WAR 

for  some.  And  that's  why  the 
Wall  Street  bankers  are  trying 
to  launch  a  third  world  war. 
For  others,  war  can  only  mean 
death  and  mutilation. 


Every  Member  of  (he   Chinese 
People's   Volunteer  Forces 
Hereby   Guarantees.- 

If  you  lay  down  your  arms,  you  will  not 
be  harmed  or  humiliated.  Your  personal 
belongings  will  not  be  touched.  You  will 
receive  any  medical  treatment  you  need. 
You  will  be  escorted  to  safety  in  the  rear, 
and  will  surely  get  home. 

COME  ON  OVER.  SOLDIER! 
JUST  PUT  DOWN  YOUR  WEAPON 
AND  SAY  : 

TOW  SHONG 

(surrender) 
tow  rhymes  with   show;   shong  thymes  with  lonj 

The  Chinese  People's 
Volunteer    Forces 


hoarders,  the  profiteers,  and  the  pinch  of  high  taxes 
even  as  we  watched  the  ships  being  launched  in 
our  harbor  in  elaborate,  expensive  ceremony  whose 
cost  was  part  of  the  ten  percent-plus.  We  even  forgot 
our  infuriation  when  we  overheard  the  wife  of  a 
shipyard  worker  say  that  she  hoped  the  war 
wouldn't  end  too  soon;  she  did  so  want  to  get  her 
fur  ccat  and  their  new  car  paid  for!  And  this  on 
the  very  day  one  of  our  best  friends  had  received 
a  wire  'Missing  in  action.'  The  time  for  a  show- 
down is  at  hand.  It  cannot  wait  until  after  election. 
Business  as  usual  just  doesn't  belong  in  the  picture 
today! 

There  is  but  one  way  to  cope  with  the  injustices 
in  this  situation  and  that  is  to  take  all  the  profit  out 
of  war.  Only  total  mobilization  can  do  this — mobi- 
lization of  everything  —  resources,  business,  man- 
power, labor,  everything!  War  is  a  grim  business. 
Let's  make  it  grim!  Why  should  one  man  be  tor- 
tured to  death  in  Korea  or  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
forgotten  in  a  veterans'  hospital,  while  another,  be 
he  capitalist  or  laborer,  feathers  his  own  nest  from 
the  great  national  calamity? 

A  public  that  will  rise  in  its  wrath  and  demand 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  put  aside 
politics,  religious  bias,  factionalism  of  all  kinds, 
and  show  the  world  that  we  are  a  united  people, 
united  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  and  sanity 
to  a  world  gone  mad! 

Technocracy  says  AMEN!'  And  let  us  take  the 
first  step  by  declaring  for  Total  Conscription  here 
at  home — Total  Conscription  of  the  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel,  and  Money,  with  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None!— Ed. 


LEFT:  Facsimile  of  a  leaflet  dropped  in  large 
numbers  by  the  Chinese  over  the  American  forces 
in  Korea.  This  one  was  brought  home  by  a  re- 
turning G.  I. 
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WAR  IS  NO  SOLUTION 


More  than  anything  else,  North  America  has  a  desperate  need  for  so~ 
cial  action  which  will  achieve  unity  of  purpose.  Every  resident  of  this 
Continent,  by  his  contract  of  citizenship,  has  a  direct  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  North  America. 


WE  REFUSE  to  admit  that  we  are  at  war 
with  the  people  of  Asia,  and  that  other 
nations  and  peoples  are  at  war  with  one 
another.  We  pass  off  these  bitter  conflicts,  rag- 
ing at  this  moment,  with  explanations  like  'po- 
licing action'  or  'border  incidents.' 

When  bullets  whine,  artillery  blasts  at  targets, 
bombers  and  fighter  planes  are  in  the  air  with 
murderous  intent;  when  naval  vessels  pound 
whole  cities  into  rubble  with  their  16  inch  guns; 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  die,  and  the 
roads  are  choked  with  refugees  from  battle,  it's 
war.     Let's  call  war  by  its  name. 

War  is  not  confined  just  to  Korea.  Indo-china, 
Indonesia,  India,  The  Holy  Land,  Iran,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Balkan  States  are  all  countries  and 
areas  beset  with  conflict  of  one  kind  or  another. 
For  example,  the  position  of  Yugoslavia  may 
give  rise  to  a  pitched  battle  at  any  time.  Many 
more  political  entities  are  wavering  under  pres- 
sure of  propaganda  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  Governments  in  some  countries 
have  been  collapsing  with  such  regularity  as  to 
make  the  news  of  another  collapse  hardly  worthy 
of  mention.  The  governmental  instability  o  f 
France  is  outstanding  in  that  respect. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  victims  of  phys- 
ical circumstances,  the  most  important  aspects 
of  which  will  be  discussed  here.  Press  propa- 
ganda tells  us  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  crusade 
to  keep  the  'free  nations'  free,  that  our  principal 
problem  is  the  encroachment  of  communism  on 
the  world.  Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out 
that    the   battle   today   on   a   world   scale   is   be- 


tween the  ideologies  of  communism  and  Roman 
Catholic  fascism.  The  hitch  is,  where  do  the 
billions  of  people  who  haven't  the  remotest  basic 
interest  in  either  ideology  figure  into  the  con- 
flict? 

World  War  II  has  never  ended  in  fact.  Things 
merely  quieted  down  for  a  time.  Now  we  are 
again  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  war. 
This  time  it  is  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  blow- 
ing communism  off  of  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Technocracy  reminds  you  that  after  four  years 
of  the  bitterest  of  struggles  against  fascism,  it  is 
as  rampant  today  in  the  world  as  when  America 
set  out  to  defeat  it  10  years  ago).  International 
conditions  are  so  serious  that  they  compel  a 
careful  examination  of  the  'why'  of  the  promi- 
nence of  communism  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Technocracy  approaches  this  problem  with  sci- 
entific knowledge,  rather  than  engaging  in  philo- 
sophical controversy  typical  of  current  unin- 
formed comment. 

FIRST  CONSIDERATION  IS  PEOPLE 

So  the  first  consideration  in  undertaking  an 
analysis  of  the  'why'  of  the  growth  of  social  un- 
rest will  be  people,  billions  of  people,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  can  lay  practically  no  claim  to  the 
products  of  this  earth,  let  alone  ownership  of  any 
of  the  earth  itself.  There  are  now  2.5  billion  hu- 
man beings  somehow  occupying  this  planet,  ac- 
cording to  latest  estimates  of  world  population. 
60,000  more  people  are  born  into  this  world 
every  twenty-four  hours;  we  mean  that  this  is 
the  net  increase  in  population  every  day,  the  dif- 
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ference  between  the  birth  and  death  rates.  This 
figure  indicates  that  three  persons  are  being  born 
every  two  seconds!  And  fhe  rare  of  increase  is 
increasing. 

History  tells  us  something  about  population 
growth  we  should  all  have  a  vital  concern  for  in 
order  better  to  understand  our  present  position. 
Man  didn't  just  suddenly  come  into  being,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  our  total  numbers  have  grown  more 
or  less  steadily  up  to  within  comparatively  recent 
times.  The  resiliency  and  resourcefulness  of  man, 
induced  by  a  superior  cerebral  cortex,  (superior 
brain  structure),  and  anatomical  structure,  not  only 
allowed  him  to  become  the  dominant  animal  on 
earth,  but  also  made  it  possible  for  more  of  his  kind 
to  survive  the  rigors  of  the  early  ages  and  to  dom- 
inate all  other  animals.  Reasonably  accurate  esti- 
mates of  traceable  history  show  that  the  human 
population  could  have  hardly  exceeded  10  million 
during  the  period  of  organized  hunting  around  5,500 
B.  C.  With  first  peopled  concentration  in  towns 
about  3,500  B.  C.  40  million  would  be  a  liberal  cal- 
culation of  world  population.  Between  the  period 
1000  and  500  B.  C.  the  limit  of  world  population 
was  probably  not  more  than  100  million.  We  would 
be  within  reason  to  double  that  figure  for  the  fol- 
lowing period  coinciding  with  the  early  or  middle 
Roman  Empire.  These  figures,  although  under- 
standably not  exact,  still  are  not  arbitrarily  chosen. 
Man's  ability  to  increase  his  numbers  paralleled 
his  advancement.  We  consider  here  the  steady 
progress  of  man  by  the  use  of  crude  weapons  for 
his  protection  and  for  hunting;  of  fire,  fossil  fuels, 
domestication  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  build- 
ing of  communities. 

The  growth  by  the  seventeenth  century  of  knowl- 
edge which  produced  records  makes  it  possible  to 
make  estimates  of  world  population  of  that  time  pe- 
riod accurate  within  10  percent  either  way.  In  1650 
the  population  is  calculated  to  have  been  545  mil- 
lions. The  one  billion  mark  in  humans  was  prob- 
ably passed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  two  billion  mark  by  about  the  first 
third  of  the  twentieth  century.  Between  the  early 
1930's  and  the  present  time,  less  than  two  decades, 
we  find  world  population  at  2.5  billions,  with  an 
increase  of  some  22  million  people  every  year.  It 
is  expected  that  this  broiling  mass  of  humanity  will 
increase  to  3  billions  by  the  end  of  this  present  cen- 
tury, and  almost  certainly  will  double  its  numbers 
in  two  generations  if  the  present  trend  continues. 


Where  we  in  North  America  are  housed  and  fed, 
after  a  fashion,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  us  to 
visualize  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Multitudes  of  the  464  million  Chinese  live  out  every 
day  of  their  lives  on  tiny  boats  in  the  harbors  be- 
cause there  isn't  one  square  inch  of  productive  soil 
they  can  claim.  The  same  general  condition  of 
land  starvation  exists  in  nearly  every  other  political 
entity  in  Asia.  Asia  is  an  area  with  a  phenomenal 
rate  of  population  growth,  an  excellent  example  of 
human  degradation  through  social  ignorance  and 
lack  of  resources,  the  whole  general  circumstance 
of  which  has  been  sharply  accentuated  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  white  race. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT 

• 

As  a  case  in  point,  health  measures  in  India 
could  easily  increase  the  net  increase  of  five  million 
per  annum  to  eight  million  per  annum,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  propagation.  One  estimate  is  that  if  the 
mortality  and  communicable  disease  rate  in  India 
were  reduced  to  the  same  low  as  those  of  the 
United  States  the  people  of  India  alone  could  popu- 
late fifty-four  worlds  this  size  in  two  hundred  years! 
No  words  could  describe  the  calamitous  nature  of 
propagation  in  Asia. 

In  a  number  of  instances  Europe  is  hardly  better 
off  than  Asia.  Britain  takes  the  prize  for  population 
density  with  three  thousand  people  per  square  mile 
of  arable  land.  Formerly  dependent  upon  its  em- 
pire for  the  support  of  its  fifty  millions,  Britain  has 
experienced  a  revolt  against  occidental  influence 
in  her  Asiatic  colonies  and  is  now  shorn  of  the 
means  of  sustenance  for  more  than  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  her  population.  The  pile  of  rocks  identified 
as  Great  Britain  will  hardly  support  more  than  fif- 
teen million  people  with  decent  living  conditions. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  Western  Europe,  probably 
France  is  the  only  one  which  has  sufficient  arable 
land  to  feed  its  population.  Resource  depletion 
and  over-population  haunt  every  other  nation  in 
Western  Europe. 

We  made  the  point  earlier  that  the  multiplicity 
of  the  human  animal  has  increased  in  ratio  to  his 
ability  to  bring  resourcefulness  into  play.  Machin- 
ery, sanitary  engineering,  medicine — in  a  word, 
technology — has  made  it  possible  for  more  people 
to  live  on  the  earth.  The  entreprenuer  regards  this 
population  as  great.  From  his  short-sighted  view- 
point it  means  more  potential  consumers  for  his 
product,  naturally  bringing  him  a  greater  monetary 
profit  for  his  chiseling  effort.     But  that  is  not  where 
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the  process  stops.  Let  us  examine  what  technology 
has  done  to  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  and  necessity,  the 
occidental  moved  into  Asia  with  health  improve- 
ments to  protect  himself  against  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. He  brought  technology  with  him  to  increase 
the  food  supply  also — both  without  birth  control 
education  to  counteract  their  effects,  which  resulted 
in  an  astounding  population  increase,  as  we  have 
pointed  out. 

Exploitation  of  the  colonial's  resources  was  ac- 
complished, first  through  enamoring  the  natives 
with  trinkets;  in  the  second  stage,  by  trading  cheap 
finished  products  for  resources;  and  in  the  third 
stage  by  shipping  the  technical  know-how  to  the 
colonial,  all  three  stages  being  accompanied  by 
military  control.  The  latter  stage  has  found  the 
whole  process  backfiring  with  a  vengeance.  The 
colonial  is  now  becoming  a  competitor  for  world 
markets  in  finished  goods  with  the  country  to  which 
he  was  once  subservient.  Coupled  with  this  re- 
versal of  position,  the  colonial  is  staggering  under 
a  burden  of  population.  The  colonial  is  beginning 
to  understand  that  occidental  influence  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  condition  and  has  set  out  to  try  to  cor- 
rect the  condition,  with  war  if  necessary. 

During  the  period  of  exploitation  in  foreign  lands, 
the  overzealous  occidental  enterpriser,  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  has  been  the  making  of  money, 
stripped  his  homeland  of  much  of  its  resource 
wealth  through  war  and  general  waste,  until  now 
we  find  that  Western  Europe  is  little  more  than  an 
impoverished  hodge-podge  of  political  subdivisions, 
with  the  only  chance  of  survival  lying  in  a  cooper- 
ative effort  to  sustain  the  whole.  The  Asiatic  knows 
the  weakness  of  his  tyrannical  ruler  and  is  giving 
him  the  'bum's  rush'  out  of  Asia. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  IS  ESSENTIAL 

In  both  areas,  Europe  and  Asia,  we  view  a  sad 
picture  of  resource  depletion  and  a  huge  population 
problem.  The  only  solution  that  is  available  to 
either  area  must  be  immediate  and  wide-spread 
education  in  birth  control.  It  is  too  bad  that  birth 
control  for  both  Europeans  and  Asiatics  cannot  be 
made  retroactive  like  price  controls,  and  wages, 
say  about  100  years. 

With  the  most  earnest  attempts  to  educate  for 
birth  control  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  will  be 
many  decades  before  anything  resembling  stability 
comes  into  evidence.  Meanwhile,  social  unrest 
mushrooms  over  the  entire  world.     Russia  has  bil- 


lions of  gullible  listeners  and  is  willingly  and  fla- 
grantly dispensing  her  propaganda  to  all  who  will 
listen.  The  starving  millions  are  superficially  in- 
terested in  communism  because  it  promises  bread. 
They  will  fight  for  bread.  In  Asia  life  is  the  cheap- 
est commodity  to  be  offered.  For  the  Asiatic  it  is 
far  more  preferable  to  die  under  arms  where  some 
food  is  available,  and  to  unleash  some  of  the  bitter 
hatred  for  the  white  man  before  dying,  than  to  suf- 
fer death  by  inches  through  starvation. 

The  empty  shell  of  British,  French  and  Dutch  im- 
perialism supported  by  the  bourgeois  insanity  of 
the  American  Price  System  and  the  Vatican,  is  at- 
tempting with  force  of  arms  to  forestall  social 
change  throughout  the  world.  North  America  has 
become  an  island  of  reaction  in  a  sea  of  change. 
The  so-called  swing  to  the  left  in  the  world  is  dic- 
tated by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  not  by  ar- 
bitrary choice. 

Russia  made  the  first  major  break  with  the  status 
quo  of  recent  years  in  1917,  when  principally  Lenin, 
Stalin,  and  Trotsky,  who  embraced  Marxism,  ap- 
plied some  of  the  tenets  of  this  political  philosophy 


MY   TWO  CENTS   WORTH: 

I  was  reading  where  General  MacArthur 
was  fired  by  President  Truman  for  some- 
thing or  other  which  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand. Uncle  Zeke  says  it's  because  he 
wanted  to  start  a  big  war  over  in  China  or 
someplace,  and  Mr.  Truman  wanted  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  to  start  one  in  Europe  in- 
stead. I  don't  know  about  that.  But,  if  a 
general  doesn't  have  a  war,  I  guess  it  ain't 
much  fun  for  him  to  be  a  general.  Also,  1 
guess  it's  important  for  a  president  to  have 
a  war  too;  because,  the  only  presidents  who 
became  famous  were  those  who  had  wars 
— like  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Wilson,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Maybe  that  is  why  nobody  liked  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver, because  he  didn't  get  us  into  a  war, 
only  a  depression.  It  does  seem  a  shame 
that  men  like  Mr.  MacArthur,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower, and  Mr.  Truman  should  have  to  get 
so  many  of  our  boys  killed  just  so  they  can 
be  famous.  But,  maybe  they  know  what 
they  are  doing,  after  all,  because  Uncle 
Zeke  says  if  they  don't  get  us  into  a  big 
war  pretty  soon,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
another  big  depression.  So,  I  guess,  it's 
half  a  dozen  of  one  and  six  of  another,  as 
they  say. 

— 7ma  Moron. 
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to  Russia,  upon  the  collapse  of  the  Czarist  regime. 
One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  new  Soviet  Russia 
was  to  enforce  the  separation  of  the  Church  and 
State.  When  Russian  intentions  became  clear,  the 
Vatican  declared  war  on  Russia  through  propa- 
ganda and  every  other  means.  The  United  States 
participated  with  other  countries  "of  Europe  in  im- 
posing on  Russia  what  is  called  Cordon  Sanitaire 
No.  1.  It  was  a  line  of  'purity'  to  separate  the  sta- 
tus guo  of  the  world  from  this  new  social  ideology 
of  price  system  government  control  and  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  of  goods 
and  services. 

DEFACTO  EVIDENCE 

This  country,  with  something  new  under  the  sun 
in  the  way  of  social  operation,  was  much  preoccu- 
pied with  organizing  itself  internally,  but  still  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  spreading  its  influence  to  areas 
adjacent  to  its  borders,  as  a  matter  of  protection. 
Russia  proceeded  to  draw  her  line  of  protection,  a 
Cordon  Rouge.  This  end  was  accomplished,  for  ex- 
ample, when  Russia  sent  Michael  Borodin  into 
China  in  the  autumn  of  1923  to  aid  Sun  Yat-sen  in 
the  organization  of  communist  cells  in  that  country. 
The  Great  Depression,  starting  in  1929,  and  extend- 
ing into  the  late  1930's,  accelerated  the  growth  of 
the  influence  of  communism.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been  forced  to  retreat  before  the  on- 
slaught of  this  new  ideology,  since  the  two  ideolo- 
gies are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  His- 
tory records  Cordon  Sanitaire  No.  1  to  have  been  a 
miserable  failure. 

Catholic  fascism  made  a  powerful  bid  to  destroy 
communism  by  being  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  rise  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  Europe  as  the 
two  main  political  figures  to  launch  an  armed  at- 
tack against  Soviet  Russia.  Military  strategists  in- 
dicate that  the  U.  S.  participation  in  World  War  II 
served  two  general  ends:  1)  It  allowed  Allied  Forces 
to  occupy  at  least  a  part  of  Europe  ahead  of  the 
Russians,  thus  preserving  American  business  inter- 
ests, and  2)  It  preserved  for  another  day  the  fascist 
influence  in  Europe.  (The  second  point  is  de  facto 
evidence  whether  by  chance  or  direction).  And 
what  of  the  huge  material  cost  and  manpower  cost 
to  the  U.  S.  for  such  lame  excuses  to  enter  the  war? 
That  is  no  consideration  to  the  Price  System. 

The  most  urgent  need  the  over-populated  world 
has  is  for  an  effective  scientific  contraceptive.  The 
problem  of  birth  control  in  the  world  must  be  ap- 
proached on  a  scale  of  magnitude  never  before  at- 


tempted. But  violent  opposition  to  any  such  idea  is 
encountered  from  Roman  Catholicism.  American 
business  and  politics,  having  fallen  prey  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Vatican,  are  entering  into  a  futile 
campaign  to  stop  change  in  the  world  with  bullets. 

Drag  out  a  map  of  North  America  and  gaze  on 
an  area  suffering  from  the  greatest  paradox  in  hu- 
man history. 

American  participation  in  world  conflict  is  purely 
on  the  basis  of  expediency,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  conviction.  The  only  thing  American  business  has 
conviction  about  is  that  it  must  find  markets  to  ab- 
sorb the  surpluses  being  produced  by  an  expand- 
ing technology  and  that  it  must  protect  American 
investments.  The  situation  of  North  America  is  pre- 
cisely reversed  from  the  rest  of  the  status  guo 
world.  We  have  too  much  for  our  Price  System  to 
distribute,  while  price  systems  of  Europe  and  Asia 
have  too  little.  The  entreprenuer  of  North  America 
knows  that  the  encroachment  of  communism  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  throttles  American  business  influ- 
ence in  those  areas.  Repercussions  of  this  trend 
bring  economic  constipation  and  depression  to 
North  America.  War,  then,  must  become  the  prime 
expediency  of  the  American  businessman  to  pre- 
serve the  American  Price  structure;  i.  e.,  provided 
the  war  can  be  controlled. 

Catholic  fascism,  adamantly  opposed  to  change 
for  both  ideological  and  economic  reasons,  is  win- 
ning to  its  side  the  American  business  which  is  inter- 
ested only  in  preserving  the  American  Price  Sys- 
tem. American  business  is  taking  with  it  a  popu- 
lation which  is  eighty  percent  protestant!  The  com- 
mon denominator  for  understanding  in  this  filthy 
partnership  is  the  dollar  bill.  We  may  be  assured 
that  this  is  the  final  attempt  of  the  American  Price 
system  to  sell  out  completely  this  Continent  and  its 
people. 

THE  ROAD  OF  DISINTEGRATION 

The  lousy  sham  of  Price  System  war  propaganda 
of  'humanitarianism'  and  'freedom'  is  being  ex- 
posed for  all  to  see. 

War  is  no  solution  to  problems,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Devising  better  ways  to  kill  the  Asiatic 
can  never  bleed  his  determination  to  throw  the 
white  man  out  of  Asia.  War  and  preparation  for 
war  will  only  rush  the  already  impoverished  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  faster  down  the  road  of  dis- 
integration. 

War  and  fascism  may  function  as  an  enema  for 
North  American  economic  constipation,  but  among 
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other  effects,  they  are  certain  to  produce  a  cancer 
of  debt  creation  which  will  strangle  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

This  war  of  attrition  in  which  North  America  is 
engaged,  at  the  most  is  only  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent for  the  American  Price  System,  and  will  serve 
only  to  seal  the  doom  of  an  ideologically  and  fi- 
nancially bankrupt  social  system.  If  we  lack  the 
collective  intelligence  to  install  scientific  operation 
in  North  America,  this  doom  of  which  we  are 
speaking  can  have  the  lasting  effect  of  destroying 
an  entire  civilization  and  the  lives  of  the  greater 
part  of  220  million  people  here  in  North  America 
when  the  Price  System  tears  itself  to  shreds  through 
its  negative  action. 

Who  would  be  responsible  for  such  a  catas- 
trophe? The  international  liars  we  call  diplomats, 
the  businessman,  our  successful  chiselers,  or  the 
politician,  who  spends  half  of  his  time  making  laws 
and  the  other  half  helping  his  friends  evade  them? 
No  individual  or  group  would  be  solely  responsible 
for  sinking  this  civilization.  Every  resident  of  this 
Continent,  by  his  contract  of  citizenship,  has  a  di- 
rect responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  North  America. 

More  than  anything  else,  North  America  has  a 
desperate  need  for  social  action  which  will  achieve 
unity  of  purpose.  Special  interest  groups,  business, 
politics,  and  labor,  are  battling  for  their  own  goals. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  are  becoming  badly 
weakened  by  internal  dissension.  The  racketeering 
motives  of  corporate  enterprise  and  the  fascist  re- 
actionaries are  using  American  lives  and  resources 
in  armed  conflict  to  try  to  gain  their  common  end 
result,  preservation  of  the  status  guo. 

Technocracy  demands  that  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  install  Total  Con- 
scription of  men,  materiel,  machines,  and  money  to 
provide  for  a  Total  War  Effort  to  end  our  intrusions 
abroad  at  the  earliest  moment,  thus  saving  Amer- 
ican lives  and  resources;  and  a  Total  Defense  Ef- 
fort for  North  America.  In  time  of  war  and  national 
emergency  what  citizen  has  any  reason  to  expsct 
more  than  the  men  conscripted  for  military  service? 
Technocracy  would  have  all  who  stand  for  busi- 
ness and  politics-as-usual  identify  themselves,  so 
that  America  may  know  who  her  enemies  are. 

The  citizens  of  North  America  who  demand  the 
privilege  of  chiseling  at  the  expense  of  human  life 
and  other  physical  resources  of  this  Continent  are 
guilty  of  being  accomplices  in  a  conspiracy  of  sa- 
botage against  North  America  and  her  millions  of 
inhabitants.     Think  this  over  carefully.     YOU  live 


here,  just  as  the  Technocrats  who  are  working  to 
protect  North  America  against  social  chaos  live 
here.  Give  Technocracy  your  assistance  by  de- 
manding Total  Conscription,  and  by  understanding 
Technocracy,  in  order  that  you  may  be  an  effective 
instrument  to  help  bring  about  social  change  in  an 
orderly  fashion  on  this  Continent. 

Be  a  patriot,  instead  of  just  pretending  patriotism. 
Join  Technocracy  and  prepare  for  the  New  America. 

—Harry  Briggs,  12247-1. 

THE  ART  OF  ESTIMATION 

Suppose  we  were  making  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  something  (say  English  Sparrows)  in  a 
certain  area;  we  divided  the  area  into  four  parts 
and  sent  one  person  into  each  part  to  make  obser- 
vations and  estimate  the  number  in  his  respective 
division.  Then,  after  a  casual  survey,  suppose  the 
observers  returned  and  reported  thus: 

No.  1.    'I  figured  there  was  around  a  hun- 
dred in  my  area' 100 

No.  2.    'I  saw  only  one' 1 

No.  3.    'I  made  a  rough  count  of  fifty'.  50 

No.  4.    'Gosh,  there  must  have  been  a 

thousand  in  my  sector' 1,000 

Total 1,151 

There  is  obviously  something  'wrong'  with  this 
total  figure;  it  gives  an  impression  of  accuracy  that 
is  misleading  if  not  fraudulent. 

It  is  reasonable  to  judge  that  the  last  figure 
(1,000)  is  not  closer  than  100  at  best.  Simi- 
larly, the  '100'  is  probably  not  closer  than  10;  and 
the  '50'  may  be  out  by  5  or  more.  The  'one,'  we 
can  assume,  is  accurate.  Therefore,  in  the  total 
estimate,  we  must  consider  the  accuracy  as  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  least  precise  of  the  figures 
given — the  one  which  is  probably  not  closer  than 
100. 

Instead  of  giving  a  total  of  exactly  1,151,  we  could 
say  with  some  validity,  'Total  between  1,000  and 
1,200.'  But,  even  this  estimate  is  more  precise  than 
we  are  entitled  to  use  under  the  circumstances, 
since  the  original  total  may  be  100  or  more  out. 
Therefore,  we  should  report  the  total  as  'probably 
between  1050  and  1250'  or  '1150  plus  or  minus  100.' 

This  is  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  estimation  which  has 
been  sadly  by-passed  by  the  American  Airforce  in 
Korea  and,  evidently,  completely  ignored  by  the 
High  Commands  in  Tokyo  and  Washington. 

— Techno  Critic. 
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WHOSE  AMERICAN  WAY? 


Technocracy  supports  the  view  that  all  citizens  of  the  North  American 
Continent  should  have  a  standard  of  living  that  is  in  line  with  the 
standard  now  enjoyed  by  those  citizens  with  incomes  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year. 


WE  HEAR  considerable  talk  these  days  about 
the  'American  Way,'  and  some  people  talk 
about  it  with  more  emphasis  and  affection 
than  others.  Yes,  there  is  an  American  Way,  but 
it  doesn't  mean  the  same  thing  to  all  individuals; 
that  is,  all  individuals  do  not  get  the  same  amount 
of  benefits  or  satisfactions  out  of  it.  Of  course,  that 
is  easily,  although  variously,  explained  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  present  American  Way:  The  ecclesi- 
astic will  tell  you  that  God  did  not  intend  that  all 
Americans  should  be  egual  nor  that  they  should  all 
get  the  same  benefits  out  of  the  American  Way 
(and  don't  ask  why  God  should  decide  things  that 
way;  for,  we  are  told,  God  is  a  sovereign  power, 
and  one  has  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  a  sov- 
ereign power).  The  successful  businessman  will 
tell  you  that  the  American  Way  is  a  game— albeit, 
a  rather  cruel,  vicious  game — and  some  win  but 
most  must  lose;  if  you  win,  you're  smart  or  at  least 
lucky;  if  you  lose,  'Tough  luck,  Brother.'  The  poli- 
tician will  tell  you  that  we  are  all  egual  under  the 
law,  with  egual  privileges  and  opportunities;  and, 
if  you  don't  get  ahead,  it's  because  you  have 
muffed  your  opportunity,  and  you  have  nobody  to 
blame  but  yourself.  Of  course,  the  politician  never 
tells  you  that  the  successful  ones  under  the  Amer- 
ican Way  seldom  play  the  game  strictly  according 
to  the  law;  the  trick  is  to  see  how  successfully  (and 
profitably)  you  can  evade  or  twist  the  law. 

If  you  have  an  annual  income  of  over  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  you're  a  Success  under  the  American 
Way  of  life,  and  all  of  those  with  incomes  less  than 
yours  are  your  inferiors  and  you  have  a  special 
dispensation  to  take  advantage  of  them.  You  also 
have  freedom — the  only  kind  there  is:  ample  pur- 
chasing power  and  release  from  toil.  The  American 
Way  is  really  your  way  of  life,  and  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  you  should  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  pro- 
tect and  perpetuate  it.  Of  course,  you  don't  have 
to  do  the  dirty  part  of  the  fighting  yourself.  After 
all,  you  have  privileges  under  this  system.     Let  the 


So-and-so's  who  don't  get  anything  out  of  the  sys- 
tem fight  for  you;  for,  if  you  have  an  income  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  it  is  ordained 
that  they  should  fight  and  die  for  you  and  your 
way  of  life.  After  all,  they  haven't  anything  to  ]ive 
for,  like  you,  have  they? 

However,  if  you  are  one  of  the  great  majority 
whose  income  is  less  than  five  thousand  a  year,  you 
have  few  privileges,  but  you  do  have  an  increase 
in  duty  and  responsibility.  Your  duty  and  respon- 
sibility is  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  American 
Way  of  those  who  have  the  choice  income.  You 
see,  if  they  have  fine  big  mansions,  a  couple  of 
Cadillacs,  a  yacht,  and  a  plane  or  two,  somebody 
— in  fact,  guite  a  few  somebodies — must  work  and 
sacrifice  to  provide  and  maintain  them,  and  you're 
one  of  the  somebodies.  Occasionally,  one  of  you 
is  permitted  to  graduate  into  the  thirty-thousand 
class,  merely  to  make  it  appear  attainable  to  any- 
one, and  to  stimulate  your  aspirations  and  provide 
incentives  for  your  continuing  to  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  Way. 

HOPING  FOR  A  LUCKY  BREAK 

If  your  income  is  in  a  still  lower  bracket,  say, 
among  the  lower  fifty  percent,  the  American  Way 
means  very  little  to  you.  You  work  and  worry, 
skimp  and  permit  yourself  to  be  pushed  around, 
hoping  that  somehow  you  will  get  a  lucky  break. 
But  most  of  the  time  you  are  working  for  the  right 
of  the  few  at  the  top  to  maintain  their  way  of  life 
and  to  have  the  power  and  privilege  of  keeping 
you  working  for  them.  And,  if  internal  conditions 
of  the  nation  do  not  work  out  satisfactorily  for  them 
and  their  American  Way,  they  have  the  privilege 
and  right  to  send  you  off  to  some  foreign  place  to 
fight  and  die  in  filth  against  some  other  poor  goofs 
who  are  doing  the  same  thing  to  maintain  the  way 
of  life  of  their  privileged  classes. 

After  all,  it  is  your  American  Way  that  is  being 
preserved  as  well  as  the  American  Way  of  those 
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The  figures  have  changed  somewhat,  but  the  picture  remains  the  same  today  as  when  this  chart  was  drawn  up.    The 
wonderful  'American  Way'  rests  on  a  large  foundation  of  poverty,  malnutrition,  and  insecurity. 


at  the  top.  They  can  remain  at  the  top  only  so 
long  as  you  remain  at  the  bottom  and  permit  your- 
self to  be  cheated  by  them.  They  like  it  that  way; 
and,  if  you  don't  like  it — well,  what  can  you  do? 


You  can  gripe,  of  course  (Bill  of  Rights,  you  know); 
but  don't  do  it  too  openly,  for,  if  you  do,  you  are 
subject  to  being  labeled  'heretic,'  'radical,'  'social- 
ist,' 'wobbly,'  'bolshevik,'  'communist,'  'red,'  or  'left- 
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ist'  (these  are  all  different  names  for  the  same 
thing).  In  other  words,  it  shall  be  construed  that  you 
are  a  threat  to  the  American  Way  of  those  whose 
incomes  are  over  thirty  thousand  per  year,  and  they 
will  'finger'  you  for  'the  treatment.' 

The  American  Way  is  a  great  way,  and  you 
should  fight  tooth  and  toenail  to  preserve  it  and 
never  lose  sight  of  its  'ideals' — that  is,  if  you  get 
the  thirty  thousand  or  over.  We  agree,  from  that 
viewpoint,  the  American  Way  is  pretty  nice.  From 
that  elevation,  the  filth  and  stench  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem acguire  the  smell  of  perfume.  Down  there  is 
the  'soil'  in  which  the  orchids  grow  that  adorn  your 
ladies  and  help  make  them  so  elegant  and  chic, 
also  cheeky.  That  is  your  American  Way,  and  it 
is  a  way  that  is  worth  living.  There  are  a  couple 
catches  to  it.  One  of  them  is  that  the  other  99  per- 
cent, or  so,  may  someday  stop  admiring  and  envy- 
ing you  and  begin  to  resent  your  getting  the  best  of 
the  cream,  and  hate  you  for  it. 

That  would  not  be  very  nice,  for  the  rabble  is 
not  intelligent.  Its  members  would  try  only  to  re- 
duce you  to  their  own  sorry  level;  and,  in  doing  so, 
the  whole  place  would  get  messed  up.  Both  sides 
would  see  to  that.  It  has  happened  guite  a  few 
times  in  history  and  it  has  always  been  nasty,  not 
only  from  degeneracy  of  the  masses,  but  even  more 
so  from  the  arrogance  and  die-hard  defiance  of 
those  at  the  top.  In  such  affairs,  it  can  be  proven 
that  both  sides  are  perfectly  'right,'  but  neverthe- 
less, the  place  gets  messed  up. 

WHY  TAKE  SIDES? 

The  people  in  the  upper  brackets  deserve  their 
way  of  life.  Volumes  have  been  written  praising, 
apologizing  for,  and  proving  the  righteousness  of 
this  thesis.  These  people  are  the  chosen  people — 
the  select — and  everybody  knows  that  only  the 
chosen  one  are  entitled  to  get  the  glory.  The  lower 
fifty  percent  do  not  deserve  what  they  get  out  of 
the  system.  They  are  overworked,  debased,  down- 
trodden, and  spit  upon,  yet  they  are  'the  real  pro- 
ducers of  wealth.'  They  have  every  reason  to  re- 
sent their  lot,  and  millions  of  words  have  been  writ- 
ten to  prove  that  they  do  not  deserve  their  lowly 
status.  They  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  and  their  right 
to  struggle  for  something  better;  and,  what  is  more 
natural,  or  just,  than  that  they  should  fight  the  cho- 
sen people,  their  'ruthless  persecutors?'  By  every 
judgment  of  logic,  ethics,  and  natural  human  moti- 
vations, each  side  is  dead  right  in  its  position,  and 
the  other  side  is  dead  wrong.     Therefore,   if   both 


sides  are  right  and  at  the  same  time  wrong,  there 
is  no  sense  in  our  taking  either  side;  because,  if 
nothing  else,  when  you  choose  sides  and  fight 
about  something,  that  is  one  sure  way  of  risking 
everything  you've  got — win,  lose,  or  stalemate — 
and  you  might  get  killed.  At  best,  you  will  be  a 
bloody-nosed  hero,  only  there  will  be  so  many 
other  bloody  noses  around  that  yours  won't  be 
worth  noticing  in  particular.  Besides,  the  survivors 
will  be  too  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  af- 
fair after  it  is  over  to  be  interested  in  heroes,  espe- 
cially bloody-nosed  ones. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  THREATENED 

The  other  catch  to  the  American  Way  is  that  its 
demands  on  natural  resources  may  soon  exceed 
the  supply. 

The  general  tendency  in  America  is  for  those 
with  the  larger  incomes  to  hold  reactionary  views; 
that  is,  they  want  to  maintain  their  present  relative 
positions,  except  they  want  to  'go  back'  to  the  time 
when  it  didn't  cost  so  much  in  taxes.  Those  with 
the  lower  incomes  are  inclined  to  dislike  their  rela- 
tive positions,  but  on  the  whole  are  too  apathetic  to 
seek  social  improvement  for  themselves  on  their 
own  initiative.  Although  a  few  of  them  acguire 
'radical'  notions  about  how  the  system  should  be 
changed  so  that  they,  among  others,  will  get  more 
out  of  it,  most  of  the  suppressed  majority  merely 
wish  that  the  'fates'  somehow  will  permit  them  to 
graduate  one  or  more  steps  up  the  economic  lad- 
der— they  don't  want  anything  changed  except 
their  own  positions  in  the  system.  The  greatest  fear 
of  the  reactionaries  is  that  the  radicals  will  be  able 
to  generate  enough  dynamism  in  the  simmering 
dissatisfaction  of  the  sub-ebullient  masses  that  there 
will  arise  a  concerted  popular  demand  for  social 
change.  So,  a  great  deal  of  their  attention  is  di- 
rected toward  'pacifying'  the  unprivileged  many 
with  'bread  and  circuses'  and  'dealing  with'  the 
radicals.  These  actions  take  different  forms  of  ex- 
pression, but  the  strategic  objective  is  always  the 
same — to  maintain  the  status  guo  of  wealth  and 
freedom  at  the  top  and  poverty,  insecurity,  and 
servitude  at  the  bottom. 

For  many  decades,  the  American  Way  has  been 
saved  from  radicalism  through  a  subtle  manipula- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence,  with  only  occa- 
sionally an  assassination  of  a  dissenter  or  direct  po- 
lice action  against  organized  dissatisfaction.  But, 
in  the  past  ten  years,  the  apprehensions  of  the  re- 
actionary crowd  have  developed  into  such  a  state 
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of  psychotic  jitters  that  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence 
and  Constitutional  safeguards  have  been  tossed 
aside  and  the  direct  approach  of  the  Italian  Ingui- 
sition  substituted  in  their  place.  This  trend  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  stage  where,  if  you  are  not  a  collab- 
orator, or  at  least  a  fellow-traveller  of  the  Vatican, 
you  are  under  suspicion  of  being  a  'red.'  To  get 
an  indictment  against  you,  all  that  is  needed  is  an 
accuser,  some  kind  of  charge  (no  matter  how  fishy), 
a  witness  or  two,  and  a  judge  and  jury  who, 
through  ideology,  bribery,  or  intimidation,  are 
'agreeable'  to  a  verdict  of  'guilty.'  And  it  so  hap- 
pens that  a  coterie  of  unsavory  characters  are  kept 
in  readiness  as  professional  accusers  and  witnesses 
as  the  occasion  demands  (incidentally,  all  converts 
to  the  doctrines  of  Rome).  The  reactionaries  thus 
have  become  so  hysterical  in  the  insecurity  of  their 
position  that  they  have  joined  with  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  European  fascist  reactionism  and  suppres- 
sion in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  defy  social  change. 
For  the  moment,  they  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  guelling  radicalism  in  America;  but,  in  doing 
this,  they  have  sown  so  many  seeds  of  hatred  and 
disgust  that  they  may  soon  reap  a  bitter  harvest. 

Technocracy  sees  no  virtue  in  the  concepts  or 
circumstances  of  the  suppressed  masses;  and  it  sees 
no  more  validity  to  the  aspirations  of  the  radicals 
than  it  sees  in  the  reactionism  of  the  grand  bour- 
geoisie. However,  we  are  inclined  to  view  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  latter  as  highly  de- 
sirable and  not  lightly  to  be  repudiated.  Likewise, 
we  see  no  blessedness  in  toil  and  no  refinement  or 
beauty  in  poverty. 

ABUNDANCE  ECONOMY  IS  SIMPLER 

Technocracy  supports  the  view  that  all  citizens 
of  the  North  American  Continent  should  have  a 
standard  of  living  that  is  in  line  with  the  standard 
now  enjoyed  by  those  citizens  with  incomes  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Technocracy  does 
not  take  this  view  because  it  feels  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  this  standard  of  living  or  that 
it  will  be  'good  for  their  souls.'  This  view  is  taken 
simply  because  the  wherewithal  for  such  a  standard 
of  living  is  available  and  we  might  as  well  make 
use  of  it.  Further,  it  is  simpler  to  organize  and  op- 
erate the  economy  of  this  Continent  on  the  basis 
of  abundance  than  on  any  other  basis.  Of  course, 
certain  concepts  of  personal  glorification  through 
conspicuous  waste  will  have  to  be  altered  to  fit  the 
availability  of  natural  resources,  but  the  actual 
comforts    and   conveniences   of    living    will   be   im- 
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Technocracy  sees  no  blessedness  in  toil  and  no  re- 
finement or  beauty  in  poverty. 


proved  rather  than  diminished  in  the  process — even 
for  those  now  in  the  thirty  thousand  a  year  stratum. 

Technocracy  is  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  pre- 
serve or  alter  the  status  guo  which  resorts  to  inter- 
necine violence  or  to  foreign  wars.  In  its  begin- 
ning. Technocracy  laid  down  as  a  basic  policy  that 
it  would  never  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  use  either  bullets  or  ballots.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  social  operations,  one  is  as  futile  as  the 
other.  Technocracy  points  out  that  there  is  a  po- 
tential abundance  on  this  Continent;  and  that,  if  the 
people  prefer  abundance  to  fascism  and  eventual 
chaos,  it  is  here  for  them  to  enjoy.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  status  guo,  with  its  differential  eco- 
nomic levels,  under  the  rules  of  a  scarcity  economy 
is  far  greater  than  the  physical  cost  of  providing 
the  best  for  everyone.  Furthermore,  an  economy 
of  abundance  would  be  far  more  stable  and  dur- 
able. 

Technocracy  does  not  propose  to  'take  over'  the 
Continent  and  deliver  abundance  to  you  on  a  silver 
platter.  Rather,  Technocracy  has  studied  and  ana- 
lyzed the  social  situation  on  this  Continent,  and 
from  this  study  has  arrived  at  certain  conclusions 
as  to  the  Continental  potentialities.  Further,  Tech- 
nocracy has  prepared  an  engineering  blueprint 
showing  you  how  you  can  get  the  most  out  of  our 
present  physical  facilities  with  the  least  effort  and 
individual  personal  sacrifice.  The  design  is  offered 
to  the  North  American  people,  to  be  adopted  when 
and  if  circumstances  compel  them  to  abandon  the 
American  Way  of  the  Price  System.     It  gives  them 
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something  far  better  to  turn  to  than  a  revival  here 
of  the  Dark  Ages  of  medieval  Europe,  such  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  openly  advocating  on 
this  Continent. 

The  people  of  North  America  are  the  sovereign 
rulers  of  this  Area,  despite  contrary  views  held  by 
politicians,  financiers,  and  ecclesiastics.  Whatever 
the  people  want  is  Law,  regardless  of  constitution, 
judicial  opinions,  and  bureaucratic  decrees;  pro- 
vided, enough  of  them  make  their  want  known,  and 
provided,  there  are  the  physical  facilities  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  for  obtaining  it. 

If  you  should  be  interested  in  Abundance  and 
freedom  from  toil,  as  a  conseguence  of  either  intel- 
ligent decision  or  adverse  Price  System  pressure, 
the  design  and  the  technical  direction  are  available 
to  you.  If  you  want  to  graduate  into  the  thirty 
thousand  a  year  class  (or  stay  there  if  you  have 
already  arrived),  there  is  only  one  way  for  you  to 
succeed:  join  with  other  North  Americans  in  ac- 
cepting this  high  standard  of  living  for  everyone. 
We  know  of  no  sure  way  in  which  you  can  suc- 
ceed as  a  lone  individual,  and  we  would  not  help 
you  if  we  did.     Technocracy  adheres  to  the  princi- 


ple of  One  for  All  and  All  for  One — and  the  best 
for  everybody. 

Technocracy  has  never  advocated  dividing  up 
the  wealth  of  the  Price  System,  eguitably  or  other- 
wise; nor  has  it  ever  advocated  soaking  the  rich  or 
giving  to  the  poor.  We  take  the  view  that,  if  a 
high  standard  of  living  is  good  enough  for  the  up- 
permost one  percent,  it  is  good  enough  for  every- 
body. What  is  more,  the  ways  and  means  are  here 
on  this  Continent,  waiting  merely  for  the  people  to 
accept  them.  The  only  catch  to  it  is  this:  at  least 
ten  million  people  must  join  together  in  demanding 
abundance  at  the  same  time — that  is  all.  You  can- 
not achieve  abundance  by  following  the  directives 
of  either  Moscow  or  Rome — theirs  are  scarcity  con- 
cepts. It  can  come  about  only  through  your  adopt- 
ing a  strictly  indigenous  North  American  program, 
one  designed  specifically  for  abundance. 

You  can  have  abundance,  freedom  from  toil,  and 
social  stability  on  this  Continent  in  only  one  way — 
by  instituting  a  Technocracy,  and,  thereby,  making 
it  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  theory,  the  only  real  and  worth- 
while American  Way. 

— Wiifon  /vie,  CHQ. 


HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING 

Commander  of  the  Soviet  Army  to 
The  Korean  People,  1945: 

Citizens  of  Korea!  Your  country  is  now  free.  But 
this  is  only  the  first  page  in  the  history  of  Korea. 

Just  as  a  flowering  garden  is  the  result  of  the 
work  and  care  of  Man,  happiness  also  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  heroic  struggles  and  tireless  work 
of  the  Korean  people. 

Citizens  of  Korea!  Remember  that  happiness  lies 
in  your  hands!  You  now  have  your  freedom.  Every- 
thing now  depends  upon  you,  yourselves.  The  So- 
viet Army  has  created  all  the  conditions  to  enable 
the  Korean  people  to  embark  upon  free,  creative 
work. 

You,  yourselves,  must  become  the  creators  of 
your  own  happiness. 


Mac  Arthur  Order  As  U.  S.  Occupied 
South  Korea,  September,  1945: 

The  entire  administrative  power  on  the  territory 
of  Korea,  south  of  Parallel  38,  is  under  my  jurisdic- 
tion. The  population  should  unreservedly  obey  the 
orders  issued  over  my  signature.  Those  acting 
against    the    occupation    troops    or    violating    order 
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and  tranguility  will  be  mercilessly  and  severely 
punished.  For  the  period  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion, English  is  introduced  as  the  official  language. 


WHITE  MAN  MUCH  CRAZY 

An  Oklahoma  farm  paper  published  two  pictures 
illustrating  the  destructive  effects  of  erosion;  one  of 
a  dilapidated  farm  house,  the  other  of  a  field  badly 
gullied  and  washed  out.  The  paper  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  suggested  by  the  pictures.  (Typ- 
ical Price  System  method  of  'solving'  the  prob- 
lem!) The  first  prize  went  to  a  Cherokee  Indian, 
who  wrote: 

'Both  pictures  show  white  man  crazy.  Make 
big  tepee.  Blow  hill,  water  wash,  wind  blow 
soil,  grass  all  gone.  Sguaw  gone,  Papoose  too. 
No  chuck,  no  pig,  no  corn,  no  hay,  no  cow,  no 
pony.  Indian  no  plow  land.  Keep  grass,  Buf- 
falo eat  grass.  Indian  eat  Buffalo.  Hide  make 
tepee,  moccasins  too.  Indian  no  make  terrace. 
No  build  dam.  Beaver  make  dam,  no  give  dam. 
All  time  eat.  No  ask  relief.  Great  Spirit  make 
grass.  Indian  no  waste  anything..  White  man 
much  crazy. 

— (Section  Dispatch,  Bellinghatn,  Wash.) 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


KNOWING  vs  BELIEVING 


IN  ORDER  TO  SURVIVE  IN  THIS  TECHNOLOGICAL  WORLD  WE 
ARE  GOING  TO  HAVE  TO  LEARN  TO  LIVE  WITHOUT  OUR  FEAR 
TABOOS,  WHETHER  WE  LIKE  IT  OR  NOT 


THERE  isn't  a  Technocrat  worthy  of  the  name 
who  really  'believes'  in  Technocracy.  Any 
question  he  has,  or  wants  answered  he  ap- 
proaches factually  and  objectively.  He  wants  to 
KNOW.  He  doesn't  want  to  'believe.'  He  applies 
the  methodology  of  Science,  not  the  mythology  of 
beliefs. 

Beliefs  are  negative  and  subjective  in  character 
and  apply  to  economic,  moral,  or  spiritual  concepts. 
Many  of  these  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors  and  were  old  when  Methuselah  was 
in  knee  pants.  Others  are  the  defense  mechanism 
that  we  build  up  in  our  'mind'  against  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  Price  System.  They  are  like  a  callous 
that  forms  on  the  bottom  of  your  foot  when  your 
shoe  doesn't  fit.  Let  those  callouses  go  long 
enough  and  they  can  make  you  a  physical  cripple. 
So  mental  callouses  or  beliefs  can  make  you  a 
mental  cripple  if  you  don't  or  won't  understand  the 
situation  that  causes  them. 

Where  do  you  go  when  your  foot  trouble  be- 
comes intolerable  and  prevents  you  from  leading  a 
normal  life?  To  a  chiropodist  or  orthopedist.  Do 
you  believe  in  him?  That  is  very  unlikely.  You 
want  foot  comfort;  alleviation  from  your  discomfort 
and  correction,  if  possible,  of  the  cause. 

What  about  your  mental  callouses?  The  same 
approach  is  imperative — complete  objectivity.  How 
do  you  recognize  foot  callouses?  By  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  on  the  bottom  of  your  foot  and  the  care- 
ful avoidance  of  any  strain  on  that  part.  How  do 
you  recognize  mental  callouses?  By  the  thickness 
of  your  sensibilities  to  the  filth,  disease  and  need- 
less poverty  about  you  and  the  careful  avoidance 
of  attention  or  discussion  of  them.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  a  mental  callous  and  a  foot  callous 
is  that  the  latter  can  be  seen  and  felt;  the  former  is 
determined  by  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  What 
is  that  behavior?  The  'ouchy'  manner  in  which  the 
individual  meets  any  factual  discussion  of  any  so- 
cial problem. 

Where  would  you  go  to  have  your  mental 
callouses  treated?     That  is  up  to  you.     You  have 


several  choices,  but  only  one  that  will  do  you 
any  good.  You  can  go  to  a  philosopher  and  he 
will  probably  preach  toleration  of  the  intolerable 
condition,  supine  acceptance  of  your  mental  pre- 
dicament, which  will,  of  course,  cause  the  callouses 
to  thicken.  If  your  chiropodist  should  treat  the 
callouses  on  your  feet  in  that  manner  you  would 
immediately  recognize  his  obvious  quackery  and 
walk  out. 

Your  second  choice  is  one  of  those  charming 
Dale  Carnegies  of  'science,'  a  psychiatrist.  He  will 
cushion  your  mental  callouses  with  cotton  pads,  so 
to  speak,  so  that  the  pain  is  relieved  and  you  can 
ease  your  way  around  your  mental  confusion.  That 
perhaps  will  prevent  the  growth  of  any  new  thick- 
haps  will  prevent  the  growth  of  any  new  thick- 
nesses of  callous,  but  there  are  many  who  will 
question  whether  it  will  bring  any  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  that  exist. 

MORALISTIC  BLACKMAILING 

Such  treatments  as  the  above  are  too  subjective 
to  constitute  a  fundamental  solution.  In  a  world 
where  98  percent  of  our  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
is  produced  by  and  through  the  objective  process  of 
extraneous  energy  conversion,  it  behooves  us  to 
view  ourselves  in  the  same  objective  way.  In  the 
world  of  scarcity,  subjective  means  had  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  individuals  of  a  society  as  a  means 
of  morally  blackmailing  them  into  submission  so 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  little  and  stifle 
any  natural  tendency  toward  indolence. 

Negative,  subjective  concepts  are  the  greatest 
source  of  irritation  for  your  mental  callouses.  Some 
are  like  a  faceful  of  cobwebs.  They  are  not  strong, 
but  they  cling  with  very  annoying  tenacity.  They 
have  to  be  swept  away  before  one  can  proceed 
toward  an  objective,  and  a  few  brushes  of  the  hand 
will  suffice.  Others  are  like  giant  boulders,  and 
will  take  drastic  measures  to  remove;  and  in  order 
to  remove  them  we  must  objectively  evaluate  the 
environment  and  conditions  surrounding  us. 

Before  an  engineer  can  build  a  dam  in  a  river 
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he  first  has  to  determine  the  force,  volume  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  water  flowing  in  the  river.  He  then 
removes  the  dirt  already  there  and  pours  concrete 
to  hold  back  the  water  that  will  collect  back  of  the 
dam.  He  KNOWS  within  a  fraction  of  a  kilowatt 
what  the  force  of  that  water  will  be  and  conse- 
quently how  much  concrete,  etc.,  will  be  needed  to 
control  the  water.  This  must  be  done  OBJEC- 
TIVELY. A  child  can  put  stones  and  mud  in  a 
small  rivulet  and  dam  it  up.  There  the  force  of  the 
water  per  square  inch  is  very  minute;  but  a  child 
or  any  one  else  tampering  with  a  force  of  4000  lbs. 
per  square  foot  had  better  KNOW  what  he  is  doing 
or  he  will  run  the  risk  of  being  annihilated.  So  it 
is  with  our  heritage  of  obsolete  concepts.  To  insist 
on  behaving  in  a  manner  that  was  commensurate 
in  a  world  of  low-energy  out-put,  when  the  beat  of 
a  grandfather's  clock  was  the  most  accurate  meas- 
ure of  time,  is  to  invite  chaos. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  Our  ancestors  way,  way 
back  were  a  scary  lot,  too.  The  only  way  that  they 
had  to  protect  and  pacify  their  fears  and  express 
their  instincts  of  self-preservation  was  by  surround- 
ing themselves  with  layers  of  taboos;  by  padding 
with  complicated  ritual,  their  inherent  objective  in- 
stincts against  their  subjective  reflex  of  fear.  That 
allowed  them  to  'believe'  they  were  secure  and  safe 
against  all  the  fears  attendant  on  the  scarcity  that 
has  plagued  the  human  race. 

Here  is  your  final  choice.  Science  has  so  changed 
your  physical  environment  by  the  installation  of 
technological  equipment,  tuned  to  split-second  tim- 
ing, thai  we  have  created  for  us  an  ABUNDANCE 
and  a  guarantee  of  security  from  birth  to  death. 
You  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  you  have  no 
need  for  your  fear  taboos.  You  are  going  to  have 
to  learn  to  live  WITHOUT  them,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  in  order  to  survive  in  this  technological 
world.  That  of  course  can  be  rather  tough,  but  you 
have  TECHNOCRACY  and  its  STUDY  COURSE  to 
make  it  easy  for  you  and  in  the  study  you  can 
have  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  fun.  Why  don't  you 
try  it? 

—Stella  Key,  8141-15. 


IT'S  IN  THE  SPECTACLE  of  the  abundance  we 
destroy  we  can  see  the  symbol  of  the  paradox  of 
our  age,  and  the  awakening  social  consciousness 
that  will  soon,  and  very  soon,  refuse  to  permit  that 
paradox  to  continue.' — Prof.  Joad,  Univ.  of  London. 


"SWEET  LAND   OF  LIBERTY" 

In  the  Washington  State  College  Evergreen  of  May 
11  I  find  that  students  who  haul  trunks  or  other  lug- 
gage for  their  friends  after  graduation  or  finals  will  be 
apprehended  for  breaking  a  state  law.  The  item  says 
that  beginning  June  1,  officials  will  be  posted  on  all  roads 
leading  from  Pullman  to  enforce  a  law  which  forbids  the 
use  of  a  car  or  truck  as  a  "motor  carrier"  without  a  spe- 
cial license. 

"Any  car  or  truck  that  is  carrying  luggage  will  be 
stopped,"  it  says.  "The  driver  must  prove  that  the  lug- 
Rage  belongs  to  him,  or  must  take  it  back  and  unload  it. 
The  officials  of  the  (Washington  Public  Service)  Commis- 
sion will  be  as  lenient  as  possible,  but  can  impose  a  fine 
if  it  is  necessary.  A  license  to  carry  luggage  that  doesn't 
belong  to  the  driver  can  be  purchased,  but  the  amount 
would  make  it  prohibitive  for  any  student." 

This  sounds  to  me  worse  than  the  things  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  saying  about  us.  No  more  hunting  or  fishing 
trips  and  no  more  overnight  trips  except — with  one  man 
per  car,  unless  one  can  get  an  official  commission  to  be 
"lenient." 

Can  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  boys  who 
are  forced  to  report  to  the  armed  forces  the  day  after 
graduation — to  risk  their  lives  for  Freedom  and  Justice? 
They  will  be  stopped  and  searched  and  found  guilty  unless 
they  can  prove  their  innocence  to  the  officials. 

— Letter  to  the  Editor  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
— So!     These  'free  enterprisers'  don't  really  want  'free- 
dom'  after  all — for  the  other  fellow — unless  they  can 
get  their  own  rake-off. 


CREEPING  PARALYSIS 

The  New  York  Times  said  today  a  creeping  paralysis 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  hitting  United  States 
colleges.  A  Times  survey  of  72  major  colleges  showed 
political  'inhibitions'  are  limiting  both  faculty  and  students 
in  the  area  traditionally  reserved  for  the  free  exploration 
of  knowledge  and  truth.  Many  college  students  and  teach- 
ers, the  story  said,  were  found  to  be  wary  about  speaking 
out  on  controversial  issues  because  of  fear  of  social  disap- 
proval, a  'pink'  or  communist  label,  rejection  for  further 
study  at  graduate  schools,  investigation  prior  to  post- 
graduate employment  or  service  with  the  armed  forces. 
Resulting  caution,  the  Times  says,  has  posed  a  seemingly 
insoluble  problem  for  the  campus  liberal,  depleted  his  ranks 
and  brought  ...  an  apathy  about  current  problems. 

— Winnipeg  Tribune,  May   10. 
— No  comment.     The  point  is  all  too  obvious. 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  9.— The  flow  of  military  con- 
tracts to  industry  is  proceeding  steadily.  "Gigantic"  soon 
will  be  the  word  for  it. 

Though  months  will  pass  before  the  arms  program 
makes  its  major  impact  on  the  economy,  the  things  that 
already  have  happened  would  be  considered  tremendous 
by  peacetime  standards. 

PERSONAL  FREEDOM 
To  those  who  fear  that  Technocracy  would  re- 
strict the  'freedom'  of  the  individual  we  would  say 
this:  The  establishment  of  a  Technate  would  im- 
mediately make  unnecessary  at  least  95  percent 
of  our  present  laws — laws  under  which  today  our 
freedom  of  action  is  definitely  restricted.  Therefore, 
isn't  it  obvious  that  in  the  Technate  we  would  have 
a  great  deal  more  personal  freedom  than  is  ours 
today? 
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ON  EXPLAINING  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

By  BARRY  MATHER 
Leading  Editorial  Writer  for  The  Vancouver  Sun— one  of  Canada's  outstanding  papers. 


Soviet  Russia  is  33  years  of  age  this  week  and 
nobody  should  be  happier  about  this  than  our  writ- 
ers because,  were  it  not  for  Russia,  our  writers 
would  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  write  about  in 
the  last  33  years  and  most  of  them  would  have  gone 
broke  around  1925. 

But  with  Russia  to  write  about,  why,  our  writers 
have  been  able  to  write  at  least  one  book  a  month 
for  33  years  Explaining  Russia.  It  is  a  great  indus- 
try, Explaining  Russia.  But  the  surface  has  hardly 
been  scratched. 

*       *       *       * 

Undoubtedly  the  main  fact  which  our  writers 
have  brought  out  in  their  books  Explaining  Russia 
is  this: 

The  writers  who  can  explain  Russia  the  best  are 
the  writers  who  have  spent  the  shortest  time  in 
Russia. 

Yes,  any  writer  who  has  spent  maybe  three 
weeks  in  Moscow  can  come  home  and  write  a  book 
entitled  'RUSSIA:  CZARS  TO  COMMISSARS.'  And 
it  will  be  such  a  clear-cut  description  of  Russia  that 
a  man  would  have  to  be  a  Russian  not  to  appreci- 
ate it. 

But  let  a  writer  spend  three  years  in  Russia  and 
he  will  be  so  confused  that,  if  he  writes  a  book  Ex- 
plaining Russia,  few  non-Russians  will  understand 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

*  *  *  * 

Writing  is  like  that.  An  English  writer  can  spend 
a  week-end  in  New  York  and  on  his  way  home 
write  a  book  Explaining  the  U.  S.  entitled  'THE 
UNITED  STATES:  1800  to  1950.'  And,  to  English- 
men it  will  be  the  spitting-likeness  of  the  United 
States. 

American  writers  can  come  up  here  on  a 
Wednesday  and  when  they  find  all  the  stores  shut, 
sit  down  and  write  a  book  Explaining  Canada — 
such  as  'CANADA:  CONFEDERATION  TO  CON 
FUSION.'  And  anybody  who  has  never  lived  in 
Canada  will  say  it  is  a  masterpiece. 

Therefore  never  having  been  in  Russia  at  all  my- 


self, I  am  in  an  excellent  position  to  Explain  Russia 
'The  First  33  Years.' 

In  fact  I  should  be  able  to  explain  Russia  even 
better  than  writers  who  have  spent  three  weeks  in 
Russia. 

Here  are  8  facts  Explaining  Russia  which  I  got 
by  reading  the  last  8  books  Explaining  Russia: 

1 — The  Russian  economic  system  is  so  inefficient 
that,  in  the  last  few  years,  Russia  has  become  the 
most  formidable  power  in  the  world. 

2— The  bureaucrats  who  run  Russia  have  crip- 
pled industry  to  such  an  extent  that  Russia  has 
made  astounding  industrial  progress. 

3~ The  men  in  charge  of  Russian  foreign  policy 
are  so  stupidly  ignorant  of  world  conditions  that 
they  are  always  two  jumps  ahead  of  anybody  else. 

4 — Russia  is  such  a  godless  country  that  drunk- 
eness  is  at  a  minimum,  prostitution  is  nil  and  the 
papers  wouldn't  know  a  sex  story  if  they  saw  one. 

5 — Under  the  stifling  confines  of  Communism  the 
Russian  people  have  so  little  interest  in  culture  that 
every  town  has  an  opera  and  a  symphony  or- 
chestra. 

6 — Under  the  Bolshevik  bureaucracy  chaotic  con- 
ditions have  laid  waste  the  country,  resulting  in 
such  widespread  famines  and  other  disasters  that 
the  population  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

7 — The  poor  Soviet  worker  has  been  so  exploited 
that  he  has  now  little  left  except  economic  security 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

8 — So  heartily  do  the  Russian  masses  detest  their 
present  way  of  life  that,  given  a  chance,  they  will 
wipe  out  anybody  who  tries  to  liberate  them. 

*  *  *  * 

It  must  be  great  to  be  a  writer  and  be  able  to 
explain  things  like  this. 


ma 

ways 


ABOUT  90  percent  of  all  farm  products  go  to  first 
rkets  by  motor  trucks  operating  on  public  high- 
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ANOTHER   SHOT   IN   THE   ARM 


More  jobs,  higher  prices,  more  taxes — these  are  the  bootstraps  with 
which  we  are  trying  to  lift  ourselves 


WELL,  we've  done  it  again — attended  to  every- 
body's business  except  our  own.  And  at  last 
it  is  paying  off.  We  got  into  a  war  and  it  has 
saved  the  day  for  American  business.  More  jobs, 
higher  prices,  more  taxes — we  must  have  the  taxes; 
these  are  the  bootstraps  with  which  we  are  trying 
to  lift  ourselves.  Not  even  a  promise  of  'no  more 
millionaires'  this  time.  Turn  'em  loose,  pay  the 
price — we  have  prosperity  again!  Break  up  the 
young  homes,  send  the  best  of  our  youth  to  the 
battlefields!  We  will  send  a  few  million  of  our 
boys;  the  rest  of  the  UN  will  send  a  few  thousand, 
maybe.  We  spend  millions,  they  spend  thousands 
— and  we  give  them  that.  Yes,  dear  old  Uncle  is 
holding  the  sack  again.  But,  we  saved  the  day  for 
the  Price  System  once  more! 

Yes,  we  have  had  one  more  shot  in  the  arm  in 
the  nick  of  time.  Even  the  employers  are  getting 
color  blind  again:  they  can't  see  gray  hair.  An 
oldster  can  get  a  job,  and  a  pat  on  the  back.  You 
have  heard  it  before:  a  pat  on  the  back  and  'I'd 
rather  have  the  old  fellows.  They  are  more  reli- 
able.' 

Will  we  learn  this  time,  if  it  is  not  too  late?  Will 
we  learn  that  we,  and  we  only,  must  protect  our- 
selves? We  here  in  America  must  guit  giving 
away  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage — spoiled 
pottage  at  that.  But  meanwhile,  the  armistice  is 
over;  here  we  go  again! 

Going  to  conscript  the  youth  of  the  land?  O  K! 
But  at  the  same  time  let  us  conscript  also  the 
money,  materiel,  and  machines.  Take  the  profit 
out  of  war;  then  this  time  we  can  win  the  peace. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  technology,  and  we 
here  in  America  must  catch  up  to  the  world  we  live 
in.  We  can  no  longer  use  the  hand-tool  methods 
of  the  past.  To  continue  trying  to  do  so  will  only 
mean  disaster.  We  must  change  our  method  of 
distribution,  for  we  can  produce  an  abundance  but 
we  cannot  sell  it.  All  down  the  ages  man  has  been 
striving  for  security  and  abundance,  and  we  who 
live  here  in  North  America  have  finally  achieved 
the  abundance.  We  could  have  the  security  too. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  heads?  Are  we  'nuts?' 
Why  waste  our  time,  lives,  and  resources  chasing 
communists  all  over  the  world?     In  America,  com- 


munism will  vanish  like  a  puff  of  smoke  when  we 
start  distributing  the  abundance  that  we  can  pro- 
duce. Communism  is  a  philosophical  concept  for 
the  more  eguitable  distribution  of  a  scarcity  and  it 
thrives  on  want  and  misery  only.  There  is  no  place 
for  it  in  an  economy  of  abundance. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  way  we  are  doing 
things  at  present,  first  on  the  home  front.  We  are 
producing  mihions  of  tons  of  food,  only  to  destroy 
it  outright  or  put  it  into  caves  to  rot.  WHY?  To 
create  artificial  scarcity.  Then  we  restrict  produc- 
tion. Again,  WHY?  To  maintain  artificial  scarcity. 
Then  we  develop  'Marshall  Plans,'  etc.  WHY? 
Why,  so  we  can  tax  ourselves  to  raise  money  to 
give  to  some  other  countries  so  they  can  buy  some 
of  the  'surpluses'  which  we  still  cannot  help  pro- 
ducing. And  again,  WHY?  A  man  from  Mars 
would  have  a  big  laugh  at  us  if  he  were  to  see  us 
taxing  ourselves  to  buy  our  'surplus'  potatoes  and 
destroying  them  so  we  will  have  to  pay  a  big  price 
for  the  ones  we  eat.  Yes,  we're  'nuts,'  all  right. 
Small  wonder  the  Europeans  look  on  us  as  a  peo- 
ple with  'lots  of  dollars  but  little  sense.' 

Our  foreign  policy  is  mostly  one  of  'sticking  our 
noses  into  everybody's  business'  except  our  own, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  'stop  communism' — in  other 
words,  to  stop  social  change — in  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  doing  this  we  are  probably  arming  our  future 
enemies,  for  we  have  no  friends  over  there.  They 
don't  like  us,  and  why  should  they?  They  see  us 
as  would-be  boss  of  the  world.  But,  Europe  will  in 
time  be  forced  to  consolidate.  Asia  will  consoli- 
date. 

We  don't  have  to  worry  about  Russia  taking 
over  Asia.  Asia  is  going  to  be  for  the  Asiatics,  and 
no  part  of  the  White  race  is  going  to  stop  them.  Let 
them  fight  their  own  battles  and  work  out  their  own 
destiny  without  our  interference. 

America  must  stop  wasting  our  resources  on  de- 
structive enterprises  abroad  and  prepare  to  de- 
velop the  ten  million  sguare  miles  of  North  Amer- 
ica. But  that  cannot  be  done  on  a  price  basis.  It 
can  be  done  only  by  adopting  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram. Read  it,  study  it,  and  then  act  intelligently. 
Work  for  the  welfare  of  this  Continent  for  a  change. 

— E.  V.  Tyler  12247-3. 
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Technology  Marches  On! 


The  Staff  of  The  Northwest  Technocrat  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  some  of  those  new  in- 
ventions which  the  private  enterprisers  keep  assuring  us  will  'create  more  new  jobs,'  but  all  we 
manage  to  find  are  such  contraptions  and  contrivances  as  these,  any  and  all  of  which  are  guar- 
anteed to  do  the  opposite. 


CIRCULAR  CHICKEN  HOUSE 

Leonard  Walker,  poultryman,  has  developed  a 
new  type  of  chicken  house  on  his  ranch  near  Red- 
mond, Washington.  Twenty  feet  high  in  the  center, 
the  house  is  completely  circular,  150  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

Inside  it  is  divided  into  six  pens  74  feet  wide  on 
the  outside  and  75  feet  deep,  shaped  like  pieces  of 
a  pie.  The  center  of  the  house  is  further  divided 
into  six  egg  rooms,  one  at  the  end  of  each  pen. 
Eggs  from  the  entire  flock  can  be  picked  up  by 
walking  only  a  few  feet,  after  a  walk  of  only  75 
feet  to  the  center  of  the  building. 

Each  pen  of  chickens  has  outside  ventilation  in 
the  circle  and  through  a  cupola  at  the  center. 

Further  labor  savings  are  made  by  use  of  auto- 
matic poultry  feeders  with  370  feet  of  conveyor 
chain  on  each  side  of  the  house.  Walker  estimates 
that  he  used  more  lumber  to  house  the  3,500  chick- 
ens in  his  old  rectangular  houses  than  it  took  to 
house  6,000  in  the  new  house.  'One  man  can  care 
for  2000  chickens  with  ordinary  houses,'  he  said. 
'Here  one  man  can  care  for  the  entire  6,000.' 


MAGIC  NEW  PRODUCTS  SHOWN 
BY  RESEARCHERS 

WILMINGTON,  Del.,  May  10.— The  Du  Pont  Co. 
dedicated  a  new  $30,000,000  addition  to  its  research 
center  here  today  and  displayed  an  amazing  array 
of  new  things  from  the  magic  of  chemistry. 

One  was  a  man's  almost-wrinkle-proof  suit,  worn 
67  times.  It  has  gone  swimming  twice,  been  dry 
cleaned  repeatedly,  even  washed  in  a  home  laun- 
dry. Yet  it  still  holds  its  crease.  Cool,  light-weight 
and  smooth  to  the  touch,  it  is  made  of  a  new  syn- 
thetic material — dacron  polyester  fiber.  Woven  dif- 
ferently, it  becomes  a  shimmering  white  evening 
gown. 

There  were  synthetic  furs  made  of  nylon,  orlon 


and  dacron,  the  trio  of  Cinderella  fibers  with  quali- 
ties  undreamed  of  in  natural  fibers. 

Two-hundred  visiting  scientists  saw  heavy  dra- 
peries of  orlon  that  a  torch  couldn't  set  afire.  A 
special  heat  treatment  enables  the  fabric  to  resist 
fire. 

And  soon  you  may  be  putting  sand  on  bearings 
in  your  automobile. 

A  new  grease  made  from  one  form  of  sand  lubri- 
cates and  stands  up  under  high  heat. 

It  has  passed  strict  tests  egual  to  the  punishment 
on  wheel  bearings  by  driving  a  truck  10,000  miles 
in  a  tight  turn  at  50  miles  an  hour. 

Another  silica  chemical  takes  the  dangerous 
skids  out  of  wax  polishes  on  floors  without  dulling 
the  luster  of  the  wax. 

A  new  chemical  raincoat  sheds  water  like  a 
duck,  giving  a  stay-dry  coating  for  paper  bags, 
clothing,  draperies  and  out-doors  poster  signs. 

Other  researchers  have  a  new  paint  containing 
the  metal,  titanium,  which  doesn't  catch  fire  even 
at  1,300  degrees.  It  may  cut  the  first  hazard  of 
ships  at  sea,  if  it  can  be  made  to  stick  better  to 
steel  walls.  Another  use  might  be  preventing  rust 
and  corrosion  of  auto  tailpipes. 

Titanium  also  is  the  key  to  a  fire-protective  finish 
for  Chenille  robes,  army  tents  and  draperies.  It 
doesn't  change  the  smooth  feel  of  the  robe,  but  re- 
sists fire. 

Other  chemists  told  of  the  search  for  better  in- 
secticides, better  plastics  and  of  basic  research  just 
to  learn  new  facts  about  nature. 

— Associated  Press. 


NEW  FOOD  DRIER  ANNOUNCED 

BOSTON,  April  3.  — (INS)  — Two  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  chemists  described  today  a 
continuous,  high-vacuum,  infra-red  drier  which  has 
permitted  great  advances  in  preparation  of  dried 
foods. 

When  liquid  or  wet  food  products  are  introduced 
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in  a  sufficiently  high  vacuum  they  are  frozen  by 
rapid  evaporation  of  water. 

By  maintaining  a  high  vacuum  and  supplying 
heat  to  the  frozen  material  by  infra-red  radiations 
it  is  possible  to  dry  the  food  while  it  is  frozen. 


PHONEVISION  TEST  PROVES 
SUCCESSFUL 

CHICAGO,  May  21.— (UP)— Phone  vision,  the  tele- 
vision device  that  permits  a  subscriber  to  see  top- 
flight movies  on  his  TV  set  by  calling  the  telephone 
company  and  paying  a  dollar  per  movie,  was  suc- 
cessful 'beyond  our  expectations,'  E.  F.  McDonald, 
president  of  Zenith-Radio  Corp.,  said  today. 

Phonevision  was  tried  on  an  experimental  basis 
with  300  selected  'average'  families  in  the  Chicago 
area. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  DIAL 
TELEPHONING  SOON  AVAILABLE 

NEWARK,  N.  I.,  May  3.— (AP)— Transcontinental 
telephoning  by  dial  will  become  a  reality  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  said  the  first 
coast-to-coast  dial  call  by  a  subscriber  will  origin- 
ate from  the  Englewood,  N.  J.,  exchange.  Installation 
of  equipment  will  start  next  month. 

The  first  phase  of  the  cross-country  dialing  will 
enable  10,000  customers  of  the  Englewood  area  to 
dial  directly  to  any  of  11,000,000  telephones  across 
the  nation. 

On  a  call  from  Englewood  to  San  Francisco,  for 
instance,  a  customer  first  would  dial  the  code 
'3-1-8'  and  follow  immediately  with  the  number  of 
the  telephone  being  called.  On  a  call  to  a  sub- 
scriber with  a  number,  Garfield  1-9950  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  caller  would  dial  3 18-GA- 1-9950. 


RUBBER-FABRIC  OIL  DRUMS 
MAY  REPLACE  METAL 

NEW  YORK.— Rubber-fabric  drums,  suitable  for 
replacing  the  metal  drums  now  widely  used  in  ship- 
ping liquids,  have  been  developed  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  The  fabric  drums  have  capacity 
for  55  gallons,  and  after  shipping  can  be  returned 
for  reuse. 

When  empty  they  collapse.  Some  2,500  of  the 
collapsed  drums  can  be  shipped  in  one  boxcar  that 
would  hold  only  300  of  the  common  metal  drums. 
This  means  a  great  saving  in  freight  costs. 

The  rubber  drums  are  suitable  for  shipment  of 
petroleum  products,  oils,  greases,  fats,  acids,  paints, 
emulsions,  soaps,  dry  powders  and  a  variety  of 
pharmaceutical  and  industrial  chemicals.  They  are 
tough,  light  in  weight,  easy  to  lift,  roll,  handle  and 
stow..  They  are  made  of  material  that  is  non- 
corrosive,  non-absorbent  and  resistant  to  weather- 
ing.— Seattle  Times. 
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THE  FIRST  CONTINUOUS  MILL  for  rolling  mag- 
nesium sheets  will  be  built  at  Madison,  111.,  by  Dow 
Chemical.  A  major  production  advance,  it  will  turn 
out  in  one  day  what  used  to  take  a  week — and  do 
it  cheaper. — Business  Week,  March  3. 


Known  by  woodsmen  as  the  'highball,'  a  4V2-ton 
steel  ball  slashes  a  path  through  heavily  wooded 
areas.  The  8-ft.  ball,  dragged  by  a  steel  cable  from 
the  winches  of  two  tractors,  keeps  the  cable  clear 
of  stumps  and  raises  it  to  where  the  leverage  will 
uproot  anything.  The  contractors  who  developed 
the  technique — S.  L.  Wixson  and  J.  T.  Trisdale  of 
Redding,  Calif. — cleared  200  heavily  timbered  acres 
in  four  hours  with  one  ball. 


Drew  Pearson  says  the  armed  services  are  us- 
ing 'mechanical  brains'  to  solve  complicated  mili- 
tary problems  in  15  minutes  that  used  to  take  two 
years  of  staff  research.  'In  fact,  Professor  Norbert 
Weiner,  famous  MIT  mathematician,  has  reported 
to  the  national  security  resources  board  that  rhe 
amazing  machines  should  be  able  to  free  7.5  mii- 
lion  technicians  and  clerks  from  their  desks  in  five 
years.' 


Icing  docks  built  by  the  Santa  Fe  at  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  ccn  load  the  bunkers  of  a  refrigerator  rail 
car  with  5'/2  tons  of  crushed  ice  in  90  seconds.  Ice 
blocks  move  up  a  belt  to  the  jaws  of  the  crushing 
machine.  A  chute  carries  the  crushed  ice  to  the 
reefer  car. 


A  'Rube  Goldberg'  contraption,  known  as  an  in- 
serting and  sealing  machine,  prepares  280,000  state- 
ments a  month  for  mailing  to  Pac.  Tel.  and  Tel.  cus- 
tomers in  Oregon.  The  gadget  stuffs  envelopes 
with  bills  and  as  many  as  three  other  pieces  of  lit- 
erature before  sealing  flap. 


REVOLTING  ! 

Old  Man  Technology  says  to  me,  'Why  don't  you 
let  us  do  the  work?  We  can  do  thirteen  times  as 
much  per  hour  as  you  can  and  do  it  better.  We 
need  no  rest,  no  food,  no  clothes,  no  amusement; 
just  a  little  oil.  We  would  give  you  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  your  neighbors,  with  your  chil- 
dren, to  see  the  world;  you  would  have  time  to 
study,  to  learn  to  think.  You  might  find  out  some- 
thing.' Ah!  But  that  would  be  bad,  very  bad.  We 
might  have  to  discard  some  of  our  opinions.  What 
a  revolting  development  that  would  be! 

— Howard  T.  Wells,  Reno,  Nev. 
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PRESSURE  GROUPS  vs 
The  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 


Our  decision  today  must  be  either  to  organize  and  function  through 
scientific,  technological  controls,  or  stay  with  the  pressure  groups  and 
perish  from  pressure 


OF  ALL  the  institutions  known  to  society  to- 
day, the  oldest  is  without  doubt  the  pressure 
group.  The  first  one  formed  probably  con- 
sisted of  two  or  more  cavemen  who  united  for  their 
mutual  protection.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  society,  the  pressure  group  has 
grown,  developed  and  spread,  and  appears  to  be 
firmly  entrenched  in  our  economy. 

By  definition,  any  group  which  endeavors  to  se- 
cure legislation  or  other  concessions  favorable  to 
itself  or  to  prevent  legislation  which  might  restrict 
its  activities  constitutes  a  pressure  group.  The  one 
thing  all  pressure  groups  have  in  common  is  that 
they  want  more,  and  this  'more'  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public.  Any  group  will 
struggle  for  its  own  preservation;  the  more  success 
it  acguires,  the  more  it  will  demand.  The  less  it 
achieves,  the  harder  it  will  fight  until  protection  is 
attained  or  the  group  itself  is  abolished.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  eventually  the  state  itself  becomes  a 
pressure  group,  exerting  pressure  upon  its  own  citi- 
zens and  upon  all  other  nations  that  dare  to  stand 
in  its  way. 

This  pressure,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  consists 
primarily  of  'education.'  In  our  case,  that  much 
maligned  term  means  'propaganda.'  If  the  students 
start  lagging  behind  in  their  comprehension,  tutors 
well  trained  in  methods  of  thought  control  arrive 
on  the  scene  and  render  very  effective  and  forceful 
assistance  with  the  homework. 

When  one  considers  these  points  and  realizes 
that  they  are  a  matter  of  factual  record,  and  recalls 
also  that  all  pressure  groups  state  in  plain  terms 
their  desire  to  'educate'  the  public,  one  is  left  with 
a  well  justified  sense  of  uneasiness.  True  enough, 
most  pressure  groups  could  not  become  that  dan- 
gerous, but  any  one  of  the  few  exceptions  could 
throw  us  into  disaster. 

Anyone  of  intelligence,  when  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem attempts  to  analyze  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 


problem  and  thus  arrive  at  a  satisfactory,  workable 
solution.  The  purpose  here  is  to  attempt  to  analyze 
the  conditions  which  force  pressure  groups  to  move 
in  the  only  direction  they  can  move. 

THE  CAUSE 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  pressure  groups  have 
actually  existed  since  the  advent  of  man.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  term  itself  was  rarely  used  prior  to 
World  War  I  is  no  coincidence.  It  is  that  approxi- 
mate period  which  marked  the  end  of  one  and  the 
beginning  of  another  era  in  our  national  life. 

The  new  era,  the  Technological  Age,  has  created 
many  situations  which  are  unigue  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  most  drastic  of  these  situations  is 
t  h  e  relationship  between  man-hours  of  labor  re- 
guired  to  operate  the  economy  and  the  accompany- 
ing kilowatt-hours  consumed  in  that  same  process. 
Since  the  day  of  James  Watt,  kilowatt-hours  have 
played  an  ever  increasing  part  in  the  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  all  products  known. 
And  just  as  the  use  of  the  kilowatt-hour  has  in- 
creased steadily  and  consistently,  the  need  of  man- 
hours  of  labor  has  decreased  at  the  same  rate.  Sig- 
nificantly, as  the  use  of  kilowatt-hours  has  grown, 
so  has  the  growth  of  pressure  groups  increased. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  government — regardless 
of  the  form  it  has  taken — has  been  the  product  of 
the  thinking  of  man.  There  was  a  choice  of  form 
possible  due  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  technological  age  every  country  in  the  world 
was  agrarian.  The  various  leading  classes,  there- 
fore, could  institute  the  form  of  economy  they 
deemed  best  suited  to  their  own  needs. 

With  the  dawn  of  technology,  however,  the  ca- 
pacity for  picking  and  choosing,  regulating  and  leg- 
islating, ran  into  difficulty.  Something  completely 
new  had  been  added!  Attempts  were  made  to 
change  the  laws  and  customs,  to  fashion  them  to  fit 
the  new  situation.     But  something  else  was  needed 
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and  that  was  social  recognition  of  the  physical  laws 
of  nature.  Therein  lies  the  root  of  our  dilemma;  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  laws  of 
physical  science  are  not  subject  to  the  tamperings 
of  man. 

A  backward  glance  at  American  history 
will  assist  in  clarifying  the  point.  Historians  have 
recorded  the  westward  surge  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  have  told  the  story  of  the  conguering,  set- 
tling and  developing  of  the  country.  They  have 
not  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  constant  move 
to  the  west  was  to  acguire  the  land  essential  to  the 
operation  of  an  agrarian  economy. 

After  having  moved  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean 
would  permit,  the  people  found  it  necessary  to 
move  in  another  direction;  the  only  one  available 
was  upward.  Upward  development  began  very 
modestly  with  the  establishment  of  small  hand- 
operated  factories  which  produced  essentials  which 
previously  had  been  fashioned  by  the  agrarian 
families  for  themselves.  As  the  population  in- 
creased and  travel  and  communication  improved, 
the  small  hand-operated  factories  evolved  into  the 
highly  mechanized  industries  of  today. 

Remarkable  as  this  development  has  been,  it  has 
not  been  accomplished  without  extreme  cost  to  the 
country  in  every  phase  of  our  existence.  Consider 
our  natural  resources.  In  the  name  of  progress, 
literally  billions  of  board  feet  of  lumber  have  been 
burned  out  or  merely  cut  down  and  allowed  to  rot 
where  it  fell.  No  scientific,  large-scale  plan  of  re- 
forestation has  as  yet  been  instituted.  Our  bounti- 
ful storehouse  filled  with  coal,  iron  ore,  oil  and  min- 
eral resources  has  been  plundered   and  wasted. 


Waste  products  have  contaminated  nearly  all  of 
the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  country.  Animals  and 
fowl  were  hunted  down  almost  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction before  the  Federal  government  was  finally 
goaded  into  action  by  a  pitifully  small  but  far 
sighted  minority.  Not  yet  do  we  have  a  scientific, 
continent-wide  program  for  combating  soil  erosion. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  the  holy  name  of  'free 
enterprise.'    And,  we  continue  to  pay  the  bill. 

As  to  human  resources,  our  crimes  have  been 
even  worse.  The  list  includes  every  form  of  perse- 
cution and  perversion  known.  The  things  we  have 
done  by  positive  action,  such  as  both  chattel  and 
economic  slavery,  are  old  stories.  Perhaps  even 
more  vicious,  however,  are  those  things  we  have 
done  by  refusing  to  take  positive  action.  Every 
year  we  murder  thousands  of  American  citizens  be- 
cause scientifically  planned  and  built  highways 
and  other  obvious  safety  precautions  are  too  'pro- 
hibitive in  price';  but  we  consider  ourselves  too  well 
educated  to  burn  witches  at  the  stake.  We  con- 
tinue to  restrict  education  beyond  the  grammar 
school  to  a  segment  of  our  population,  though  we 
have  been  'guaranteed'  the  'right'  to  an  education. 
Today's  overcrowded  universities,  thanks  to  the 
'G.I.  Bill,'  give  the  lie  to  the  charge  that  'if  those 
people  really  wanted  an  education,  they'd  get  one.' 

A  realistic  analysis  of  our  history,  past  and  pres- 
ent, is  not  too  reassuring.  The  progressive  schools 
of  today  grade  their  pupils  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  could  have  done  rather  than  what  they  did  ac- 
complish. Applying  this  principle  to  our  national 
affairs,  we  stand  convicted  on  every  charge  in  the 
book.    This  sordid  side  of  our  history,  plus  the  kilo- 
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Lumbering  near  Seattle  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century. 

Historians  have  recorded  the 
westward  surge  of  the  American 
people  and  have  told  the  story 
of  the  conquering,  settling,  and 
developing  of  the  country,  and 
also  of  its  ravishing.  Immeas- 
urable waste  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  name  of  progress. 
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watt-hour  vs.  man-hour  situation,  plus  pressure 
groups  fit  together  like  so  many  pieces  of  a  jig-saw 
puzzle.  On  the  one  hand,  pressure  groups  are  striv- 
ing mightily  to  achieve  their  own  selfish  ends,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand,  scientific  progress  is  completely 
objective  and  impersonal,  and  takes  into  considera- 
tion only  the  concrete,  physical  facts. 

The  pressure  groups  strive  to  keep  our  minds  so 
filled  with  fears  of  communistic  bogeymen,  with  ra- 
cial hatred  and  'phony'  ideals,  that  the  inevitable 
result  can  only  be  national  mental  confusion.  As 
things  stand,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  been 
and  are  being  very  successful. 

Pressure  groups  exist  today  solely  for  the  dollars 
they  seek  to  gain  or  hold.  Our  most  powerful  pres- 
sure groups,  which  obviously  represent  the  status 
guo,  are  directly  responsible  for  the  daily  slaughter, 
the  loss  of  our  natural  resources,  for  that  organized 
indoctrination  referred  to  as  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  effects  pressure 
groups   have   on   our   daily   lives   and   our   deaths. 


The  list,  already  endless,  grows  daily.  It  is  re- 
flected in  nearly  all  functions  of  the  government. 
The  Honorable  Styles  Bridges,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (who  reputedly  is  no  novice  him- 
self in  such  matters)  stated  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine of  Dec.  1948,  'in  a  recent  year  one  Federal 
agency  spent  $100,000,000  of  taxpayer  money  to 
keep  prices  down,  while  another  Federal  agency 
nearby  was  spending  $80,000,000  of  taxpayer 
money  trying  to  keep  prices  up.' 

Senator  Bridges  painted  a  heart-rending  picture 
of  waste  and  mis-management  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, then  got  down  to  his  real  purpose.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
'be  sharply  curtailed  or  overhauled,'  presumably 
on  the  theory  that  the  spoils  system  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient.  He  sees  a  sad  fate  in  store 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  because  it  is 
'trying  to  expand  into  socialistic  experiments,'  build 
parks,  develop  new  manufacturing  processes  and 
town  planning.  All  these,  of  course,  are  'un- 
American.'    Why  else  would  they  disturb  him? 

The  insane  pattern  of  life  in  America  today  is 
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painfully  clear.  There  is  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween pressure  groups  and  the  consumption  of  kilo- 
watt-hours. This  is  no  coincidence;  our  trouble  be- 
gan with  the  acceptance  of  technology.  Any  liter- 
ate person  realizes  that  America  is  feeding,  cloth- 
ing and  arming  vast  numbers  of  people  besides  her 
own  citizens.  The  fact  that  we  are  capable  of  do- 
ing so  year  after  year  is  highly  pertinent  and  must 
be  examined.  We  have  been  supplying  these 
manufactured  articles  and  food  for  years.  At  first 
it  was  disguised  as  'loans  to  foreign  government,' 
later  as  'lend-lease,'  then  as  aid  to  our  Allies,  and 
more  lately  as  the  'Marshall  Plan.'  Simultaneously, 
we  have  provided  our  own  citizens  with  all  the 
goods  and  services  their  various  positions  in  our 
economic  structure  would  permit  them  to  pay  for, 
or  go  into  debt  for. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  we  should  have  pro- 
duced at  least  the  same  volume  of  food  and  manu- 
factured articles  even  if  we  had  shipped  none  at 
all  away  from  this  country.  That  is  indisputable. 
The  imagination  boggles  at  the  mental  vision  of  the 
size  and  number  of  warehouses  reguired  to  store 
that  vast,  unending  flood  of  products,  had  we  re- 
tained our  production  within  this  country.  But  the 
only  alternative  to  shipping  it  abroad,  burning  it  or 
storing  it,  or  shooting  it  up  in  a  war,  would  have 
been  to  restrict  our  production  to  our  own  capacity 
to  purchase.  If  we  had  taken  that  route,  what 
would  have  been  the  result?  Remember  that  it  took 
a  war  to  pull  us  out  of  the  last  depression. 

This  last  consideration  brings  us  back  to  reality 
and  today.  Having  accepted  technology,  we  must 
also  accept  the  consequences  or  destroy  ourselves. 

THE  CURE 

The  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  workable  solution 
to  a  problem  is  to  give  full  consideration  to  all  the 
facts  pertaining  to  it.  Opinions,  wishful  thinking 
and  personal  bias  can  have  no  effect  whatever  up- 
on the  facts.  They  can  only  confuse  and  mislead. 
A  decision  based  upon  emotion  in  the  face  of  cold, 
relentless  fact  can  only  end  in  chaos.  Today  we 
are  at  the  crossroads  of  our  destiny.  The  correct 
turn  will  take  us  to  a  higher  level  of  life  than  has 
ever  been  experienced  in  world  history.  Any  other 
road  leads  to  national,  and  quite  possible  interna- 
tional, suicide.  Not  even  the  most  irrational  oppo- 
nents of  'production-for-use  rather  than  production- 
for-profit'  can  establish  or  even  claim  to  know  a 
single  physical  factor  that  makes  impossible  here 
on  North  America  an  economy  of  abundance  from 


birth  to  death.  We  have  at  our  disposal  over  half 
the  world's  known  natural  resources,  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  installed  technology  and 
the  trained  technical  personnel  to  .run  it — the  per- 
fect setup  for  such  an  economy. 

But  the  pressure  groups  launch  forth  with  the  old, 
familiar  sucker-bait.  They  claim  such  a  way  of  life 
is  (a)  Utopian,  (b)  Idealistic,  (c)  Communistic, 
(d)  Impractical,  (e)  Fantastic,  (f)  Unworkable,  etc. 
ad  nauseum.  Without  at  the  moment  inquiring  into 
the  validity  of  the  terms,  let  us  examine  their  effect 
to  discover  why  they  are  used.  It  is  immediately 
apparent  that  these  words  are  employed  because 
of  the  known  impact  they  have  upon  the  average 
recipient.  From  childhood  we  have  been  mind- 
conditioned  against  such  terms.  The  general  suc- 
cess of  the  technique  is  unquestioned.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  it  has  failed.  Such  terms  have  been 
hurled  at  the  inventor  of  practically  every  discov- 
ery from  which  the  world  has  benefited.  Galileo 
nearly  paid  with  his  life  for  proclaiming  the  fact 
that  the  world  revolved  around  the  sun,  instead  of 
vice-versa  as  had  been  previously  believed.  Un- 
doubtedly the  only  reason  he  was  not  proclaimed 
a  communist  was  that  the  word  had  not  yet 
been  coined;  just  as  undoubtedly,  he  was  consid- 
ered subversive.  It  is  significant  that  words  such 
as  these  are  always  used  first  by  those  with  axes 
to  grind — by  the  pressure  groups.  The  validity  of 
such  terms  is  found,  upon  close  scrutiny,  to  be  non- 
existent. Who  can  say  that  something  that  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  for  over  a  decade,  as 
for  example  our  technology,  is  impractical?  The 
physical  facts  give  the  lie  to  the  emotion-arousing 
claims  and  charges  of  the  pressure  groups. 

Why  then,  one  might  ask,  has  not  such  an  econ- 
omy been  already  established?  The  only  barrier 
between  us  and  such  an  economy  today  is  a  men- 
tal one.  Man  has  never  known  any  way  of  life 
other  than  a  Price  System  mode  of  social  control, 
and  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  believe  there  can  be 
a  better  one;  and  not  only  that  there  can  be  a  bet- 
ter one,  but  that  here  in  America  it  MUST  BE  or  we 
go  down  in  chaos.  There  have  been  many  attempts 
to  change  our  way  of  life,  some  sincere,  some 
'phony.'  All,  however,  have  failed  for  a  very  spe- 
cific reason;  they  all  attempted  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems on  the  basis  of  opinion  and  bias,  wishful 
thinking  and  political  prejudice,  rather  than  by  find- 
ing out  exactly  what  factors  created  the  problem. 

With  one  notable  exception,  the  only  proposed 
solutions  to  receive  any  general  consideration  were 
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Data  from    Metal  Statistics  •  1944 

1830    1840    1850    I860    1870     1880    1890  1900     1910     1920    1930    1940    1950 

OBSERVE  UP-AND-DOWN  MOVEMENTS, OSCILLATIONS 
1893-1894  DROP  IN  PRODUCTION -27%  •  1908-38%  •  1921-57%  •  1933-79% 
EACH   DEPRESSION  OSCILLATION  30%  GREATER  THAN  THE  ONE  PRECEDING 

Without  unnatural  interferences  the  actual  production  would  have  approximated  the  smooth  'mean  curve'  pictured. 
The  violent  oscillations  (so-called  business  cycles)  show  the  effects  of  attempts  of  pressure  groups  to  control  pro- 
duction by  price. 


conceived  for  and  in  some  European  country.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  theories  are  those  known 
as  fascism  and  communism.  Both  these  forms  of 
government  are  agrarian  in  structure  and  hence 
incapable  of  functioning  here.  The  fact  that  we 
have  'graduated'  from  an  agrarian  form  of  society 
without  adjusting  our  economy  correspondingly 
is  the  cause  of  our  present  difficulties.  It  is  point- 
less to  indulge  in  mud-slinging  and  emotionalism 
to  support  or  condemn  either  of  these  philosophies. 
We  need  only  ask  'Can  either  be  made  to  work 
here  and  solve  the  problem?'  The  obvious  answer 
is  they  cannot. 

No  Price  System  solution  can  be  made  to  work 
here  in  America  much  longer,  for  the  Price  System 
itself  has  been  in  its  death  throes  here  on  this  Con- 
tinent for  approximately  two  decades.  Every  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  which  has  been  offered,  with 
one  exception,  is  a  Price  System  solution. 

Let  us  examine  that  one  exception.     It  is  unigue, 


indeed,  in  that  it  is  the  only  workable  solution  of- 
fered. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  we 
have  achieved  a  high-energy  civilization.  With  the 
knowledge,  resources  and  technology  we  possess, 
we  have  the  vehicle  with  which  to  travel  to  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  major  problem  confronting  us  today 
in  our  Price  System  capacities  is  that  of  gainful  em- 
ployment. In  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem, 
the  Price  System  resorts  to  'boon-doggling,'  ever  ex- 
panding Federal  pay  rolls,  subsidization  of  the  en- 
tire population  by  one  means  or  another,  large 
standing  armed  forces,  and  war.  But  the  problem 
grows  faster  than  the  artificial  props.  Our  technol- 
ogy continues  to  shorten  the  length  of  time  our  citi- 
zens must  work;  it  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  produce  more  we  must 
work  less. 

(Continued  on   Page  11 ) 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


BRITAIN  SEEN  FACING  LOSS  OF  30 
MILLION  POPULATION 

Eventually  the  population  of  Britain  will  shrink  by 
30.000,000  to  a  point  where  the  land  can  feed  its  inhabi- 
tants, Dr.  Robert  Hughes  Parry,  health  officer  of  Bristol, 
England,  and  honorary  physician  to  King  George,  said 
yesterday.  He  told  students  of  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College  that  the  present  population  of  50,000,000,  only 
one-third  of  whom  could  possibly  live  off  the  land,  was 
far  out  of  line.  He  disputed  theories  advanced  by  Royal 
Commissions  that  the  present  condition  was  necessary  if 
Britain  was  to  maintain  her  place  as  a  world  power. 

Dr.  Parry  believed  t  h  e  problem  was  becoming  ever 
more  complicated  in  the  search  for  influence  and  food. 
Emigration  may  not  be  the  answer,  he  continued,  since  15 
per  cent  of  the  British  are  more  than  65  years  old.  "To 
my  mind,  time  will  bring  the  answer,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,"  he  said.— N.  Y.  Times,  April  19,  1951. 

— The  British  Isles,  if  socially  reorganized  under  a 
technological  control,  can  provide  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  15  to  20  million  total  population  over 
an  extended  period.  If  the  British  Isles  attempt  to 
maintain  their  present  population  or  increase  it,  they 
face  a  future  of  decreasing  standards  of  living,  ris- 
ing population  pressure,  and  greater  poverty  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  export  of  Britain's  sur- 
plus population  overseas. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  Technocracy  advocates 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  grant  immigration 
preference  to  35  million  British  subjects. 

— From  Technocracy's  Pamphlet, 
"There'll  Always  be  an  England." 

(In  1945,  when  Technocracy  first  published  the  above 
analysis,  the  population  of  Britain  was  47  million. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  million  per  year,  and  now  has  passed  the  50  mil- 
lion mark.) 


PAMPHLETS    EXPLAIN    WHY 
G.I.'S  FIGHT 

NEW  YORK,  May  2.— (AP)— Religious  leaders  have 
issued  pamphlets  to  explain  to  America's  men  in  arms 
what  they  are  fighting  for. 

Tolerance,  freedom  to  worship  God,  and  the  American 
heritage  of  democracy  are  the  essence  of  what  they  fight 
to  preserve. 

Queries  in  the  minds  of  men  on  the  fighting  front  and 
in  the  military  camps  are  being  answered  by  leaders  of  the 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths. 

A  series  of  pamphlets  has  been  printed  for  distribution 
by  chaplains  to  the  armed  forces. 

Thirty-nine  religious  leaders  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  prepared  the  pamphlets. 

The  pamphlets  are  titled  "Why  We  Fight."  Copies  of 
the  first  three  in  the  series  were  presented  yesterday  to 
Rear  Adm.  Stanton  W.  Salisbury,  chief  of  navy  chaplains 
and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board. 

— "Thou  shalt  not  kill;"  but  when  you  do  kill,  be  sure 
you  kill  in  the  name  of  Him  who  says,  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill." 
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SOVIETS  GET  BRITISH  ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT 

LONDON,  May  31.— (UP)— Britain  has  sent  Russia 
nearly  $18,000,000  of  electrical-generating  equipment  in  the 
last  15  months  and  will  continue  such  exports  on  a  modest 
:  cale,  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  announced  today. 

Shawcross  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  Britain 
also  sent  4,061  tons  of  rubber  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year.  During  the  same  period, 
14,425  tons  were  sent  to  Russia  from  Malaya,  he  said. 

Shawcross  said  Britain  is  maintaining  such  trade  be- 
cause she  is  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lites for  one-fifth  of  her  total  timber  imports  and  one-third 
of  her  coarse  grain  requirements. 

— Britain  must  export  or  die.  Russia  can  take  some 
of  her  exports,  for  the  present;  the  U.  S.  cannot  buy 
all  of  Britain's  produce.  Today,  the  struggle  in 
Britain  is  for  mere  survival;  but  in  the  long  run, 
Britain  is  licked. 


LABOR  LOOKS  AHEAD 

'When  this  defense  program  ends,'  says  John  McKib- 
bin,  'vice-president  of  the  big  Westinghouse  Electric  Com- 
pany, 'facilities  will  be  available  to  produce  twice  as  many 
goods  as  ware  turned  out  in  1950.'  It's  not  too  early  to 
start  thinking  about  that  startling  prediction.  Who  will 
consume  twice  as  many  goods  as  in  1950?  It  will  require 
a  lot  of  jobs,  at  very  good  pay,  to  provide  the  necessary 
peacetime  purchasing  power  after  war  and  defense  de- 
mands are  met.  Otherwise,  wheels  will  stop  and  we  will 
have  another  depression,  perhaps  worse  than  the  tragic 
one  of  the  1930's.^Labor,  April  28.   1951. 

— Labor  must  have  been  studying  some  of  Technoc- 
racy's predictions.  But  of  course  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  is  plain  for  all  to  see — all  who  are  not 
blinded  by  Price  System  popaganda. 


CONSUMERS'  GOODS  OVERSTOCKED 

In  some  lines  of  consumers'  goods  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  markets  are  saturated,  merchants  are  overstocked  and 
overcommitted.  and  business  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
future.  The  attitude  of  buyers  both  at  retail  and  whole- 
sale has  changed.  For  a  time  people  were  thinking  only 
of  shortages  and  inflated  demand.  Now  they  have  begun  to 
think  also  of  the  immense  productive  power  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  letdown  that  according  to  experience  often 
follows  anticipatory  buying  and  inventory  buildup.  Re- 
tailers are  finding  it  necessary  to  put  on  promotions  to 
stimulate  sales.  They  are  allowing  commitments  to  de- 
cline which  reduces  activity  in  wholesale  markets. 

— National  City  Bank  Letter. 

— So  the  picture  develops,  right  along  the  lines  of  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis  and  predictions  for  years  past. 
And  when  all  the  increased  defense  capacity  planned 
has  been  installed  the  situation  will  be  that  much 
worse:  we  will  be  swamped  by  our  own  abundance 
and  there  is  no  answer  to  that  problem  within  the 
Price  System.     Abundance  cannot  be  sold. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


FAREWELL  TO  FARM  COW 

The  family  milk  cow  is  going  the  way  of  the  buggy 
horse  in  the  Corn  Belt.  "1  kept  a  milk  cow  until  my 
books  showed  me  my  milk  was  costing-  75  cents  a  quart, 
so  now  I  buy  my  milk  in  town,"  an  Edgar  County,  Illinois, 
fanner  admitted.  Around  Tolono,  Illinois,  so  many  farm- 
ers have  got  rid  of  old  bossy,  a  retail  milk  route  runs 
right  out  into  the  country.  Farm  gardens  are  on  the  de- 
crease, too."  "After  cultivating  40  to  SO  .acres  of  corn  a 
day,  1  don't  want  to  spend  an  hour  hoeing  in  a  2  by  4  gar- 
den," said  one  farmer. — Country  Gentleman,  April,  1951. 

— Why  not?  Now  the  next  move  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
small  farms  too.  One  is  just  as  outmoded  as  the 
other. 


63,000,000  MORE  ACRES  FOR  FOOD 

DES  MOINES,  Iowa. — Since  the  first  practical  farm 
tractor  was  developed  in  1910  the  shift  from  animal  to  me- 
chanical power  has  made  it  possible  to  divert  63,000,000 
acres  of  land  from  production  of  feed  for  horses  and  mules 
to  growing  food  for  humans. 

The  3,500,000  tractors  on  United  States  farms  in  1949 
represent  an  increase  of  126  per  cent  over  1940  and  280 
per  cent  over  1930.  The  7,500,000  horses  and  mules  on 
farms  at  the  start  of  1950  represented  a  decline  of  48  per 
cent  since  1940  and  61  per  cent  since  1930. 


WHY   LABOR  IS   SCARCE 

DEAR  EDITOR:  There's  no  shortage  of  farm  labor. 
There's  only  a  shortage  of  farmers  who  think  of  someone 
besides  themselves.  You  state  correctly  that  "just  any 
kind  of  worker  won't  do."  In  industry,  when  just  any 
man  won't  do,  an  increased  compensation  is  offered  com- 
mensurate with  the  skill  desired.  Yet  a  farmer  expects  to 
get  a  skilled  machinery  man,  a  livestock  man,  and  in  the 
West  here  an  experienced  irrigator  all  for  the  price  he 
would  consider  paying  an  imported  worker  who  knows 
nothing  of  mechanized  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  work  on  a  farm.  .  .  .  Here,  though,  are 
the  conditions  under  which  I  would  have  to  work:  I  must 
get  $250  a  month,  a  modern  home,  my  milk,  a  garden 
plot,  overtime  pay  for  time  in  excess  of  54  hours  a  week, 
and  it  must  be  where  farm  labor  is  not  considered  stupid 
and  beneath  the  general  level  of  the  rest  of  society.  To 
me,  it's  just  as  honorable  to  work  on  someone  else's  farm 
as  it  is  to  work  in  someone  else's  factory,  but  many  com- 
munities don't  seem  to  think  so.  Are  my  conditions  un- 
reasonable? I  don't  think  so.  I  can  get  that  much  in  any 
city  by  working  that  many  hours,  and  with  less  skill  than 
I  would  need  on  a  farm. — S.  F    M.,  Montana. 

— Country  Gentleman. 

— In  the  Technate  there  will  be  no  such  social  distinc- 
tions. Farming  is  one  of  the  essential  social  func- 
tions. When  it  is  established  on  a  designed,  Conti- 
nental basis,  all  farm  workers  will  achieve  social  rec- 
ognition as  important  functional  citizens,  sharing 
equally  with  other  citizens  in  the  universal  abun- 
dance. 


JUDGE  WARNS  GOVERNOR  OF 
CONDITIONS 

Juvenile  Judge  William  G.  Long  yesterday  warned 
Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie  (Wash.)  that  custodial  facilities 
of  the  state  for  mentally  deficient  children  are  gravely 
overcrowded. 

Likening  the  situation  to  a  "smouldering  volcano  which 
is  likely  to  erupt  at  any  moment  under  you,"  Judge  Long 
wrote  the  governor:  "I  solemnly  warn  you  that  steps  to 
provide  emergency  facilities  should  be  taken  now." 

Accompanying   Judge    Long's    statistical    details    were 


ease  reports  telling  of  youngsters  who  will  have  to  wait 
as  long  as  three  years  before  court  Commitment  orders 
can  he  carried  out  at  the  Rainier  custodial  school  at  Buck- 
ley  where  there   is  a   "waiting   list"  of  448. 

Judge  Long  asserted  "decrees  of  the  Superior  Courts 
are  futile  .  .  .  and  meaningless"  because  of  the  conditions 
and  said  132  youngsters  are  at  large  in  King  County  alone, 
even  though  they  have  been  ordered  committed  to  the 
Rainier  institution   and    Lakeland   Village,   Medical    Lake. 

Seattle  Times 
— Technocracy  states  that  our  problem  is  one  of  scien- 
tific operation  of  our  physical  social  mechanism.  We 
have  all  the  physical  facilities  to  provide  the  best 
of  care  for  these  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Price 
System  regime.  It  is  the  Price  System  itself  which 
is  responsible,  both  for  their  increasing  numbers  and 
for  their  present  dire  predicament.  The  answer: 
Install  the  Technate. 


POWER  GRID   BECOMES  LARGEST 
IN  ALL  U.  S. 

UNPRECEDENTED  demand  for  Columbia  river  power 
during  1950,  coupled  with  installation  of  three  more  gener- 
ators at  Grand  Coulee  dam,  broke  all  records  for  Bonne- 
ville power  administration  energy  sales,  revenues  and 
transmission  facility  construction. 

Power  to  begin  satisfying  industrial  and  national  de- 
fense demands  is  not  yet  in  sight  and  must  await  first  gen- 
erator installation  at   McNary  and   Hungry  Horse  dams. 

Power  production  at  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
dams  during  the  last  12  months  passed  the  15  billion 
kilowatt-hour  mark  for  distribution  to  105  wholesale  cus 
tomers. 

New  construction  during  the  year  was  concentrated 
largely  on  increasing  flow  of  power  to  shortage  centers 
of  the  Olympic  peninsula,  Puget  sound,  Portland- Van- 
couver and  southwest  Oregon  areas  with  addition  of  2(19 
miles  of  230,000-volt  lines,  223  miles  of  115,000-volt  lines, 
and   502,500  kilovolt  amperes  of  added   substation   capacity. 

Bonneville  power  administration  had  the  largest  net- 
work of  high  voltage  lines  of  any  utility  in  the  nation  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  with  over  4040  circuit  miles  in- 
cluding 1823  of  230.000-volt.  1913  of  115.0(10,  3(14  miles  of 
lower  voltage  and  108  substations. 

—  Oregon  Journal,  Dec.  24,  1950. 
— More  power  equals  greater  abundance  equals  greater 
imperative  for  social  change. 


WORLD'S  GREATEST   POWER  PLANT 

The    American    farmer's    all-out    food    production    drive 
this   year   is  sparked   by   the   world's   greatest    power   plant 
178  million  horsepower   (USDA  est.)  in  mechanical  energy 
—twice  that  of  1940. 

This  enormous  energy,  powered  by  oil,  is  more  than  that 
used  in  all  America's  factories  combined.  It  is  the  big 
reason  why  the  U.  S.,  with  far  fewer  farm  workers,  now 
produces  40%  more  food  than  ten  years  ago. 

— From  ad  of  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
— And  still  we  are  adjured  to  'work  harder'  in  order 
to  'produce  more,'  while  our  markets  are  piled  high 
with  fine  foods  that  people  have  to  pass  up  because 
prices  are  prohibitive. 

COVER  PICTURE 

Again  this  year,  hundreds  of  acres  of  fine  lettuce  is  be- 
ing destroyed  in  the  fields  in  order  to  maintain  a  Stable 
price.  This  picture  was  taken  in  Washington  in  1946.  That 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  solving  the  problem  of  abun- 
dance is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  same  condition  exists 
today  in  the  Salinas  Valley  in  California,  and  the  Farmers 
are  resorting  to  the  same  old  tactics  tactics  taught  them 
by    Lucie  Sam  during  the   Big    Depre  sion. 

Seattle  Times   Photo. 
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A  Pretty  Sure  Bet 

WASHINGTON,  April  15.— Washington  in  the  spring: 

the  Navy  is  in  a  stew.  A  house  appropriations  committee 
has  just  discovered  that  the  Navy  has  11  million  dozen 
oyster  forks  on  hand.  That's  11  million  dozen.  Nobody 
in  the  Navy  quite  knows  why  or  how  so  many  were  pur- 
chased, or  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  them.  There 
aren't  that  many  oysters,  let  alone  Navy  personnel. 

But  any  howling  over  this  extravagance  will  be  drowned 
out.  The  government  is  buying  100  electirc  organs,  valued 
at  $150,285."    That's  $1,502.85  per  organ. 

Along  with  the  93-year  supply  of  light  bulbs  accumu- 
lated by  one  Washington  Bureau  there  are  stacked  up  3 
million  pounds  of  peanut  butter,  6  million  pounds  of  sugar. 
175,028  cans  of  condensed  milk,  and  something  to  sneeze 
about,  1  million  pounds  of  black  pepper. 

Lawyers,  of  course,  never  need  fear  unemployment  so 
long  as  Washington  exists. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  1,600  lawyers  on  its  pay- 
roll, wants  more,  16  of  them  engage  in  private  practice, 
seldom  visit  their  offices,  yet  receive  full  pay,  accrued  leave 
and  a  30-day  annual  vacation. — Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

— We  are  willing  to  bet  10  to  1  that  no  Senate  Com- 
mittee will  ever  investigate  the  wholesale  rackets  op- 
erated by  our  top  politicians.  Only  Total  Conscrip- 
tion will  take  the  profit  out  of  graft. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or  as- 
sociation either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running 
op  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  or- 
ganization or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  economists  that  beca.me  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
'  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full   swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Pu- 
erto Kico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram with  any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of 
the   nearest   Technocracy   unit. 

WHO  ? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  relig- 
ions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (  By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party  i  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic teacher,  preacher  or  housewife— SO  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American  yon  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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JOHNSTON  ASSURES  INFLATION 
CHECK 

WASHINGTON,  May  2.— (AP)— Eric  Johnston,  eco- 
nomic stabilizer,  assured  businessmen  today  the  govern- 
ment will  hold  the  dam  against  "a  new  inflation  flood"  ex- 
pected bv  Christmas,  when  arms  production  reaches  full 
tide. 

"So  far,  we've  had  only  a  flash  Hood  of  inflation."  John- 
ston said,  "compared  to  what  we  could  have  by  early  win- 
ter." 

In  a  speech  to  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's 39th  annual  meeting.  Johnston  promised  to  scrap 
wage  and  price  ceilings  "the  minute  I  feel  controls  are  no 
longer  necessary." 

Johnston  urged  the  members  to  ignore  the  "fear  sales- 
nun"  who  warn  that  defense  expansion  will  leave  the  coun- 
try ripe   for  a   depression. 

— Last  Dec.  28,  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Political 
Science  Asso.,  President  Truman  wrote:  "I  would 
welcome  the  advice  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  on  what  steps  should  be  taken  by 
our  people  to  halt  this  downward  trend  in  voting 
and  to   increase   citizen  participation   in   governmet." 

Could  it  be  they  have  discovered  that  all  the  really 
important  decisions  are  made  by  individuals  appoint- 
ed by  the  President?  That  their  so-called  democratic 
voting  is  merely  an  empty  gesture  that  decides  noth- 
ing more  important  than  who  shall  hold  public  of- 
fice? 

Labor  might  well  ponder  this  when  it  reads  that 
Johnston  has  the  sole  power  to  decide  to  scrap  wage 
and  price  ceilings  "the  minute  I  feel  controls  are  no 
longer  necessary." 


Pressure  Groups  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

At  no  single  point  can  the  Price  System  compare 
favorably  with  a  scientifically  planned  and  func- 
tioning society,  a  society  carefully  measured  at 
every  step  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  its  natural 
resources,  particularly  its  human  resources.  Under 
today's  Price  System  methods  of  control,  we  have 
artificial  controls  and  blockages  established  by 
and  for  the  protection  and  profits  of  the  pressure 
groups,  with  a  superabundance  for  the  few  and  dis- 
ease, malnutrition,  sgualor,  insecurity  and  frustra- 
tion for  the  many.  Our  technology  has  pointed  out 
two  things  simultaneously — the  ability  of  machines 
to  provide  all  our  regirements  for  us  much  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently  and  at  lower  cost  than  man 
could  possibly  provide  them  for  himself,  and  the 
stupidity  of  clinging  to  the  old  methods.  Much  of 
this  we  have  comprehended  and  accepted.  We 
have,  however,  failed  to  comprehend  one  vital 
point.  We  must  accept  the  scientific  method  in  all 
of  our  social  operations.  It  is  impossible  to  operate 
our  society  scientifically  under  the  Price  System. 
Profits  or  the  lack  thereof  have  no  influence  upon 


the  unheeding  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
only  laws  the  pressure  groups  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge are  those  designed  f  o  r  their  benefit. 
They  are  attempting  the  impossible — disregard  of 
physical  laws.  One  might  choose  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  earth  rotates  upon  its  axis,  but  that  act  of 
ignoring  has  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Ours  is  a  technological  society.  Our  decision 
today  must  be  either  to  organize  and  function 
through  scientific,  technological  controls,  or  stay 
with  the  pressure  groups  and  perish  from  pressure! 

—Walter  Bates,  10439- A. 
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Strategic  Policy  Needed 

CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES  no  longer  has  the  re- 
sources to  maintain  the  profligate  consumption  of  raw  mate- 
rials by  private  enterprise  at  profitable  prices  at  home  and 
also  conduct  an  unlimited  war  of  indefinite  duration,  sup- 
ported only  by  allies  suffering  from  resource  malnutrition. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  country  and  this  Continent  formulated 
a  national  policy  and  a  strategic  implementation  of  that  policy 
which  conform  to  the  technological  operation  of  the  geog- 
raphy and  resources  of  this  Continent.  Unless  we  do  so  soon, 
we  will  face  the  tragedy  of  our  errors. 

—HOWARD  SCOTT. 
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ONE  MORE  CRUSADE 


SINCE  about  the  year  1000  A.D.,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  finally  excommunicated 
from  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  culmination  of 
a  long  period  of  dissension  and  a  separate  Church 
was  set  up  in  Rome,  there  have  been  many  Crus- 
ades in  Europe.  The  objective  of  the  early  Crus- 
ades was  primarily  the  destruction  of  the  'infidel  to 
the  east'  (the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church)  and  sec- 
ondarily the  recapture  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Saracen.  After  the  failure  of  the  successive  Crus- 
ades of  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  Centuries,  insti- 
gated by  the  Popes  of  Rome,  the  Church  of  the  East 
remained  in  power,  the  Holy  Land  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
began  to  disintegrate  internally. 

Defections  from  the  domination  of  Rome  were 
suppressed  over  the  centuries  with  the  utmost  in 
cruelty  and  violence,  of  which  the  massacre  of  the 
Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France,  the  Inquisitions 
in  Italy,  and  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  of  the 
Hugenots  in  Paris  are  notorious  examples.  Further 
intolerance  and  suppression  by  the  clericalism  of 
Rome  developed  into  the  Hundred  Years  War,  cul- 
minating in  the  Crusade  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  which 
went  down  to  defeat  with  the  sinking  of  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

Catholic  clericalism,  never  daunted  by  defeat 
and  never  tiring  of  bloodshed,  regrouped  its  forces 
and  inaugurated  the  Thirty  Years  War,  during 
which  Europe  was  bled  white  by  the  cruel  butch- 
eries of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  This  Crusade  like- 
wise ended  in  defeat  for  Rome  and  was  tentatively 
terminated  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. This  disintegration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire rankled  deep  within  the  craw  of  Rome.  Cath- 
olic clericalism  now  had  two  strategic  objectives: 
The  destruction  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It 
no  longer  had  the  internal  strength  to  achieve  these 
objectives  directy;  so,  since  the  Thirty  Years  War,  it 
has  worked  toward  them  by  indirection.  The  French 
monarchs,  Louis  XIII  through  Louis  XVI,  carried  on 
barbaric  wars  and  intrigues  of  attempted  consoli- 
dation without  success.  Finally,  the  French  had 
enough  of  it  and  revolted. 

Following  the  French  Revolution,  the  next  serious 


attempt  at  a  Crusade  was  carried  out  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  This  had  two  aims:  Restoration  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  defeat  of  Russia  and 
the  Orthodox  Church.  For  a  century  following  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon's  Crusade,  the  struggles  for 
revival  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were  localized, 
centering  mainly  in  Austria-Hungary. 

World  War  I  became  the  next  major  Crusade,  in 
which  Catholic  clericalism  of  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  south  Germany  teamed  up  with  Prus- 
sian militarism  to  'consolidate'  central  Europe  and 
defeat  Russia.  This  Crusade  became  so  involved 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Dope  Makes  For 

GOOD  BUSINESS 

New  York  City  is  now  'horrified'  by  the  extent  of 
dope  addiction  and  the  traffic  in  dope  in  that  city, 
particularly  among  high  school  students.  This  in- 
formation is  nothing  new,  but  it  just  happens  to  be 
dope's  turn  to  get  the  headlines.  The  city  politi- 
cians must  maintain  a  facade  of  anti-crime,  al- 
though none  of  them  would  deliberately  take  steps 
to  abolish  crime  as  a  whole.  Crime  is  too  valuable 
to  business,  and  the  payoff  to  politics  is  nothing  to 
be  sneezed  at. 

If  the  Government  really  wanted  to  abolish  dope 
traffic,  Technocracy  can  tell  it  how:  Synthetic  dope 
can  be  manufactured  for  a  few  cents  per  pound. 
This  could  then  be  provided  free  to  all  dope  addicts 
merely  by  their  appearing  at  the  distribution  office 
and  registering.  In  this  way,  a  full  record  of  all 
addicts  would  be  available  and  their  whereabouts 
known.  Remedial  treatment  could  be  administered 
to  those  who  were  not  too  far  gone.  The  commis- 
sion of  crimes  to  get  money  to  pay  for  dope  no 
longer  would  be  necessary;  and  there  would  be  no 
incentive  to  create  new  addicts  and  no  profits  in 
dope  traffic. 

Result:  The  'dope  menace'  would  soon  vanish 
from  our  society. 

— Techno  Critic. 
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Technocrat 


CONFUSION 


Technocracy  is  the  social  design  for  eliminating  confusion  on  the  North 
American  Continent  and  for  adjusting  social  operations  in  accordance 
with  the  technical  knowledge  of  today. 


IT  IS  an  easy  matter,  in  the  presence  of  that 
which  is  strange,  to  become  lost  in  confusion. 
In  the  experience  of  men  who  have  become 
lost  in  strange  woods,  some  didn't  know  that 
they  were  lost  until  it  was  time  for  them  to  leave 
the  woods.  Many  were  heedless  along  the  way, 
not  paying  attention  to  where  they  were  going; 
and  often  their  travel  was  in  circles.  The  accu- 
mulating stimulus  of  seeing  a  certain  object  re- 
peatedly, after  returning  again  and  again  to  a 
given  point,  was  the  cause  of  their  awakening  to 
the  realization  of  their  confused  misdirection. 

It  would  be  futile  to  ask,  'Just  how  long  were 
you  lost  before  you  were  aware  of  it?'  For,  it  is 
often  easy  for  a  person  to  be  lost  without  know- 
ing it;  and,  until  he  is  called  upon  to  return  to 
some  point  of  past  reference,  it  may  be  entirely 
irrelevant  whether  or  not  he  knows  his  exact  lo- 
cation in  the  larger  scheme  of  things.  Being  lost 
is  a  state  of  bewilderment,  and  this  may  be  con- 
fusion regarding  time,  or  place,  or  circumstances 
of  the  environment. 

Confusion  may  come  from  uncertainty  about 
immediate  things  and  events;  or  it  may  pertain 
only  to  remote  or  general  conditions.  One  who 
is  oriented  with  respect  to  surroundings  and 
events  close  at  hand,  but  highly  ignorant  of  the 
larger  aspects,  may  assume  a  self-sufficient 
cocksureness  of  attitude  and  a  feeling  of  overall 
correctness;  and  it  may  become  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  him  ever  to  realize  that  he  is  really  much 
confused  and  in  error  about  things  that  lie  be- 
yond the  minutiae  of  his  environment. 


By  a  clever  use  of  words  and  symbols,  carry- 
ing ingenious  insinuations  and  clever  indirect 
intimations,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  play 
upon  the  emotions  and  imaginations  of  individu- 
als in  such  a  way  that  they  have  entirely  erro- 
neous concepts  of  reality.  Their  concept  of  re- 
ality is  a  fictitious  one,  and  it  is  sustained  by  be- 
liefs and  not  by  data  gained  from  observation 
and  from  clear  thinking.  Such  people  are  easily 
led  or  driven  by  those  who  profess  to  have  spe- 
cial insight  into  the  'knowledge'  that  evades  the 
many.  They  can  be  led  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
emotion  of  love,  attracted  by  hope  or  desire,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  their  timidity  permits  no 
defense,  they  can  be  driven  by  the  strong  emo- 
tion of  fear,  retiring  before  that  which  is  repul- 
sive, retreating  before  that  which  punishes. 

Involved  in  the  perplexities  of  today's  confu- 
sion, each  individual  might  critically  examine 
his  situation  and  endeavor  to  determine  whether 
he  is  being  led  around  within  the  vagaries  of 
hopeful  supposition  or  being  driven  in  circles 
within  an  imaginary  shadow  of  myth,  living  in  a 
realm  of  fantasy.  May  not  his  position  be  guite 
different  from  what  it  seems;  in  other  words, 
may  he  not  be  lost  in  the  forest  of  reality,  assum- 
ing that  what  lies  beyond  the  range  of  his  im- 
mediate senses  conforms  to  some  myth  which  he 
has  heard  or  read  about? 

Bewildered  along  the  way  of  time,  men  have 
been  groping  among  puzzling  beliefs  pertaining 
to  their  gods  and  devils.  They  have  been  per- 
plexed by  the  inconsistencies  of  their  heroes  and 
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villains.  And  now,  they  are  confused  by  the  vari- 
ables of  their  politics  and  prices.  Unwilling  to 
change  their  order  of  position,  and  in  spite  of  a 
great  array  of  available  scientific  enlightenment  to 
be  had,  men  are  found  cross-breeding  their  confu- 
sions, thereby  spawning  more  uncertainty,  more 
perplexity,  and  more  timidity. 

It  can  be  noted  that  there  are  individuals  whose 
initiative  has  been  impeded  by  self-deception  and 
whose  adaptability  has  been  destroyed  by  rigid 
codes  of  conduct.  A  natural  heritage  is  lost  when 
one's  versatility  is  destroyed  by  frozen  opinions 
which  are  the  dead  end  of  fixed  beliefs.  There,  in 
such  dead  ends,  can  be  found  mentalities  obsessed 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  possessed  with  in- 
tolerance, the  victims  of  monomania.  Shirking  their 
own  responsibility  and  abrogating  trust  in  then> 
selves,  they  readily  a  c  c  e  pt  imaginary  support, 
place  ignorance  and  superstition  in  positions  of 
authority,  and  mis-align  their  desires,  actions  and 
thoughts  with  deceptive  and  incompetent  leader- 
ship. 

Symptomatic  of  such  a  state  of  mind  is  an  un- 
willingness to  contemplate,  or  even  an  aversion  to, 
progressive  change,  a  mind  that  is  deficient  in  the 
power  to  guestion  impossible  absurdities,  a  mind 
lacking  the  will  to  traverse  new  roads  of  endeavor 
and  which  emotionally  feels  that  much  progress 
should  be  halted  and  the  status  guo  maintained. 
Poverty,  toil,  and  misery  are  condoned — even  justi- 
fied— by  those  who  refuse  to  understand,  even 
though  this  condition  be  their  own  lot. 

COLD  WAR  BEGINS 

Failing  to  travel  the  sane  way,  mired  in  a  pre- 
dicament of  frustration,  with  self-pity  coming  into 
effect  and  resulting  in  a  concomitant  dislike  for  oth- 
ers, blame-casting  begins.  Conseguently,  among 
men  in  love  of  self  cold  war  begins — a  cold  war  of 
guarreling  about  things  in  which  their  self-centered 
interests  clash,  a  casting  of  invectives,  and  a  vin- 
dictive ridiculing  of  that  which  they  refuse  to  ac- 
cept or  understand.  They  parade  forth  proclaiming 
their  own  merits  and  boasting  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, all  predicated  upon  a  mythological  setup. 
Among  other  things,  in  the  field  of  economics,  they 
can  be  seen  cheating  their  fellowmen  out  of  their 
dollars,  not  only  directly,  but  also  indirectly  by 
supporting  an  inflation  which  removes  the  value 
from  those  dollars.  In  short,  cold  war  internally 
consists  of  guarreling,  ridiculing,  boasting,  and 
cheating  your  fellowmen. 


Much  of  man's  confusion  and  apprehension 
would  cease  to  exist  should  man  free  himself  from 
the  error  of  incorrect  thinking;  that  is,  think  in  terms 
of  reality  and  be  guided  by  facts,  not  by  illusions. 
Words  are  information  carriers,  are  the  tools  and 
evokers  of  thinking,  are  the  labels  of  things,  events, 
and  ideas.  Yet,  most  of  us  would  enhance  our  own 
well-being  by  using  mislabels,  with  the  intention  of 
misleading  others  or  driving  them  into  states  of 
perplexity  and  confusion.  There  are  those  who 
continuously  terrorize  others  with  error  from  the 
past,  as  a  shield  for  the  status  guo  and  as  a  cover- 
up  for  their  own  mistakes  arising  out  of  their  ina- 
bility to  resolve  the  social  problem  that  faces 
them.  Science  has  shown  that  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  field  of  human  affairs  through 
ignorance  and  disorder  and  that  social  debasement 
and  poverty  result  when  the  naive  in  a  simple 
manner  rely  upon  erroneous  beliefs  and  follow  in 
the  foot-steps  of  the  charlatan. 

SKILLFUL  CHARLATANS  CONTROL 

Intellectually  brilliant  and  scientifically-trained 
men  have  studied,  and  in  a  great  degree  have  be- 
come capable  of  analyzing  the  working  phenomena 
of  the  human  brain  in  all  of  its  aspects.  They  have 
learned  what  influences  and  controls  various  atti- 
tudes and  behavior,  in  normal  function  and  in  dis- 
order. They  know  that  people's  concepts  can  be 
limited  or  distorted  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  chemicals  in  the  diet,  by  physiological 
conditions  within  the  body,  and  by  conditioned 
habit-patterns.  There  are  those  who  use  such 
knowledge  for  their  working  capital,  to  gain  self- 
aggrandizement  and  wealth  through  taking  advan- 
tage of  others  who  lack  the  intellectual  preparation 
or  ability  to  defend  themselves.  They  would  ma- 
nipulate people's  concepts  and  control  their  behav- 
ior so  as  to  maintain  their  own  relative  positions  of 
eminence  in  the  social  status  guo,  without  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  Thus,  we  find  in  the  fields 
of  moral  guidance,  economic  manipulation,  and 
political  regulation,  skillful  charlatans  who  create 
and  perpetuate  ignorance,  superstition,  and  confu- 
sion among  the  people.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  guidance  given  out  by 
the  trusted  leaders  of  the  people  falls  within  this 
category. 

There  are  men  versed  in  the  methods  of  science 
who  know  that  the  associated  combinations  of 
ideas  and  symbols  in  the  mind  are  the  guides  that 
a  person  uses  to  direct  himself.    They  have  learned 
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that  one's  mental  patterns,  to  possess  sufficient 
identity  with  things  and  events  to  stand  the  test  of 
experience,  must  be  anchored  to  something  con- 
crete, to  sense  observations  of  external  reality. 
These  must  be  perception  patterns  derived  from  the 
stimulation  of  the  sense  organs  by  matter  and  en- 
ergy in  their  various  forms.  Men  who  have  pre- 
pared themselves  in  the  objective  way  of  science 
are  capable  of  directing  the  way  of  social  progress, 
and  they  must  take  the  lead  when  the  old  familiar 
signs  of  the  status  quo  go  down,  proving  to  be  false 
sign-posts. 

SOCIAL  TRENDS  WARN 

Social  trends  warn  that  'we  the  people'  must  cast 
aside  the  accumulated  social  rubbish  derived  from 
ignorance  and  superstition,  the  refuse  from  past 
inconsistencies  which  we  have  saved  in  our  attics 
and  not  yet  discarded.  Exact  k  n  o  w  1  e  d  g  e — the 
knowledge  gained  by  science — is  required  to  recog- 
nize and  eliminate  the  debris  from  bygone  centu- 
ries, the  social  dead-weight  which  imperils  the 
present. 

In  a  world  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
complex,  with  confusion  growing  and  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  personal  limits  of  time  and  distance, 
man  needs  a  new  orientation.  With  shorter  periods 
of  daily  and  weekly  toil,  man  has  more  time  in 
which  to  do  as  he  pleases;  and,  with  faster  means 
of  transportation,  he  can  go  greater  distances.  The 
old  adages  about  the  morality  of  toil  and  the  vir- 
tues of  a  sessile  existence  no  longer  apply.  Man 
must  accept  freedom  of  time  and  mobility  as  signif- 
icant phases  of  his  life  pattern.  The  old  values  cre- 
ate confusion. 

The  technologist,  in  designing  machines,  realizes 
that  time  and  distance  are  inseparable  in  their 
working  order,  are  factors  which  automatically  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  any  process  and  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  calculations.  Time  and  distance, 
immutable  within  their  own  pattern,  are  guiding 
dictators  in  all  functions  and  refuse  to  be  set  aside. 
Likewise,  they  are  factors  in  all  of  our  life  func- 
tions; and,  along  with  mass  and  energy,  account 
for  all  phenomena. 

Many  examples  of  today's  confusion  can  be 
cited;  one  example  is  the  calendar,  a  guide  now 
used  in  the  division  of  time.  Among  the  multisects 
of  religion,  there  are  some  whose  creeds  teach  that 
Saturday  should  be  observed  with  reverence  as 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  Other  denominations 
teaching   a   different   viewpoint,   contend   that   Sun- 


day is  the  seventh  day,  and  have  proclaimed  it  as 
the  day  which  all  should  revere.  The  arrangement 
of  the  days  on  the  calendar,  in  the  order  of  their 
succession,  shows  Sunday  to  be  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  In  spite  of  all  religious  and  other  conten- 
tions, business  and  labor  regard  Monday  as  the 
first  day.  Pope  Gregory  made  some  changes  in 
the  calendar,  resulting  in  its  being  called  a  Chris- 
tian calendar,  although  there  is  not  a  Christian  god 
named  on  it.  Investigation  of  the  names  for  the 
week  days  reveals  that  they  were  named  for  myth- 
ical pagan  gods.  Each  month  up  to  and  including 
August  indicates  that  the  calendar  is  of  paganistic 
origin.  Citing  one  example,  January  was  named 
after  Janus,  a  mythical  god  which  was  once  be- 
lieved to  have  two  faces.  September,  October,  No- 
vember, and  December,  as  their  names  indicate, 
were  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  months 
on  the  original  calendar.  These  months  were  dis- 
placed and  advanced  two  months  to  make  room 
for  July  and  August,  in  reverence  to  the  semi- 
deification  of  two  dead  caesars,  Julius  and  Augus- 
tus.    These  follow  the  month  of  the  goddess  Juno. 

It  can  be  observed  that  many  people  go  through 
life  obsessed  with  fictitious  beliefs,  not  knowing 
how  they  got  them,  and  unwilling  to  investigate 
them. 

ONE  BEHAVIOR  PATTERN 

Today,  many  men  believe  that  through  democ- 
racy we  can  have  peace  amidst  strife;  and  others 
believe  that  we  can  balance  the  budget  by  jug- 
gling the  finances.  Some  contend  that  the  Repub- 
lican way  is  the  American  Way  and  that  free  en- 
terprise should  have  full  sway.  Others  claim  that 
a  United  Nations,  under  a  one-world  policing  power, 
can  resolve  all  human  variables  and  personal  con- 
flicts into  one  pattern  of  behavior.  Some  are  con- 
vinced that  all  things  can  be  taken  care  of  behind 
an  iron  curtain  of  communism,  in  a  supposedly 
classless  society. 

Let  it  be  said  here  and  now,  understood  once 
and  for  all,  that  we  are  traveling  into  a  future 
which  can  be  projected  only  on  the  basis  of  proba- 
bility. Those  who  have  made  a  factual  study  and 
learned  the  directives  within  physical  phenomena, 
who  understand  the  constructive  as  well  as  the 
driving  force  of  energy,  are  the  ones  who  cannot 
be  stampeded  into  a  mental  fog.  Those  who  have 
learned  by  careful  and  impartial  observation,  who 
understand  the  method  of  science  and  the  way  of 
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The  Free -Piston  Engine  Arrives 


By  John  D.  Ratcliff 

(From  the  September  1950  issue  of  "Popular  Mechanics.") 

THE    FREE-PISTON    ENGINE    REQUIRES    NO    CONVENTIONAL 
TRANSMISSION  AND  THERE  IS  NO  UPPER  LIMIT  TO  ITS  SIZE. 


WRAPS  are  about  to  be  removed  from  a  new 
engine  which  looks  like  an  inventional  mile- 
stone. The  engine  promises  buses  and 
trucks  which  will  climb  hills  at  top  speeds — instead 
of  creeping  up  them  to  create  prime  traffic  hazards. 
It  offers  a  more  economical  source  of  power  for 
long-range  planes.  One  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania, 
sees  it  as  a  step  beyond  the  Diesel  in  locomotives. 
In  time,  it  may  even  find  its  way  into  automobiles, 
giving  50  to  60  miles  on  a  gallon  of  low-cost  kero- 
sene! 

These  are  the  things  promised  by  the  free-piston 
engine,  a  radical  new  power  concept.  As  the  name 
implies,  pistons  are  not  connected  to  anything. 

In  your  present  auto  engine  there  are  masses  of 
moving  metal — connecting  rods,  crankshaft,  fly- 
wheel.. The  new  engine  eliminates  these  parts. 
Two  pistons  slide  freely  in  a  horizontal  cylinder. 
As  they  come  together  at  the  center  they  compress 
air  so  that  the  fuel  injected  will  burn. 

REQUIRES  NO  SPARK  PLUGS 

In  this  respect  the  engine  is  like  a  Diesel,  reguir- 
ing  no  spark  plugs.  As  the  free  pistons  fly  apart, 
they  compress  air  at  the  other  end  of  their  stroke. 
Air  compressed  in  the  'bounce  chamber' 'acts  as  a 
springy  cushion,  driving  the  piston  back  to  the  cen- 
ter again.  Flying  back  and  forth,  the  pistons  do 
useful  work  all  the  time,  generating  hot  gases  in 
the  center  of  the  cylinder,  compressing  air  at  the 
ends.  These  gases  are  drawn  off,  run  through  a 
conventional  gas  turbine  where  they  give  up  their 
power. 

Thus,  the  engine  is  a  kind  of  hybrid,  a  cross  be- 
tween a  Diesel  and  a  gas  turbine — combining  the 
best  features  of  both.  It  eliminates  most  of  the  Die- 
sel's moving  parts  and  does  away  with  the  gas 
turbine's  open  combustion  chamber  and  com- 
pressor.   In  essence,  it  has  but  three  moving  parts: 


the  two  pistons  and  the  revolving  fan  blades  in  the 
turbine.     The  engine  is  guiet,  vibration-free,  light. 

Aircraft  engineers  estimate  that  such  an  engine 
applied  to  aircraft  would  weigh  less  than  a  pound 
per  horsepower.  Today's  best  radial  aircraft  en- 
gines weigh  about  the  same,  but  reguire  three  times 
as  much  weight  in  fuel. 

Further,  the  free-piston  engine  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  efficient  power  plant  ever  developed — an  im- 
portant point  since  the  world  stock  pile  of  fuels  is 
steadily  dwindling.  It  is  40  to  45  percent  efficient 
— which  is  to  say  that  it  converts  this  percentage 
of  the  fuel  it  burns  into  useful  energy.  Its  nearest 
competitor,  the  orthodox  Diesel,  is  around  35  per- 
cent efficient. 

The  free-piston  engine  will  operate  on  almost 
any  fuel — natural  or  manufactured  gas,  Diesel  oil 
or  other  petroleum  products.  It  can  operate  on  the 
cheap  oils  that  any  Diesel  engine  in  service  uses 
today.  It  can  do  this  because  it  can  be  designed 
to  breathe  large  guantities  of  excess  air,  an  essen- 
tial in  burning  low-grade  fuels. 
*       *       *       * 

The  Navy  has  yet  to  announce  why  it  is  inter- 
ested in  free-piston  engines.  But  it  doesn't  take  a 
too  active  imagination  to  see  where  the  engines 
might  be  used. 

They  would  give  submarines  greater  range  and 
greater  fuel  economy.  They  might  provide  power 
for  such  vulnerable  ships  as  aircraft  carriers — spac- 
ing power  at  various  points  in  the  ships  instead  of 
concentrating  it  in  a  single  boiler  room,  which 
might  be  knocked  out  by  torpedo  attack. 

Civilian  applications  of  the  free-piston  engine  are 
barely  getting  under  way.  The  Lima-Hamilton  Cor- 
poration has  under  construction  a  4,000-horse-power 
locomotive  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Use  of  the  new  engine  in  locomotives  has  a  num- 
ber of  attractive  features.   With  fewer  moving  parts 
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Panel  shows,  from  top  to  bottom,  one  cycle  of  a  free- 
piston  engine.  Drawings,  simplified  for  clarity,  show 
only  the  major  parts. 


than  other  engines,  it  should  cut  service  bills.  Its 
higher  efficiency  will  slash  fuel  costs.  Further,  the 
engine  might  be  adapted  to  run  on  coal  derivatives, 
either  liguid  or  gaseous.  Many  railroads,  deriving 
a  major  portion  of  their  income  from  hauling  coal, 
like  to  patronize  their  customers. 

Adapted  for  coal  derivatives,  the  engine  would 
work  this  way:  Coal  would  be  converted  to  gas  or 
liguid  fuel.  Experimental  'gas  generators'  are  al- 
ready available.  In  them,  steam  combines  with 
burning  coal  to  produce  inflammable  hydrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide. 

One  such  generator  is  little  larger  than  a  big 
barrel.  Fed  powdered  coal  and  operated  continu- 
ously, it  would  produce  enough  gaseous  fuel  to  feed 
a  4,000-horsepower  free-piston  engine.  Such  liguid- 
fuel  generators  are  being  developed  now. 

The  Pennsylvania  locomotive  will  operate  on 
Diesel  oil.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  it 
will  be,  by  a  wide  margin,  the  most  efficient  loco- 
motive ever  built. 

The  most  immediate  application  of  the  idea  is 
in  the  compressor  fields — for  instance,  pushing  gas 
through  pipe  lines  now  spreading  over  the  country. 
Compressors  must  be  spaced  every  few  miles  along 
the  network  to  push  billions  upon  billions  of  cubic 
feet  of  gas  through  the  lines. 

Several  major  truck  and  bus  companies  see  the 
free-piston  engine  as  the  solution  to  some  of  their 
greatest  problems.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
300-horsepower  engine  seems  to  be  about  the  upper 
limit  for  trucks  and  buses.  Beyond  this  point  gears 
and  transmissions  become  too  heavy.  And  with 
the  massive  trucks  now  on  highways  a  300-horse- 
power engine  isn't  powerful  enough  to  get  them  up 
hills  without  stalling  long  lines  of  traffic  behind 
them.  In  addition,  time  lost  on  hills  increases  costs 
to  bus  and  truck  operators. 

NO  CONVENTIONAL  TRANSMISSIONS 

Since  a  free-piston  engine  reguires  no  conven- 
tional transmissions — it  w  o  u  d  be  connected  to 
wheels  with  a  hydraulic  coupling — there  is  no  up- 
per limit  to  its  size.  It  has,  in  effect,  all  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  old  steam  auto  engine  without  that  en- 
gine's greatest  drawback.     It  doesn't  blow  up. 

As  more  fuel  is  shot  into  the  cylinder  the  pistons 
are  driven  farther  apart,  developing  greater  com- 
pression and  more  power.  A  truck  with  a  free-piston 
engine  could  get  away  from  a  traffic  light  as  fast 
as  a  motorcycle. 

Applications  to  automobiles  appear  to  be  well  in 
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the  future,  but  such  applications  have  dazzling  ap- 
peal. A  free-piston  engine  would  be  unbelievably 
guiet  and  vibrationless.  It  would  be  so  small  that 
it  could  be  placed  anywhere  in  a  car  and  so  eco- 
nomical that  it  would  give  50  to  60  miles  per  gallon 
of  fuel-Diesel  oil  or  kerosene. 

It  also  has  drawbacks.  First,  the  great  U.  S.  auto 
industry  has  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  engine  plants  and  would  be  hesitant 
about  scrapping  them  to  build  a  revolutionary  new 
engine,  no  matter  how  good.  Further,  thousands  of 
garage  mechanics  are  trained  to  service  traditional 
engines  and  might  have  a  hard  time  learning  a 
new  art. 

NO  NEED  FOR  SERVICING 

Engineers  think  that  on  a  real  mass-production 
basis,  free-piston  engines  would  cost  far  less  than 
engines  in  use  today.  They  would  solve  the  service 
problem  by  eliminating  service.  If  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties arose  a  car  owner  would  drive  to  a  garage, 
trade  the  ailing  engine  in  on  a  new  one  or  a 
factory-rebuilt  job. 

Today,  many  aircraft  engineers  think  free-piston 
machinery  will  pick  up  where  the  jets  leave  off. 
Present-day  jets  appear  to  be  reaching  the  upper 
limits  of  their  effectiveness. 

For  one  thing,  their  efficiency  is  directly  related 
to  the  temperature  at  which  they  operate.  The 
problem  is  to  get  metals  for  turbine  blades  which 
will  withstand  the  inferno  heat  from  the  combustor. 
Right  now,  metallurgists  feel  that  they  have  about 
reached  the  peak  at  1,800  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  free-piston  engine,  on  the  other  hand,  oper- 
ates at  temperatures  which  power  plants  have  used 
in  steam  turbines  for  some  time — around  1,000  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Metals  which  will  operate  at  this 
temperature  and  give  years  of  faithful  service  are 
readily  available. 

This  low  temperature  in  free-piston  machinery  is 
accounted  for  by  several  things.  At  the  moment  of 
explosion  the  temperature  is  about  what  it  is  in 
other  internal  combustion  engines — around  3,000 
degrees.  But  as  explosive  gases  expand  they  lose 
heat  rapidly.  Further  cooling  is  achieved  by  com- 
pressed air  from  the  outward  stroke  of  pistons. 

For  these  various  reasons,  there  is  no  road  block 
in  the  way  of  applying  the  free-piston  engine  to  air- 
craft. Its  high  efficiency — nearly  double  that  of  the 
best  jets — would  be  translated  into  greater  range, 
greater   fuel   economy.     Its   light   weight   and   fuel 
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economy  would  give  it  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  traditional  radial  engines.  Potentially,  at  least, 
it  opens  the  way  for  world  plane  travel  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  almost  everyone's  reach. 

Free-piston  machinery  should  find  application 
wherever  power  is  needed.  It  compresses  air  for 
drilling  machinery,  and  can  provide  energy  to 
move  gas  through  pipe  lines.  It  would  be  an  ideal 
machine  for  giant  shovels  and  other  earth-moving 
eguipment. 

Engineers  have  rough  designs  for  a  compact  out- 
board motor.  The  torpedo-shaped  power  unit  rides 
under  the  water,  eliminating  the  noise  that  makes 
this  type  of  engine  a  nuisance  to  people  who  live 
along  rivers  and  lakes.  The  engine  develops  20 
horsepower,  weighs  80  pounds. 

In  the  power  field,  the  new  engine  offers  more 
economical  production  of  electricity.  It  is  light, 
vibration-free.  Hence,  it  reguires  no  heavy  founda- 
tions. 

Free-piston  machinery  has  another  advantage  in 
the  power  field.  Fuel  markets  fluctuate  constantly 
— strikes  shut  off  coal,  winter's  cold  spells  strain 
natural  gas,  war  creates  petroleum  shortages.  The 
engineers  contend  that  any  power  plant  built  today 
should  be  designed  to  operate  on  any  fuel. 
Free-piston  machinery  answers  this  reguirement. 
Eguipped  with  a  gas  generator,  it  can  operate  on 
coal.  It  can  be  designed  to  use  natural  gas  or  any 
of  the  light  oils. 

UP  TO  25,000  HORSEPOWER 

The  free-piston  engine  will  find  greatest  useful- 
ness in  the  power  field  in  medium  size  cities.  These 
engines  could  be  used  up  to  25,000  horsepower. 
Giant  steam-turbine  plants  are  firmly  entrenched 
above  50,000.  Present  engineering  data  indicate 
that  5,000  horsepower  may  be  the  upper  limit  for  a 
single-cylinder  engine.  Multiple-cylinder  units  will 
take  care  of  power  reguirements  above  this  point. 

In  sum,  there  is  hardly  a  place  where  fuel  is  con- 
verted into  energy  that  the  new  engine  won't  find 
application.  It  is  more  versatile  than  the  Diesel, 
three  times  more  economical  than  the  open-cycle 
gas  turbine,  cheaper  than  the  steam  plant.  Proph- 
ecy is  never  completely  safe  with  any  development 
as  new  as  this.  But  everything  indicates  that  the 
free-piston  engine  will  have  guite  as  large  an  im- 
pact on  all  our  lives  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  as  the  conventional  internal-combustion  en- 
gine had  during  the  first  half. 
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Asia  Must  — 

STARVE  or  EXPLODE 


(The  following  is  a  condensation  of  an  article  by  Matthew  Halton,  which 
appeared  in  the  Toronto  Star  weekly,  April  21,  1951). 


IN  THE  last  few  years  two  gigantic  problems 
have  come  over  the  horizon  of  history  to  face 
mankind,  and  it  may  be  that  both  of  them  are 
too  big  for  statesmanship  to  solve.  One  of  them  is 
the  threat  of  atomic  and  biological  war.  The  other 
is  the  over-population  of  Asia. 

The  first  threat  is  so  ghastly  that  you  would 
think  the  people  of  the  earth  would  rise  in  fear  and 
wrath  and  dictate  a  solution  upon  their  rulers.  The 
second  will  soon  be  upon  us  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  war  with  Russia,  and  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
different  war.  The  overpopulation  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially of  Asia,  is  the  next  crisis  for  our  race,  and 
it  is  already  knocking  at  the  door.  History,  or  des- 
tiny, has  chosen  the  last  half  of  the  20th  Century 
as  a  climacteric  for  western  man.  Our  technical 
excellence  combines  with  our  moral  and  political 
bankruptcy  to  endanger  civilization  itself;  and,  even 
if  it  did  not,  human  fecundity  threatens  catastrophe. 

The  world's  population  problem  has  become  ap- 
palling. The  increase  has  been  phenomenal 
enough  in  western  Europe,  where  the  numbers  have 
risen  from  100,000,000  to  300,000,000  in  little  over 
100  years.  But  the  population  of  Asia  has  risen 
in  the  same  period  from  about  400,000,000  to 
1,250,000,000.  And  the  rate  of  increase,  as  well  as 
the  absolute  increase,  is  growing  every  year.  That's 
the  important  thing.  It  is  like  compound  interest, 
which  makes  a  dollar  grow  into  a  fortune.  The 
impact  of  all  this  is  upon  us.  The  world  must  con- 
trol its  population  or  suffer  a  catastrophe. 

On  this  planet  today  there  are  roughly 
2,400,000,000  people  of  whom  1,250,000,000  are  in 
Asia.  In  50  years,  at  a  demographic  guess,  there 
will  be  over  3,000,000,000  people  in  the  world— 
and  two-thirds  of  them  will  be  Asian. 

The  world's  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  over  60,000  per  day,  22,000,000  a  year.  Two- 
thirds  of  that  increase  is  in  Asia. 

In  Asia  every  year  millions  of  people  die  of  di- 


rect starvation  or  long-drawn-out  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. In  the  short  term,  according  to  the  ex- 
perts, this  is  unnecessary.  Asia,  they  say,  contains 
enough  good  earth  and  other  resources  to  feed  even 
her  1,250,000,000  people.  She  has  most  of  the  raw 
materials  and  minerals  necessary  for  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living,  yet  today  her  people  live  on  the  thin 
pickings  coaxed  from  the  soil  by  primitive  methods. 
With  enough  machines,  fertilizer,  and  irrigation  the 
masses  could  have  enough  to  eat.  The  Asians  are 
hearing  of  better  things,  and  are  demanding  them. 
There  is  another  snowball  of  difficulty  before  us. 
The  resources  of  the  world's  lands,  mines,  and 
forests  are  being  heedlessly  dissipated  every  year. 
As  Julian  Huxley  says  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times: 

The  mere  quantitative  increase  in  numbers 
is  creating  a  qualitatively  new  situation  for  the 
human  species.  And  all  the  ameliorative  meas- 
ures aimed  at  increasing  production  are  merely 
palliatives  .  ...  In  two  or  three  generations  they 
will  be  overtaken  by  human  multiplication  and 
the  world  will  be  where  it  was  before,  only  a 
little  worse  off,  since  some  of  its  vacant  spaces 
and  unused  resources  will  have  been  taken  up. 
Asia,  hungry  and  overpopulated,  and  with 
both  communism  and  nationalism  now  ram- 
pant, looks  with  increasing  envy  on  the  rich 
empty  spaces  of  the  world.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised how  many  Asians,  especially  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  speak  among  themselves  of 
Canada,  the  Argentine,  Australia,  parts  of  Af- 
rica, and  even  the  United  States  as  countries 
which  have  more  than  an  equitable  share  of 
the  world's  wealth  and  space.  And  don't  think 
they  do  not  look  north  at  the  same  time!  It  is 
a  matter  which  should  give  Russians  also  food 
for  thought. 

The  feeling  of  the  East  towards  the  West  is  some- 
times one  of  actual  resentment.     I  have  heard  In- 
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We  know  that  overpopulation  of  the  animal  world  is  accompanied  with  devastating  results,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  man  should  prove  an  exception  to  this,  even  though  the  symptoms  are  different. 


dian  and  other  Asians  speak  of  help  from  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  as  something  they  had  a  full  right  to 
expect. 

Lord  Boyd  Orr  states  that  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply could  be  developed  greatly  if  the  astronomical 
sums  now  spent  on  war  to  end  civilization  were  de- 
voted instead  to  reclaiming  and  conserving  the  des- 
ert and  semi-desert  lands  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  only 
short-term;  as  Huxley  says,  a  palliative. 

'We  know,'  writes  Prof.  A.  Brown  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  'that  overpopulation  of  the  animal 
world  is  accompanied  with  devastating  results,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  man  should 
prove  an  exception  to  this,  even  though  the  symp- 
toms are  different.    Why  not  tell  the  world?' 

The  only  solution  is  population  control.  And 
that  means  birth  control.  But  that  brings  us  at  once 
against  the  walls  of  religion.  It  is  not  only  Roman 
Catholicism  which  uncompromisingly  opposes  any 
form  of  birth  control  except  continence.     So  do  the 


great  religions  of  the  East.  Unceasing  procreation 
is  dictated  throughout  the  East  by  religion,  tradition 
and  superstition. 

An  internationally  known  Canadian  food  expert 
said  recently:  'They  will  accept  birth  control  all 
right  when  they  start  dying  off  by  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions.' And  perhaps  they  will.  Even  the  strongest 
beliefs,  traditions  and  superstitions  generally  adapt 
themselves  in  times  of  pressing  sociological 
changes  and  needs. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  of  the  West — and  this  time 
I  think  of  Russia  as  part  of  the  West — settled  our 
internecine  feuds  and  turned  a  united  front  to  face 
the  real  problems  before  mankind? 

— From  'Manitoba  Area  News.' 


TECHNOCRACY'S  MAGAZINES  provide  the  best 
available  interpretation  of  the  present  rapidly  changing 
times  and  help  the  reader  to  keep  up-to-date  on  the  social 
implications  of  the  events  which  are  occurring  throughout 
the  world.  They  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  developing 
social  trends  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
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What  Price  Self-government? 

In  this  account  of  the  atomic  city  of  Richland,  Wash.,  the  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  concludes  that  Americans  do  not  now  have  an 
unquenchable  desire  for  self-government. 


For  two  decades  critics  of  paternalism  in  govern- 
ment have  been  asserting  that  such  a  policy  was 
sapping  the  American  people  of  self-reliance.  The 
case  of  Richland,  Wash.,  demonstrates  that  Amer- 
icans, under  some  circumstances,  at  least,  will 
choose  paternalism  over  self-government. 

Reluctance  of  Richland  residents  to  give  up  a 
well-ordered,  inexpensive  (to  them)  civic  existence 
— under  outside  direction — for  a  government  se- 
lected and  financed  by  themselves  has  .been  noted 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  atomic  energy  city  in 
The  Oiegonian.  The  city  is  now  managed  by  the 
atomic  energy  commission  and  the  General  Electric 
Company.  Rents  charged  for  the  government-owned 
houses  are  low  and  top-grade  city  services  are  pro- 
vided free  of  charge.  Residents  of  the  city  have 
only  an  advisory  voice  in  city  affairs. 

Strangely,  it  is  the  atomic  energy  commission 
that  has  suggested  a  change  to  traditional  city  gov- 
ernment in  Richland.  The  AEC  would  like  to  sell 
the  government-owned  houses  to  the  occupants  and 
turn  over  operation  of  the  city  to  an  elected  govern- 
ment. This  would  relieve  the  commission  of  the 
cost  of  city  services  and  would  permit  adminstra- 
tors  to  devote  time  now  used  in  'housekeeping'  to 
making  more  plutonium.  The  AEC  feels  also,  a 
spokesman  said,  that  employes  would  establish 
themselves  more  firmly  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity if  they  owned  their  homes  and  elected  their 
government. 

COMMISSIONERS  ARE  PUZZLED 

No  concerted  action  toward  self-government  was 
discerned  by  Richards  on  his  visit  to  Richland. 
Many  he  talked  with  seemed  more  concerned  with 
what  it  would  cost  them  in  taxes  to  pay  for  services 
they  now  enjoy  free  than  with  the  traditional  right 
of  Americans  to  govern  themselves. 

Richland  people,  on  the  average,  are  better  edu- 
cated than  the  average  American.  No  one  is  either 
extremely  rich  or  extremely  poor.  They  have  been 
checked  for  loyalty  and  good  character. 


They  would  appear  to  be  the  kind  of  citizens 
who  would  demand  their  traditional  rights.  Per- 
haps they  would  under  different  circumstances. 
Richland  is  a  'company'  town.  The  atomic  energy 
plant  is  its  sole  reason  for  existence.  Making  of 
plutonium  probably  will  continue  there  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  nature  of  the  operation,  with  its  se- 
crecy and  wartime  atmosphere,  may  give  the  peo- 
ple a  feeling  of  impermanency. 

The  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  is  that  Amer- 
icans do  not  now  have  an  unquenchable  desire  for 
self-government.  Under  some  circumstances  they'll 
settle  for  paternalism. 

— The  Oregonian. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  raises  the  question, 
'When  a  man  holds  title  to  a  piece  of  property, 
does  he  'own'  it,  or  does  it  'own'  him? 

In  spite  of  all  the  high-sounding  phrases  about 
civic  'rights,'  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  average 
American  is,  after  all,  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
ancient  Chinese  poet  who  said  (about  2300  B.C.): 

From  break  of  day  till  sunset  glow  I  toil. 
I  dig  my  well,  1  plow  my  field. 
And  earn  my  food  and  drink. 
What  care  I  who  rules  the  land 
If  I  am  left  in  peace? 

The  Richland  situation  would  seem  to  bear  out 
Technocracy's  thesis  that  politics  is  merely  an  in- 
terference with  efficient  operation  of  the  social 
mechanism.  Politics  has  become  a  business  in  it- 
self, maintained  at  the  expense  of  society  as  a 
pressure  group  operation  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who,  through  it,  continue  to  receive  certain 
preferential  advantages  for  themselves  or  their 
'class.'  That  the  average  person  has  little  to  gain 
through  it  is  manifest  in  the  fact  of  declining  per- 
sonal interest  in  public  elections.  Certainly,  poli- 
tics is  no  longer  synonymous  with  self-government. 
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Book  Review 


Authoritarian  Regimentation 


'NINETEEN   EIGHTY-FOUR,'   a  novel   by  George  Orwell;   Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1949.     $3.00. 


THROUGHOUT  the  ages,  three  major  rivalries 
have  affected  the  lives  of  men  and  associa- 
tions of  men.  These  are  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  ecclesiastical  rivalries.  They  constitute 
three  different  facets  of  a  mania  for  power  over  the 
lives  and  wealth  of  human  beings.  These  rivalries 
have  persisted  without  surcease  through  the  centu- 
ries, whether  under  conditions  of  truce,  'cold  war,' 
or  military  conflict.  All  of  their  active  supporters 
are  avidly  partisan;  they  are  highly  intolerant  of 
their  rivals  and  of  any  deviation  of  their  own  mem- 
bers from  the  'true  faith;'  and  they  have  exhibited 
a  viciousness  of  attitude  and  cruelty  of  behavior 
which  have  darkened  all  the  pages  of  human  his- 
tory. 

These  rivalries  are  all  based  upon  authority.  And 
often  it  is  as  much  as  one's  life  is  worth  to  guestion 
the  authenticity  or  sovereignty  of  the  prevailing  au- 
thority, especially  if  that  particular  authority  hap- 
pens to  be  riding  in  the  seat  of  social  power  at  the 
time.  When  these  three  phases  of  the  mania  for 
power  become  consolidated  into  one  Great  Mania 
under  one  Great  Authority,  and  its  main  objective 
is  the  preservation  of  the  status  guo  in  order  that 
this  Great  Authority  may  stay  in  the  seat  of  power, 
then,  we  have  a  full-fledged  fascism. 

PROPAGANDA  AS  A  POTENT  WEAPON 

The  story  told  in  the  book,  'Nineteen  Eighty- 
Four,'  deals  with  life  under  such  an  authoritarian 
system,  told  with  all  the  embellishments  and  distor- 
tions of  a  professional  propagandist.  One  may,  at 
first,  regard  the  descriptions  as  absurd  and  over- 
played, provided  one  were  not  at  all  acguainted 
with  the  historical  accounts  of  past  authoritarian 
fascisms  and  their  behavior  characteristics;  for  ex- 
emple,  if  one  were  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  Inguisitions,  including  such 
details  as  the  persecution  of  the  scientists  Galileo 


and  Bruno.  But,  with  that  kind  of  background  of 
information  to  begin  with,  the  reader  will  hesitate 
to  condemn  too  guickly  the  general  story  which 
George  Orwell  presents,  although  he  may  be  an- 
noyed at  the  absurdity  of  some  minor  details  and 
may  angrily  resent  some  of  the  trickery  the  author 
employs  to  misdirect  his  attention. 

In  the  struggle  of  authoritarian  rivals  for  suprem- 
acy, propaganda  has  been  developed  into  a  potent 
weapon;  and,  through  the  centuries,  its  technigues 
have  been  polished  into  keen  instruments  of  per- 
suasion, seduction,  and  subversion.  In  these  strug- 
gles for  power,  the  tendency  of  the  propagandist  is 
to  regard  his  own  side  as  'good'  and  'pure'  while 
the  other  side  is  'bad'  and  'corrupt' — 'we  are  white, 
they  are  black.'  (There  are  never  any  grays.) 
Everything  about  the  'other  side'  is  unsavory; 
everything  about  'our  side'  is  delightful.  The  pro- 
pagandist for  the  'other  side'  uses  the  same  tech- 
nigues, but  his  labels  are  in  reverse.  This  is  easy, 
since  all  components  in  these  authoritarian  rival- 
ries have  the  same  basic  objectives  and  resort  to 
the  same  methods  of  reaching  them.  Thus,  any 
one  of  the  proponents  may  write  up  a  description 
of  his  own  program  and  aspirations,  change  the 
'good'  adjectives  to  'bad'  adjectives,  call  it  the  pro- 
gram of  his  rival,  and  turn  it  loose  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting public.  This  is  a  typical  Jesuitical  trick. 
One  accuses  the  other  fellow  of  trying  to  do  the 
very  thing  he  intends  to  do  himself,  condemns  him 
for  it,  arouses  resentment  against  him;  then,  goes 
ahead  and  does  the  same  thing  himself,  being  care- 
ful only  to  describe  the  objectives  and  the  process 
with  different  adjectives. 

The  late  George  Orwell,  author  of  'Animal  Farm' 
and  'Nineteen  Eighty-Four,'  was  an  artist  in  the  use 
of  this  propaganda  device.  One  gets  the  impres- 
sion from  reading  these  books  that  he  started  out 
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by  writing  against  European  fascism,  but  that  later, 
either  through  pigue  or  for  hope  or  promise  of  re- 
ward, he  decided  to  join  the  'other  side'  and 
changed  the  labels  so  that  the  books  are  directed 
against  'Socialism.'  In  other  words,  he  seems  to 
have  become  the  victim  of  the  very  type  of  behav- 
ior that  he  is  writing  against.  This  is  not  pure  con- 
jecture on  our  part;  for,  Mr.  Orwell  did  once  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  socialism,  which  he  later  repu- 
diated to  become  a  proponent  of  the  cause  of  reac- 
tionism.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  eventually 
became  a  Jesuit,  but  he  writes  AS  IF  he  might 
have. 

In  these  books,  the  ruling  characters  originally 
support  a  program  of  revolution  against  entrenched 
authority;  but,  after  winning  the  conflict,  some  of 
the  leaders  take  over,  turn  upon  the  program  which 
they  originally  supported,  subvert  it,  reverse  its 
course,  and  end  up  enforcing  a  more  vicious  au- 
thoritarian setup  than  the  one  they  originally  set 
out  to  oppose.  In  forming  the  broad  outlines,  the 
author  merely  has  to  describe  whai  has  been  done 
time  and  time  again  in  the  course  of  human  events 
in  the  fields  of  politics,  economics,  and  religion. 
More  specifically,  in  the  political  field,  he  could 
have  used  the  counter-revolutions  of  Napoleon  or 
Chiang  Kai-shek  as  his  pattern. 

NOTHING  FUNDAMENTALLY  NEW 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  new  about  George 
Orwell's  stories;  only  the  setting,  the  labels,  and 
the  details  are  distinctive.  In  'Nineteen  Eighty- 
Four,'  he  writes  about  an  authoritarian  administra- 
tion which  is  interested  in  wielding  pure  power  over 
the  actions  and  thoughts  of  men,  even  down  to  their 
most  intimate  and  personal  details.  It  has  all  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  clerical  fascism  as 
it  has  been  practiced  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for 
centuries  under  the  leadership  of  Rome:  It  con- 
demns freedom  of  thought  and  expression;  it  de- 
mands absolute  obedience,  and  tolerates  no  oppo- 
sition; it  is  anti-sex,  except  for  purposes  of  procrea- 
tion; it  fosters  different  social  classes,  with  different 
levels  of  privileges;  it  is  cruel  and  vengeful,  never 
hesitating  to  purge  ruthlessly  any  of  its  own  mem- 
bers who  are  in  the  way  or  who  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  deviation;  it  does  not  hesitate  to  ignore,  al- 
ter, or  manufacture  historical  records  in  order  to 
'prove'  its  own  case;  and  it  makes  liberal  use  of  the 
Big  Lie  as  a  means  of  defending  its  own  position 
and  condemning  that  of  the  opposition. 


While  'Nineteen  Eighty-Four'  describes  a  purely 
fascist  regime,  the  author  labels  this  authority  'Eng- 
lish Socialism.'  Perhaps  the  moral  that  he  is  trying 
to  present  is  that,  if  English  Socialism  is  handled 
'properly,'  it  can  be  turned  back  upon  itself  and 
subverted  into  a  fascism — even  while  it  retains  the 
labels  and  trappings  of  socialism.  Orwell  presum- 
ably hates  socialism  and  social  change;  he  dis- 
plays a  nostalgia  for  the  trivialities  of  the  past;  and 
he  has  an  uncanny  insight  into  the  working  of  fas- 
cistic  authoritarianism. 

'AIRSTRIP  ONE' 

The  book  deals  with  the  tribulations  of  a  medi- 
ocre little  man  named  Winston  Smith  and  his  girl 
friend,  Julia,  who  live  in  what  is  now  known  as 
England,  but  which  in  1984  is  known  as  'Airstrip  One' 
of  the  sovereignty  'Oceania,'  which  also  includes 
North  America  and  other  territory.  Oceania  is  thor- 
oughly regimented  under  one  Party,  known  as 
Tngsoc'  The  Party  has  three  slogans:  'War  is 
Peace;'  'Freedom  is  Slavery;'  'Ignorance  is  Strength.' 
There  are  three  social  classes:  (1)  The  Proles,  the 
lowly  masses,  whose  opportunities  and  advantages 
are  very  limited,  but  who  are  pretty  well  left  to 
their  own  devices  so  long  as  they  behave  them- 
selves. Their  chief  intellectual  interest  is  the  weekly 
lottery.  (2)  The  ordinary  Party  Members,  the  mid- 
dle class,  who  are  under  very  strict  surveillance, 
but  who  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the 
Proles.  Their  chief  interests  are  supposed  to  center 
around  activities  sponsored  by  the  Party.  (3)  The  In- 
ner Party  Members,  the  ruling  circle,  who  enjoy  the 
favored  privileges  and  who  control  the  policies  of 
Ingsoc.  The  country  is  governed  by  four  ministries: 
The  Ministry  of  Truth,  concerned  with  propaganda 
and  indoctrination;  the  Ministry  of  Peace,  concerned 
with  war;  the  Ministry  of  Love,  concerned  with  so- 
cial regulation;  and  the  Ministry  of  Plenty,  con- 
cerned with  rationing  and  other  economic  affairs. 

Winston  Smith  is  an  ordinary  Party  Member  who 
works  in  the  Ministry  of  Truth.  His  job  is  in  the  de- 
partment charged  with  checking  and  altering  past 
records  and  news  reports  to  conform  with  the  poli- 
cies and  views  of  the  present.  One  of  the  minor 
rituals  of  Ingsoc  is  the  daily  'Two  Minutes  Hate,' 
during  which  time  everyone  is  expected  to  express 
the  most  bitter  hatred  against  the  traditional  enemy 
of  Ingsoc.  This  object  of  hate — in  other  settings,  it 
might  have  been  Hitler,  or  Stalin,  or  Roosevelt,  or 
Satan — is  a  mild  little  Jew  named  Goldstein,  who  is 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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In  the  higher  mountains  regular  planes  are  used  for 
dropping  fire  fighters  by  parachute  in  the  immediate 
area  of  fires.  Supplies  and  equipment  are  likewise 
dropped  by  parachute. 

— U.  S.  Forest  Service  photo. 
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IF  YOU  reach  a  fire  in  the  high  altitude  country 
within  1 V2  hours  after  it  starts,  two  or  three  men 
can  usually  control  it.  If  you  have  a  12-hour 
delay  in  getting  to  the  fire,  you  may  need  50  men. 
If  you  let  48  hours  slip  by,  there's  just  no  telling 
how  large  a  crew  you'll  need — but  it  could  be  as 
many  as  50  to  1,000  men.  So  says  Lyle  F.  Watts, 
Chief  of  the  U.  S..  Forest  Service,  in  Pegasus,  the 
magazine  of  the  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane 
Corp. 

Until  very  recent  times  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  reach  any  fire  in  1  Vz  hours,  but  modern 
technology  has  now  made  it  quite  possible.  Air- 
craft provide  the  necessary  speed.  With  a  trans- 
port plane  'smokejumpers' — especially  trained  para- 
chute jumpers — are  rushed  to  the  scene  and  their 
tools  and  supplies  are  dropped  to  them  on  the  spot. 
By  radio,  the  men  are  kept  in  touch  with  those  who 
are  directing  operations. 

In  the  lower  altitudes  helicopters  are  most  satis- 
factory for  forest  work,  but  present  models  cannot 
operate  higher  than  6,200  feet  above  sea  level. 
Above  that,  regular  planes  are  needed,  but  they 
must  have  the  ability  to  land  on  and  take  off  from 
small,  rough  fields.  Constant  research  is  being 
carried  on  to  develop  planes  that  will  be  especially 
adapted  to  this  work. 

The  Forest  Service  made  its  first  tests  with  air- 
craft in  1919,  when  a  group  of  Army  fliers  under 
the  command  of  H.  H.  ('Hap')  Arnold  undertook  the 
air  patrol  of  national  forests  in  the  West.  'From 
1920  to  1927,'  says  Mr.  Watts,  'we  worked  diligently 
at  perfecting  the  use  of  airplanes  in  forest  protec- 
tion, sometimes  with  the  help  of  special  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  and  sometimes  only  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  These  tests 
demonstrated  that  the  airplane  is  extremely  valu- 
able in  detecting  fires  immediately  after  lightning 
storms,  in  observing  the  progress  of  fires,  and  in 
obtaining  information  needed  to  plan  the  fire- 
fighting  operations.' 
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caZ  fire  situation  would  udoubtedly  have  been  much 
ithout  the  use  of  modern  technology. 

Chief  Watts  writes:  'From  1905  to  1930,  Forest 
Service  firs  crews  traveled  by  foot  or  horseback 
to  most  parts  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Re- 
gion, known  as  Region  1.  They  averaged  21/2  miles 
an  hour.  Often  it  took  several  days  to  get  an  ef- 
fective force  on  the  fire  line.  During  the  guarter 
century  from  1S05  to  1930,  the  average  fire  loss  in 
Region  1  was  252,000  acres. 

SMOKE  JUMPING  ACTIVITIES  OF  FOREST 
SERVICE 

Number  of  Number  of           Individual 

Year               Smoke  Jumpers  Fires  Jumped       Fire  Jumps 

1950  251  155  519 

1949  252  354  1,335 

1948  244  100  402 

1947  225  192  932 

1946  229  320  1,111 

1945  219  269  1,236 

1944  120  100  350* 

1943  64  40  130* 

1942  32  31  100* 

1941  26  9  30* 

1940  14  9  27* 

1,676         1,579        6,172 

*  Estimated. 


Helicopters  are  valuable  in  scouting  fires  as  well  as 
landing  equipment  and  supplies. — U.  S.  Forest  Service 
photos. 

'Then  came  the  period  between  1930  and  1940, 
when  more  roads  were  built  on  national  forests  and 
we  were  able  to  increase  our  use  of  motor  vehicles 
in  transporting  fire  fighters.  The  speed  of  travel  to 
fires  near  these  roads  was  stepped  up  to  15  miles 
an  hour.  The  average  annual  fire  loss  between 
1930  and  1940  was  65,200  acres,  or  approximately 
one-fourth  what  it  had  been  in  the  day  of  foot-and- 
mule  travel.    Faster  travel  was  paying  off. 

'The  airplane  brought  a  third  era.  Although  the 
Forest  Service  began  its  pioneer  work  with  smoke- 
jumpers  in  1939,  the  first  actual  fire  jump  was  not 
made  until  July  12,  1940.  With  the  airplane  and 
the  smokejumper  in  action,  the  speed  of  travel  to 
forest  fires  in  the  roadless  areas  soared  to  80  or  160 


The  cowboys  are  interested  in  the  helicopter  used  by  the   U.   S.   Forest  Service  for  rescue  work  among  fire  fighters. 
U  S  A  F  and  Forest  Service  have  had  a  long  association. —  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Photo. 
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SPEED  OF  ATTACK  REDUCES  FIRE  LOSSES  IN  NORTHERN 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION* 


Year 


Mode  of 
Travel 


Av.  Speed 


Av.  Acreage 
Burned 


Av.  Annual 
Value** 


1905-30 

Foot  and 
Horseback 

2j4  mph 

252,000 

$40,000,000 

1930-40 

Motor  Vehicle 

15  mph 

65,200 

$3,500,000 

1940-50 

Airplane 

80  to  160  mph 

8,888 

$350,000 

*  The  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Region  includes  Montana,  North  Idaho, 
and  small  parts  of  Washington  and  South  Dakota. 
**  Stumpage  values  are  based  on  1951  prices. 


miles  an  hour,  depending  on  the  type  of  airplane 
used.  Fire  losses  in  Region  1  were  further  reduced. 
During  the  ten-year  period  from  1940  to  1950  the 
average  annual  fire  loss  was  only  8,888  acres,  or 
less  than  one-eighth  the  loss  suffered  during  the 
previous  10  year  period.' 

At  1951  prices,  the  timber  burned  in  Region  1 
during  the  first  era  was  worth  approximately 
$40,000,000;  during  the  second  era,  $3,500,000;  and 
in  the  third,  only  $350,000  a  year.  For  every  $1 
worth  of  timber  burned  on  the  national  forests  of 
Montana  today,  $10  worth  was  burned  when  fire 
crews  traveled  mainly  by  motor  vehicles,  and  $114 
worth  was  burned  when  fire  fighters  traveled  on 
foot  or  by  horseback. 

The  Forest  Service  employs  around  250  smoke- 
jumpers  each  season.  These  young  men  get  rigor- 
ous training  before  they  are  parachuted  into  re- 
mote areas  to  fight  forest  fires.  Most  of  them  are 
used  in  the  high  mountain  areas  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  California.  There  is  also 
a  small  unit  of  eight  smokejumpers  assigned  to  the 
Gila  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico  during  May 
and  June. 

Last  year  the  Forest  Service  stepped  up  its  use 
of  helicopters,  especially  in  California,  where  the 
fires  were  particularly  bad.  On  some  fires,  heli- 
copters chartered  by  the  Forest  Service  shuttled 
back  and  forth  from  dawn  to  dark.  They  sped  men 
to  the  fire  line,  transported  equipment  and  food, 
and  carried  fire  bosses  aloft  to  plan  their  fire  fight- 
ing strategy.    During  1950,  in  the  nation  as  a  whole, 


COVER  PICTURE— Helicopters  on  road  in  Los  Pa- 
dres National  Forest,  California.  Any  road  or  open 
area  is  a  helicopter  landing  field;  present  ships  have 
been  chiefly  valuable  in  low  altitude  forests  in  Califor- 
nia.    They  cannot  operate  safely  above  6,200  feet. 

— U..  S.  Forest  Service  photo. 


helicopter  pilots  under  contract  with  the  Forest 
Service  made  nearly  3,000  flights  lasting  1,381 
hours.  In  California  alone,  the  'flying  windmills' 
were  in  the  air  1,255  hours  for  the  Forest  Service. 

Used  for  rescue  work,  helicopters  are  particularly 
effective,  and  they  have  made  some  very  dramatic 
rescues,  not  only  bringing  out  people  who  were 
surrounded  by  fires,  but  getting  injured  people  to 
hospitals  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

This  season's  critical  fire  situation  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  much  more  disastrous  without 
the  use  of  modern  technology.  However,  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  also. 
Undoubtedly  there  would  not  have  been  so  many 
fires  had  it  not  been  for  the  carelessness  of  the 
thousands  of  tourists  transported  to  the  forest  areas 
by  other  units  of  that  technology. 

What  is  needed  is  a  scientific,  over-all,  designed 
control  of  our  wonderful  forest  areas  to  achieve 
optium  use  with  maximum  conservation  of  our  for- 
est resources,  together  with  the  greatest  possible 
enjoyment  of  the  forest  playgrounds  by  our  entire 
population.  Such  a  design  is  an  integral  part  of 
Technocracy's  program  for  the  New  America. 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH: 

It's  awfully  hard  for  a  woman  to  know 
what  to  do  now  days.  Look  at  me.  I 
wanted  a  nice  home  like  all  the  neighbors 
have,  with  electric  stoves,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  deep  freezes,  and  all 
that.  But  1  just  couldn't  afford  these  things 
on  my  regular  allowance,  so  1  went  out  and 
got  a  job  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy 
them.  Now,  1  have  to  work  all  the  time  to 
keep  up  the  payments.  The  other  women 
around  our  neighborhood  have  to  do  the 
same  thing.  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  what's 
the  use  of  having  a  nice  house  with  all 
those  nice  things  in  it  if  you  don't  have  any 
time  to  live  there.  Uncle  Zeke  says  we 
women  are  so  anxious  to  keep  a  home  that 
we  are  doing  exactly  the  thing  that  will 
break  it  up.  Maybe  he  has  something 
there.  All  I  know  is  we  women  don't  spend 
all  our  time  hanging  around  the  house 
wearing  pretty  dresses  and  with  big  smiles 
on  our  faces  like  they  show  in  the  maga- 
zine ads.  I  wish  I  knew  what's  going  to 
become  of  us. 

— Ima  Moron. 
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Book  Review  -  -  - 
A  UTHORITARIAN 
REGIMENT  A  TION 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

alleged  to  be  the  leader  of  an  underground  oppo- 
sition movement  known  as  the  Brotherhood.  This 
group  is  supposed  to  sponsor  a  social  program  of 
sentimental  liberalism,  which  is  anathema  to  Ing- 
soc.  Winston  is  never  sure  that  the  Brotherhood 
really  exists,  or  if  it  is  just  a  trap  set  by  the  Thought 
Police  to  trap  those  who  are  susceptible  to  subver- 
sion.   Later,  he  finds  out. 

Ingsoc  is  dominated  by  a  deified  personality 
known  as  Big  Brother,  but,  here  too,  Winston  is 
never  sure  whether  Big  Brother  is  an  actual  person 
or  just  a  legendary  figurehead  who  serves  as  the 
object  of  fear  and  adoration  for  the  people,  and  to 
whom,  for  all  things,  they  express  their  thanks.  His 
picture  is  plastered  all  over,  and  his  eyes  are  al- 
ways watching  you,  regardless  of  the  angle  from 
which  you  look  at  the  picture;  and  each  picture 
carries  the  slogan,  'Big  Brother  is  Watching  You.' 
There  are  telescreens  placed  in  numerous  locations, 
which  serve  to  bring  propaganda  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  people;  but  they  work  both  ways  and 
also  serve  as  viewers  for  the  Thought  Police  who 
are  constantly  spying  on  the  people. 

CATERS  TO  AMERICANS 

Winston  Smith  hates  Ingsoc,  and  he  feels  that 
most  of  the  other  people  do  likewise,  but  any  such 
thoughts  are  carefully  concealed  out  of  fear  and 
habit,  and  everyone  is  careful  to  observe  all  the 
rites,  and  exhibit  the  facial  expressions,  which  in- 
dicate patriotism  for  Ingsoc.  Winston  hopes  for 
the  eventual  downfall  of  the  Party  and  seeks  to 
find  out  more  about  the  Brotherhood.  He  suspects 
that  a  certain  Inner  Party  Member  by  the  name  of 
O'Brien  is  really  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Gradually,  O'Brien  slyly  cultivates  Smith's  ac- 
guaintance,  and  these  advances  give  him  faith  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  secret  love 
affair  between  Winston  and  Julia,  a  younger,  he- 
donistic girl,  who  covers  up  her  pursuit  of  pleasure 
by  being  an  active  leader  in  the  Junior  Anti-Sex 
League.  (Obviously,  the  sex  angle  is  played  up, 
more  than  the  plot  reguires,  to  make  the  book  at- 


tractive to  American  readers).  Sex  is  frowned  upon 
by  Ingsoc,  since  it  would  tend  to  detract  from  the 
fanatical  zeal  among  Party  Members  for  Party  ac- 
tivities, which  is  enhanced  by  sex-denial.  The  meet- 
ings of  Winston  and  Julia  are  restricted  and  haz- 
ardous, and  are  as  fraught  with  danger  as  would 
be,  for  example,  an  illicit  love-affair  in  any  fascist 
country  today  that,  likewise,  involves  a  woman- 
member  of  a  celibate  order  who  violated  her  vows 
of  chastity.  Eventually,  Winston  rents  a  room  above 
an  old  junk  shop,  whose  aged  operator,  he  feels,  is 
sympathetic  to  the  old  order  of  things,  and  he  and 
Julia  use  this  as  their  rendezvous. 

THE  PLOT  THICKENS! 

Winston  talks  with  Julia  about  helping  to  create 
dissension  within  the  Party  for  purposes  of  bringing 
an  end  to  its  authority,  but  he  knows  no  way  of  go- 
ing about  it.  He  finds  that  she  hates  the  Party 
even  more  than  he,  and  that  she  is  less  naive  about 
its  methods,  but  she  sees  no  reason  for  risking  her 
life  in  any  such  futile  gesture  as  joining  the  Broth- 
erhood. Nevertheless,  Winston  later  involves  her 
in  a  plot  with  himself  and  O'Brien  to  work  for  the 
Brotherhood  against  the  Party.  But,  unfortunately, 
O'Brien  turns  out  to  be  a  member  of  the  dreaded 
Thought  Police,  as  does  also  the  old  junk  dealer 
from  whom  Winston  rented  the  secret  room,  only 
the  latter  is  not  as  old  as  his  disguise  made  him 
appear.  There  follow  the  inevitable  arrests,  the 
prolonged  imprisonment,  punctuated  with  fiendish 
tortures,  and  the  determined  reindoctrination  and 
subjugation  of  the  mind  often  under  torment — 
which,  except  for  modernized  refinements,  is  not 
unlike  the  reconversion  of  heretics  in  the  torture 
chambers  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
process  is  described  at  length  in  the  book. 

Winston  confesses  everything,  and  eventually 
surrenders  his  aspirations  for  social  change.  His 
broken  and  battered  body  is  then  restored  to  a  sem- 
blance of  physical  health.  But  O'Brien  learns  that 
he  still  loves  Julia  and  hates  Big  Brother;  so  he  is 
sent  to  'Room  101.'  After  that,  he  does  not  love  Ju- 
lia any  more.  He  is  then  turned  loose  to  await  the 
usual  trial,  public  confession,  and  the  bullet  in  the 
head.  He  learns  that  Julia's  fate  has  been  similar 
to  his  own,  but  he  feels  no  emotion  about  it.  All 
these  things  do  not  matter;  for,  at  long  last,  he  dis- 
covers that  he  really  loves  Big  Brother  and,  with 
peace  in  his  soul,  he  awaits  his  end. 

'Nineteen  Eighty-Four'  is  a  fictional  account  of 
what  life  supposedly  would  be  like  under  an  all- 
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powerful  Authoritarian  regimentation — a  regime 
jealously  devoted  to  the  government  of  men.  It 
does  not  matter  what  name-label  is  given  to  such 
an  Authority;  although,  to  the  historian,  the  fascist- 
type  cultures  of  Medieval  and  modern  Europe  come 
most  readily  to  mind.  The  objective  of  such  a  so- 
ciety is  complete  regulation  of  the  behavior  of  the 
individual  and  complete  subjugation  of  his  'mind' 
and  'spirit.'  We  discuss  it  here  because  it  has  been 
a  widely  read  propaganda  book  in  the  United 
States,  and  because  it  depicts  the  type  of  authori- 
tarian regime  that  many  individuals  would  like  to 
see  established  on  this  Continent  under  the  guise 
of  either  communism  or  fascism.  At  the  moment, 
the  greatest  danger  lies  with  the  pro-fascists,  since 
they  are  far  the  more  numerous  and  more  power- 
ful, and  are  effectively  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  anti-red  hysteria  as  an  excuse  for  putting 
fascist  policies  into  effect — as  a  defense  against 
communism! 

Technocracy  is  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
any  kind  of  authoritarian  regime  on  this  Continent, 
whether  directed  from  Moscow,  Mecca,  or  Rome. 
The  future  of  North  America  rests,  not  with  an 
aufhorifarian  government  oi  men,  but,  with  a  tech- 
nological  governance  of  things.  Technocracy  would 
control  the  flow-lines  of  energy  and  materials,  but 
be  concerned  very  little  with  the  regulation  of  the 
personal  lives  and  pursuits  of  the  people. 

CONTROL  vs.  REGIMENTATION 

In  the  Technate  of  North  America,  there  will  be 
a  'totalitarian'  control  of  the  physical  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  but  there  will  not  be  a  to- 
talitarian regimentation  of  the  human  beings.  In 
this,  Technocracy  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  all  au- 
thoritarian doctrines,  particularly  communism  and 
fascism. 

We  cannot  predict  exactly  all  the  patterns  of  hu- 
man behavior  that  will  develop  under  the  condi- 
tions of  abundance,  security,  and  freedom  from  toil 
which  will  prevail  in  the  Technate;  but  we  do  know 
they  will  be  quite  different  from  those  exhibited  un- 
der any  authoritarian  regulation  in  an  economy  of 
scarcity.  The  people  will  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  express  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  their  natural  desires  and  inclinations. 
We  do  not  claim  that  the  conditions  present  in  a 
Technate  will  make  all  people  happy;  for,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  some  who  have  inherited  from 
their  ancestors  those  behavior  tendencies  which 
could  find  a  more  happy  mode  of  expression  under 


fascism,  provided  a  position  of  suitable  opportunity 
in  that  social  order  could  be  achieved  by  those  in- 
dividuals. It  is  inconceivable,  for  example,  that  an 
Adolph  Hitler  or  a  Cesare  Borgia  could  find  their 
greatest  happiness  in  a  Technate.  But,  for  every 
potential  'Little  Hitler'  whose  'character  develop- 
ment' will  be  handicapped,  there  are  a  thousand 
others  who  will  be  able  to  reach  heights  of  individ- 
ual development  far  above  the  suppressed  levels 
that  would  be  their  lot  under  a  fascist  regime  on 
this  Continent,  or  even  under  a  Price  System  'de- 
mocracy.' 

—CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


CONFUSION 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

technology,  insofar  as  they  apply  these  techniques 
to  all  phenomena,  cannot  be  driven  into  the  dead 
ends  of  mental  fixation.  Being  functionally  and  in- 
tellectually prepared,  they  are  the  ones  who  can 
safely  direct  the  way. 

Technocracy  is  advising  that,  through  the  'meth- 
odology of  the  determination  of  the  most  probable,' 
science  is  blazoning  the  way  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
presenting  it  in  charts,  formulas,  and  blueprints. 
Those  who  have  the  will  may  learn  to  read  the  di- 
rections which  the  requirements  of  the  job  ahead 
entail.  Such  basic  and  fundamental  direction  is 
implicit  in  the  laws  of  physical  nature  and  is  to  be 
discovered  by  research  and  uncovered  by  experi- 
mentation. A  new  direction  is  cast  in  each  new 
event — a  new  demand  that  the  social  order  adjust 
itself  accordingly. 

Technocracy  is  the  social  design  for  eliminating 
confusion  on  the  North  American  Continent  and  for 
readjusting  social  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  technical  knowledge  of  today.  The  dinosaurs 
failed  to  adapt  to  changes  in  their  environment  be- 
yond a  certain  magnitude.  The  Mesozoic  reptiles 
truly  owned  the  earth,  and  they  could  conceive  of 
no  change  that  would  disinherit  them.  But  they 
are  no  more!  The  same  thing  can  happen  to  hu- 
man societies.  The  dinosaurs  of  business,  finance, 
politics,  and  organized  superstition  can  no  more 
survive  technological  social  change  than  could  the 
dinosaurs  of  the  Cretaceous  survive  the  geological 
changes  that  came  upon  them. 

—F.  C.  Glenn. 
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AMERICA'S   MEANS 


In  the  American  Technate  abundance  can  be  produced  and  distributed 
by  only  part-time  operation  of  our  present  personnel  and  equipment. 
Never  have  we  operated  our  total  productive  plant  at  more  than  40 
percent  of  its  full  capacity. 


THE  American  Way'  is  a  slogan  coined  from  re- 
flection about  the  realities  supporting  our  in- 
dividual and  national  life,  the  means  whereby 
we  live. 

America's  resources  and  America's  technology 
are  the  two  more  obvious  characteristics  of  the  New 
World.  Since  the  United  States  and  Canada  be- 
came involved  in  the  first  World  War  our  resources 
and  technology  have  constituted  the  greatest  poten- 
tiality for  the  continuation  of  war. 

The  cultures  of  the  Old  World  are  basically  pred- 
atory. They  do  not  include  the  concepts  of  abun- 
dant life  in  peace  and  security.  The  thought- 
patterns  of  slaves  of  Asiatic  ideologies  and  faiths 
have,  through  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  centu- 
ries, been  shaped  to  the  acceptance  of  scarcity  as 
the  reality  in  their  realm.  Incapable,  to  date,  of 
conceiving  or  accepting  the  possibility  that  through 
science  their  own  area  may  eventually  produce  an 
abundance,  or  even  a  sufficiency,  for  all  the  people 
existing  within  that  area,  their  hopes  tend  to  seek 
relief  in  conguest  and  aggression. 

Americans  engrossed  in  inherited  European  and 
Asiatic  folkways,  ideologies,  hopes,  faiths,  and  cul- 
tures may  not  only  misconstrue  the  destiny  of  their 
own  Continent,  but  they  are  in  a  position  to  frighten 
and  mislead  the  peoples  of  other  continental  areas. 

Americans  who  by  natural  circumstances  ob- 
serve social  development  on  this  Continent  in  con- 
tradistinction to  social  endeavor  on  other  conti- 
nents, present  a  social  contribution  of  distinction 
and  dignity.  These  Americans  have  provided  the 
physical  means  for  a  social  order  of  peace,  abun- 
dance, and  security.  They  are  also,  by  and  large, 
the  Americans  who  design,  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  machines  which  perform  in  excess  of 
98  percent  of  the  work  done  on  this  Continent. 
They  operate  the  means  by  which  Americans  live. 

There  is  mutual  and  natural  education  for  all 
Americans  in  the  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the 


means  whereby  we  exist  as  a  great  nation.  We 
shall  enumerate  some  of  the  means  and  leave  the 
reader  to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica's progression  along  the  road  of  accumulated 
facts. 

SOME  AGRICULTURAL  MEANS 

With  one  large  tractor,  one  man  can  plow  an 
acre  of  ground  in  five  minutes.  This  is  50  or  more 
times  faster  than  a  man  with  a  team  of  horses  can 
operate. 

One  man  operating  a  self-propelled  combine  can 
cut,  thresh,  and  deliver  to  a  truck  the  wheat  from 
upwards  of  fifty  acres  a  day. 

Modern  machines  and  technigues  in  the  sugar- 
bset  fields  eliminate  the  toil  of  weeding,  thinning, 
and  harvesting  the  beets.  That  toil  has  always 
been  a  major  problem  to  the  farmer.  It  can  now 
be  a  matter  of  fueling,  operating,  and  maintaining 
machines.  And  the  cane-cutter,  plus  the  use  of 
sheep  to  graze  off  crab-grass,  practically  abolishes 
human  toil  from  the  sugar-cane  fields. 

The  corn-husking  machine  strips  and  husks  two 
rows  of  corn  as  it  crosses  the  field — making  the  hu- 
man corn-husker  but  a  memory.  The  mechanical 
cotton-picker  does  the  work  of  seventy  human  toil- 
ers, and  now  one  factory  is  turning  out  nine  of 
them  every  day.  Modern  dairy  units  and  poultry 
raising  factories  are  able  to  increase  production  in 
a  given  area  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  man- 
hours  to  a  minimum. 

Experiments  with  soilless  culture  of  plants, 
known  as  hydroponics,  promise  much  in  the  way 
of  increasing  production  and  improving  the  guality 
of  edible  plants.  The  rapid  development  of  new 
breeds  of  plants  by  the  use  of  colchicine  is  result- 
ing in  greater  yields  and  sturdier  plants.  Soil 
chemistry  is  producing  astonishing  results. 

So,  even  with  the  agricultural  methods  now  in 
general  use  we  are  able  to  grow  more  food  in  the 
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United  States  and  Canada  than  we  can  distribute 
under  the  Price  System.  Greater  fertility  and  nat- 
ural soil  conservation  are  the  results  of  applied  sci- 
ence. As  a  contrast,  erosion,  floods,  'dust  bowls,' 
etc.,  are  the  results  of  Price  System  indifference  to 
and  interference  with  the  construction  of  an  ade- 
quate Continental  hydrology. 

SOME  INDUSTRIAL  MEANS 

In  the  fields  of  industry,  mining,  construction, 
and  transportation,  etc.,  we  find  the  same  trends 
developing.    For  example: 

The  automobile  industry  is  so  highly  mechan- 
ized, and  the  mass  production  so  efficient,  that  only 
part-time  operation  of  our  capacity  can  supply  us 
with  more  cars  than  business  can  sell.  The  same 
conditions  exist  in  production  of  dies  and  machine 
tools,  cotton  and  leather  goods,  rugs,  draperies, 
house  furnishings,  television  sets,  bicycles,  gadgets, 
roller  skates,  dolls,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Abun- 
dant production  is  so  obviously  the  order,  here  and 
now,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  think  of  one  sin- 
gle thing  which  is  scarce. 

Coal  mining,  once  demanding  the  most  relent- 
less human  toil,  is  fast  becoming  mechanized  so 
that  large  equipment  is  doing  the  work.  Thousands 
of  men  with  picks  and  shovels  are  being  forever 
displaced.  Huge  power  shovels  used  in  open-pit 
mining  are  now  lifting  thirty  to  fifty  tons  to  a  height 
of  100  feet  in  less  than  a  minute.  In  the  under- 
ground mining  of  coal,  the  long-wall  process  com- 
pletely eliminates  the  hand-tool  laborer. 

In  the  housing  industry  we  are  able  with  mass 
production  to  build  millions  of  modern,  substantial 
homes  each  year,  and  their  durability,  standards  of 
arrangement,  efficiency  of  operation,  sanitation  and 
insulation  can  be  increased  immensely  with  scien- 
tific management.  The  Price  System  cannot  aiiord 
this,  but  there  are  no  physical  reasons  why  every 
North  American  should  not  have  a  comfortable 
dwelling  in  which  to  live. 

During  the  second  world  war,  due  to  increased 
efficiency,  our  railroads  hauled  much  more  freight 
than  during  the  first  world  war,  with  thousands 
fewer  locomotives  and  one-half  the  personnel. 

The  preparation  and  serving  of  food,  one  of  our 
major  activities,  is  as  yet  quite  primitive  in  modes  of 
operation,  but  mechanical  packaging  and  process- 
ing of  foods,  and  sleek  kitchen  equipment,  have 
lightened  the  confining  chores  of  a  great  percent- 
age of  our  housewives.     Science   and   technology 


have  already  done  more  to  'liberate'  women  than 
all  individual  striving  by  sincere  women — and  men 
— in  politics,  and  in  many  professional  endeavors 
'for  the  cause.' 

During  World  War  II  we  witnessed  the  produc- 
tion of  airplanes,  ships,  tanks,  guns,  and  cars  on  a 
scale  considered  impossible  only  a  year  before  it 
was  done.  As  a  minor  example,  we  built  and 
started  to  operate  eight  small-arms  plants,  but  in  a 
short  time  we  realized  that  the  war  was  not  big 
enough  to  use  the  output.  With  huge  inventories 
on  hand,  we  were  compelled  to  close  five  of  the 
eight  plant  s — over  60  percent.  Even  in  war  we 
were  able  to  'use'  only  less  than  40  percent  of  our 
capacity! 

Science  and  technology  have  already  extended 
our  average  span  of  life  some  fifty  percent  by  'put- 
ting the  overalls  on  the  machines'  and  letting  us  off 
with  less  than  two  percent  of  the  physical  work  re- 
quired in  our  social  operations  as  they  actually 
ere  being  performed,  here  and  now!  A  mature  man 
at  hard  labor  converts  3,000  kilogram  calories  or 
more  per  day.  Our  machines  convert  in  excess  of 
180,000  kilogram  calories  per  day  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

Surely  the  scientists,  the  engineers,  and  the  oper- 
ating personnel  of  this  Continent — our  Continent — 
rate  a  pre-eminent  place  in  our  social  governance. 
Let  us  get  together  and  show  that  we  are  aware  of 
and  ready  to  support  the  people  who  in  fact  con- 
struct and  operate  the  New  America. 

What  shall  you  and  I  receive  as  a  result  of  our 
'getting  together?'  We  shall  receive  our  prorated 
share  of  all  goods  and  services  required  for  abun- 
dant living  on  this,  the  most  secure,  and  by  far  the 
best  endowed,  continent  on  earth.  That  is  our  her- 
itage. There  is  no  special  privilege,  political  or  fi- 
ncncial,  worth  the  trading  of  our  natural  heritage 
of  Continental  citizenship. 

In  the  American  Technate,  abundance  can  be 
produced,  and  distributed  by  only  part-time  oper- 
ation of  our  present  personnel  and  equipment. 
Never  have  we  operated  our  total  productive  plant 
at  more  than  40  percent  of  its  full  capacity.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bulk  of  our  equipment  today  is  obso- 
lete or  obsolescent;  much  of  it  is  more  than  50  years 
old.  Imagine  what  we  could  produce  if  as  much 
as  half  of  this  were  replaced  by  really  modern 
equipment!  Yet  the  Price  System  has  failed  to  sup- 
ply even  its  most  ardent  advocates  with  a  physical 
sufficiency,  and  peace. 

Peoples  throughout  the  world  are  searching  for 
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an  example  of  adequate  social  p  1  a  n  n  i  n  g — and 
peace.  Changes  in  the  means  whereby  we  live 
suggest  the  need  for  social  change  in  our  methods 
of  operation.  An  intelligent  declaration  by  a  suf- 
ticient  number  of  Americans  for  the  installation  of 
the  American  Technate  would  result  in  an  orderly 
change  to  an  economy  of  abundance  here  and  now. 
Such  a  course  would  insure  adequate  distribution 
as  well  as  continued  production  for  all  American 
citizens;  and  its  successful  demonstration  would 
provide  the  best  example  for  other  areas  now  also 
in  the  throes  of  social  change. 

Too  many  opinions  and  archaic  concepts  now 
divert  us  from  abundance.  Now  let  us  cut  them 
down  to  40  percent  and  we  will  have  more  capac- 
ity for  factual  thinking.  For  example:  Price,  which 
was  invented  as  a  means  of  evaluation,  and  money, 
which  was  invented  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
an  age  of  scarcity,  are  no  longer  able  to  distribute 
the  goods  and  services  which  the  consumers  need 
and  which  the  farms,  the  factories,  and  the  opera- 
tors are  capable  of  producing.     Is  it  then  no  longer 


a  question  of  values  and  exchange?  Apparently 
so.  Therefore  we  now  need  a  medium  of  distribu- 
tion— a  means  of  balancing  production  and  utiliza- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  about  America's  ability  to 
produce  and  transport  to  everyone  on  this  Conti- 
nent the  physical  requirements  for  a  standard  of 
living  many  times  that  of  the  average  person  in  the 
United  States  today.  Most  Americans  know  that 
our  technology  can  produce  more  than  enough.  It 
is  only  intelligent,  therefore,  to  demand  the  distri- 
bution of  that  abundance,  here  and  now.  Since  it 
is  our  mistaken  concepts  that  interfere  with  ade- 
quate distribution,  then  it  is  time  that  we  retire  those 
concepts,  the  images  in  our  minds  which  stand  for 
exchange,  price,  money,  politics,  and  business. 

Events  indicate  appallingly  that  an  over-all 
world  plan  is  yet  too  complicated  for  present  reali- 
zation. Hence  we  must  declare  a  moratorium  on 
world  politics  and  concentrate  on  a  planned  Conti- 
nentalism  here  and  now  for  our  North  America. 

— R.  G.  Jensen,  11834-1. 


One  More  Crusade 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

with  double-crossing  and  political  intrigue  that  it 
ended  in  a  debacle  for  all  concerned. 

Following  World  War  I,  Catholic  clericalism 
formed  alliances  with  a  number  of  European  'strong 
men'  in  an  effort  to  reorganize  for  another  Crusade. 
Finally,  the  nod  was  goven  to  Adolph  Hitler.  The 
Catholic  forces  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere prepared  by  Jesuitical  indirection  to  launch 
the  greatest  Crusade  of  all,  World  War  II.  Like  the 
previous  Crusades,  it  had  two  primary  objectives: 
Restoration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the 
destruction  of  the  'infidel  to  the  east.'  Because  of 
diplomatic  involvement  over  side-issues,  protestant 
Britain  and  United  States  found  themselves  allied 
with  the  'infidel,'  much  to  the  disgust  of  many  lead- 
ers of  these  two  countries.  Their  military  efforts 
consequently  were  not  carried  out  wholeheartedly, 
but  tended  to  respect  the  objectives  of  the  Crusade. 
Aqain  the  Crusade  at  Rome  went  down  before  the 
armed  might  of  the  East. 

Catholic  clerical  fascism  did  not  give  up;  it  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  organize  still  another  Crus- 
ade against  the  East.  This  time  it  sought  ad  appar- 
ently has  obtained  the  active  support  of  the  most 


powerful  nation  on  earth,  protestant  United  States 
of  America.  The  United  Nations  was  set  up  with  a 
majority  of  minor  Roman  Catholic  nations  to  facili- 
tate the  preparations  for  this  Crusade.  Alliances 
have  been  attempted  with  Shinto  fascism  and  Mo- 
hammedan fascism  in  an  effort  to  surround  and 
blockade  the  Soviet  coalition.  In  the  United  States, 
Catholic  clericalism  has  teamed  up  with  big  busi- 
ness and  Republican-Democrat  politicians;  and  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  has  been  sent  to  Europe  to  'case 
the  joint'  and  organize  an  invasion  force  for  the 
new  Crusade,  which  he  frankly  calls  by  its  correct 
name. 

The  fine  Italian  hand  of  Catholic  fascism  now 
shows  through  in  the  projected  Schuman  and  Ple- 
vin  plans  for  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
consolidation  of  the  former  area  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire:  Catholic  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Austria,  and  West  Germany.  Protestant 
Britain  and  Scandinavia  are  not  included. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  become  the  major 
standard-bearer  and  arsenal  in  the  last  Crusade  for 
the  destruction  of  the  'infidel  to  the  east'  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Europe. 
What  a  putrid  finale  for  the  political  and  business 
leadership  of  this  Continent  and  what  a  misguided 
undertaking  for  its  'freedom-loving'  people! 

— Wilton  /vie. 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


PATTERN  FOR  CONFUSION 

'Price  ceilings  continue  to  push  prices  upward  instead 
of  halting  inflation.  High  prices  have  forced  consumers 
to  curtail  buying  in  the  face  of  surpluses,  not  shortages,  of 
goods.  Production  of  consumer  goods  increases  instead  of 
tapering  off.  In  place  of  the  prophesied  campaigns  to  en- 
courage— even  to  force — people  to  save  money,  advertising 
expenditures  this  year  will  top  last  year's  all-time  high  of 
six  billion  dollars,  and  more  intensive  sales  plans  are  un- 
der way  to  promote  greater  spending — not  saving.'  .  .  . 

'This  (big  business)  leadership  is  opposed  to  govern- 
ment assistance  to  other  groups  in  the  nation  even  though 
business  now  depends  directly  on  government  spending. 
For  all  that  they  fear  any  decreases  in  this  spending,  how- 
ever, both  the  NAM  and  the  CED  continue  to  bombard 
the  Congress  with  pressure  to  eliminate  "all  non-essential 
government  spending."  They  define  as  "non-essential," 
government  aid  to  any  groups  other  than  business.  They 
oppose,  for  example,  any  increase  in,  or  in  some  cases 
even  the  continuation  of  Federal  support  of  education, 
health,  slum  clearance,  housing,  enlarged  social  security, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  river  and  valley  develop- 
ment programs,  rural  electrification,  etc.  Though  in  the 
long  run  these  are  precisely  the  things  that  contribute 
most  to  the  strength  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  they  are  all 
damned  as  non-essential  "welfare  expenses." 

'It  may  well  puzzle  future  historians  of  these  times  that 
government  concern  for  the  public  welfare  can  be  consid- 
ered an  evil.  Certainly,  so  far  as  the  facts  go,  big  business 
is  the  last  group  in  the  nation  that  should  object  to  gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  "welfare."  No  other  group  ex- 
pects more,  has  received  more,  and  looked  forward  to  more 
aid  out  of  the  nation's  tax  pocket  than  the  biggest  corpo- 
rations in  the  country.'     (Emphasis  ours.) 

— Are  ycu  going  to  vote  for  more  of  the  same  in  1952? 

LIGHT  BULB  HAS  BURNED  45  YEARS 

HUMBOLDT,  la.,  Aug.  18.  —  (UP)  —  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burley  can't  understand  why  an  electric  light  bulb  in  her 
dining  room  continues  to  burn. 

Electricians  have  tried  to  buy  it  to  discover  why,  too, 
but  Miss  Burley  isn't  selling.  She  bought  the  bulb  when 
her  house  was  wired  in  1906  and  it's  been  burning  brightly 
ever  since. 

— Maybe  that  bulb  was  made  by  'Pat.  Pending.'  He 
usually  does  make  a  better  grade  of  goods.  It's  when 
Mr.  'Corporation'  takes  over  that  the  shoddy  stuff 
appears  and  the  prices  go  up.  (That's  why  Mr.  C. 
often  becomes  so  corpulent.) 


FORD  LAYS  OFF  WORKERS 

Ford  of  Canada  will  lay  off  about  2,000  workers  and 
cut  the  work  week  in  its  Windsor  (Out.)  plant  to  four 
days,  effective  August  31.  The  layoff,  induced  by  a  shrink- 
age in  the  market  for  cars  and  trucks,  will  lower  the  Wind- 
sor plant  payroll  to  10,000  workers. 

— Business  Week,  Aug.  25. 

— There's  no  defense  against  the  effects  of  abundance 
in  the  Price  System. 


FARMERS  LEAVE  EAST  TEXAS 

WINNSBORO,  Tex.,  Aug.  18— (AP)— The  farmers  are 
moving  out  of  this  part  of  East  Texas.  O.  J.  Gipe  says  the 
number  of  active  farmers  in  the  Winnsboro  area  has 
dropped  from  3,800  in  1940  to  between  1.100  and  1,200. 
Gipe  is  head  of  the  Hopkins-Rains-Wood  and  Su'phur- 
Cypress  Soil  Conservation  Districts.  He  blames  economic 
pressure  and  the  temptations  of  the  big  cities  for  the  ex- 
odus. 

"The  day  is  gone,"  Gipe  says,  "when  just  anybody  can 
make  a  living  on  a  farm.  Hit  and  miss  farming  won't 
provide  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  a  family,  and  keep  them 
warm  throughout  the  winter." 

— Technology  is  taking  over  and  farming  is  net  what 
it  used  to  be,  anywhere  on  this  Continent.  A  shift- 
ing population  is  but  one  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences. But  Texas  is  a  fine  place  to  live.  Eventu- 
ally, as  the  need  for  their  labor  is  lessened,  Texans 
wi'.l  have  to  develop  ways  to  live  and  enjoy  them- 
selves there  without  working  so  much,  as  per  Tech- 
nocracy.    Will  that  be  too  hard  to  take? 

BEES  AND  FLOWERS 

It  used  to  be  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  Now 
it  is  the  bee.  The  bee  does  two  jobs — make  honey  and 
scatters  pollen  that  fertilizes  flowers.  He  does  the  second 
only  to  get  the  first,  which  is  his  food  supply  .   .   . 

You  can't  teach  a  bee  new  tricks,  but  you  can  change 
the  focus  cf  the  old  ones.  He  used  to  give  alfalfa  seed 
fields  in  California  the  once-over  lightly;  now  he  hunts 
them  like  crazy.  He  dives  into  many  more  blossoms.  And 
every  pollcnized  blossom  gives  a  seed  pod.  Seed  yield  has 
jumped  from  200  to  1,000  lb.  per  acre.  The  bee-keeper 
now  makes  more  by  renting  bees  for  fertilizing  than  he 
did  by  selling  honey. 

The  secret?  Make  it  hard  for  a  bee  to  get  food,  and 
he  hustles.  Six  to  10  times  as  many  are  put  to  work  on 
each  acre  as  used  to  hunt  there  when  their  sole  goal  was 
honey.  Each  bee  works  six  to  10  times  as  hard  in  order 
to  eat.     It  used  to  be  called  old-fashioned  competition. 

— Business  Week. 

— There  is  probably  a  'moral'  to  this  little  story,  but  the 
bees  are  not  responsible  for  it.  One  thing  is  certain: 
if  they  had  a  lot  of  honey  stored  up  from  a  good 
season's  crop  they  wouldn't  deny  themselves  the  use 
of  it;  they  wouldn't  allow  some  bees  to  go  hungry 
just  so  others  could  feel  'rich.'  Only  people  are  that 
stupid. 


MACHINES  TO  OUST  2,400  HOP  PICKERS 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C,  Aug.  24.— (AP)— Me- 
chanical pickers  will  displace  about  2,400  persons  in  har- 
vesting most  of  the  $1,000, 0(H)  Fraser  Valley  hop  crop  this 
season. 

Canadian  Hop  Growers,  Ltd.,  employed  more  than  2,500 
pickers  last  year.  This  season,  150  employes  will  do  the 
job  using  machines.  Other  concerns  are  using  the  ma- 
chines, too. 

— And  yet  we  keep  bringing  in  displaced  persons  from 
other  lands! 
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WHO'S  TO  BLAME? 

Sirs: 

It  appears  to  me  that  your  editor  has  fallen  into  the 
same  pattern  of  thinking  that  the  heads  in  Washington 
have  used  for  years:  that  of  grouping.  Your  editorial 
"Ability  to  Pay:  Tax  Doctrine  in  Transition''  demonstrates 
this. 

Very  few  will  dispute  that,  outside  of  government  pro- 
fligacy, inflation  is  caused  by  those  in  the  income  bracket 
below  the  $10,000  line,  but  it  is  not  everyone  in  that  bracket. 
The  fellow  who  earned  $6,000  or  $7,000  five  years  ago  and 
is  still  earning  the  same  is  not  creating  inflation.  It  is  the 
fellow  who  was  earning  $3,000  and  is  now  earning  $6,000 
or  $7,000  who  is  doing  the  damage,  along  with  the  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  it  should  be  this  extra  inflationary  in- 
come that  the  government  takes  off  the  market. 

Incomes  could  be  averaged  for  a  period,  with  a  specified 
minimum  average,  and  the  excess  now  over  the  average 
could  be  more  heavily  taxed. — B.  A.  J.  Mosey,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

— Letter  to  the  Editor. 

— Perfectly  logical,  eh  what?  We'd  be  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  bet  this  man  himself  has  been  earning  around 
six  or  seven  thousand  a  year,  at  least  lately.  Of 
course,  taxes  should  always  be  paid  by  the  other  fel- 
low! How  dare  that  little  guy  creep  up  into  a  higher 
income  bracket! 


LACK  OF  MEAT  IN  DIET  BLAMED  FOR 
BLOOD  REJECTIONS 

WESTFIELD,  Mass.,  July  12.— (AP)— The  high  cost 
of  meat  on  the  home  front  was  blamed  today  for  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  rejections  here  of  donors  seek- 
ing to  offer  blood  for  the  fighting  men  in  Korea. 

When  a  Red  Cross  bloodmobile  came  to  Westfield,  do- 
nations were  accepted  from  159  persons.  Among  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  rejects — 32 — most  were  turned 
down  because  of  low  iron  content  in  their  blood. 

— With  continuing  high  prices  for  meat  and  eggs  we 
can  only  expect  more  of  the  same.  Livestock  un- 
born because  of  high  grain  prices,  and  eggs  stored 
away  in  caves  to  keep  prices  up,  will  not  add  red  cor- 
puscles to  anybody's  blood. 


MAKING  OF  PAPER  MONEY  IMPROVED; 
300  TO  LOSE  JOBS 

WASHINGTON.  July  10.— (AP)— A  new  system  un- 
der which  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  gov- 
ernment's paper  money  manufacturing  plant,  will  operate 
with  300  fewer  workers  and  cut  its  operating  costs  by 
$1,000,000  a  year,  was  announced  by  the  Treasury  today. 

— Question:  Where  are  the  new  jobs  those  300  dis- 
charged employees  are  supposed  to  have  because 
something  new  has  been  invented?  (You've  heard 
it  often:  'New  machines  make  more  new  jobs.'  Oh, 
yeah?) 


THE  FEDERAL  DEBT 

HERE  IS  ONE  WAY  to  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
Federal  debt.  All  the  gold  in  the  world,  according  to  a 
recent  survey,  is  equivalent  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
of  the  gross  public  debt  of  the  United  States.  As  of  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  June  30  the  national  debt  was 
around  $260  billion.  This  is  about  five  times  all  the  gov- 
ernment-owned and  private  gold  stocks  in  the  world,  which 
are  estimated  to  be  worth  only  $52  billion. 

—Seattle    Bank  Bulletin. 

— Why  bother  with  gold  when  we  have  something  far 
more  precious — we  have  freedom! 


AID  O.K.  FOR  GREECE,  NOT  U.  S. 

WASHINGTON,— (NANA)— United  States  funds  are 
giving  Greek  fund  consumers  a  break  denied  to  Americans 
— subsidies  to  keep   down   food   prices. 

The  E  c  o  no  m  i  e  Co-operation  Administration  has 
$25,000,000  for  the  Greek  rationing  program,  to  make  food 
available  at  low  cost  to  the  people. 

Subsidies  of  this  type  for  the  United  States  were  over- 
whelmingly voted  down  by  the  House  in  a  recent  wrangle 
over  the  extension  of  economic  controls. 

— How  about  it?  Did  YOU  vote  for  a  House  that 
would  do  everything  possible  to  keep  prices  high 
here  so  you  could  pay  subsidies  to  keep  them  low 
for  the  Greeks?  Whether  you  did  or  not,  how  do 
you  figure  you  can  help  yourself  now?  Take  it  from 
us,  Brother;  the  only  answer  is  Total  Conscription 
now,  and  Technocracy  later  on. 


SHEEPMEN  OPPOSE  PLAN  TO  ENCOURAGE 
SYNTHETIC  WOOL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Aug.  23.— (AI')— The  American 
Wool  Council  yesterday  expressed  strong  opposition  to  a 
government  plan  to  encourage  development  of  a  synthetic 
wool-fiber  industry. 

Directors  went  on  record  against  the  plan  to  provide 
rapid  tax  amortization  for  plants  producing  synthetic  fibers 
as  a  substitute  for  wool. 

"The  sheep  industry  isn't  asking  for  tax  amortization,'' 
said  Harry  J.  Devereaux,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  president,  and 
other  council  officials.  "And  there  is  really  no  substitute 
for  wool." 

— "  'Twas  ever  thus."     What  price  the  general  welfare 
when  private  profits  are  threatened? 


U.  K..  GETS  EGGS  AT  CUT-RATE  PRICE 

WASHINGTON,  July  4.— (UP)— The  agriculture  de- 
partment announced  yesterday  the  sale  of  16,800,000  pounds 
of  dried  whole  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  cut-rate 
price  of  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  eggs  have  been  in  storage  in  a  huge  cave  near  At- 
chison, Kans. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  normally  sells  its 
dried  whole  eggs  at  60  cents  a  pound  on  the  export  market 
and  $1.03  a  pound  to  domestic  buyers. 

— The  force  of  public  opinion  has  been  strong  enough 
to  forestall  outright  destruction  of  the  so-called  sur- 
pluses. With  a  little  more  social  pressure,  who 
knows?  We  might  even  get  to  eat  those  eggs  our- 
selves! How  about  getting  together  and  demanding 
Total  Conscription? 


GRASS  SILAGE  INCREASED 

More  grass  silage  is  being  put  up  on  farms  in  North 
Dakota  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  increase  has  come 
as  a  result  of  favorable  feeding  and  handling  experience 
gained  by  farmers  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Farmers 
are  finding  grass  silage  has  about  all  the  favorable  quali- 
ties of  fresh  pasture,  and  the  weather  man  gives  them 
fewer  headaches  during  the  job  of  getting  the  crops  har- 
vested. More  grass  silage  would  be  put  up  in  the  state,  it 
is  believed,  if  equipment  for  chopping  and  handling  the 
roughage  were  more  generally  available. 

— Chemurgic  Digest. 

— This  would  seem  an  excellent  argument  in  favor  of 
such  large  scale  farming  operations  as  proposed  in 
Technocracy's  design  for  the  scientific  management 
of  our  agricultural  lands.  Under  today's  small  farm 
operation  the  problem  of  securing  equipment  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  individual  farmers  in  any 
given  area. 
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JURIST  ON  ATOMIC  SITES 

To  the  Post-Intelligencer: 

The  September  15  issue  of  your  paper  states  that  the 
Senate  has  approved  an  appropriation  of  6  billion  dollars 
for  A-bomb  sites  within  shooting  range  of  the  Soviets. 
The  fact,  as  1  have  been  reading  in  the  papers  for  many 
months,  is  that  we  now  have  those  bases. 

The  fact  further  is  that  the  A-bomb  with  which  we  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  weighed  400  pounds. 
That  same  bomb  today — that  is,  one  with  the  same  force — 
weighs  16  pounds. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  see  it,  that  when  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  decided  to  destroy  each  other  and  their  teem- 
ing millions  of  people,  just  one  plane  of  each  nation,  loaded 
with  16-pound  bombs,  can  destroy  every  city  in  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  .  .  . 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  continue  to  squander  our 
money,  which  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation,  the  way  we 
are  now  doing  for  military  purposes,  more  than  75  cents 
of  every  tax  dollar  going  to  the  military,  past,  present  and 
future,  then  the  end  of  our  government  is  in  sight. 
of  our  government  is  in  sight. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning. 
We  call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation,  but  Christ  said  that 
he  who  uses  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  I  think 
the  end,  if  we  keep  on  the  way  we  are  going,  is  not  far 
distant.  .  .  .  When  our  money  is  gone,  we  are  also. 

W.  A.  Richmond, 
Judge,  the  Superior  Court, 
State  of  Washington,  Tacoma. 
— No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  judge's  remarks 
anent  the  futility  of  spending  billions  of  dollars  more 
in  the  A-bomb  contest,  except  to  remind  him  that 
the  real  object  of  such  expenditures  is  to  support 
the  failing  Price  System.  But  we  do  question  his 
statement  that  money  'is  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation,' 
and  'When  our  money  is  gone,  we  are  also.  True, 
money  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  present  economic  sys- 
tem, but  Technocracy  states  that  only  when  that 
system  has  been  abolished  can  we  go  on  to  a  new 
system  worthy  of  our  intelligent  and  whole-hearted 
support — the  scientific  system  of  designed,  overall 
technological  control  of  our  functional  social  mech- 
anism, operated  with  the  objective  of  distributing 
abundance  to  all. 

COTTONSEED  FLOUR  IN   BAKING 

Experiments  with   cottonseed  flour  for  bakery  purposes 
are  now  the  subject  of  a  two  year  contract  with  the  Bakery 
Department    of   the    Okmulgee  Technical   Training   School 
of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College.     The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture made  the  contract  to  carry  on  experiments  for  de- 
termining  to   what   extent  cottonseed    flour   can   be   substi- 
tuted for  wheat  flour  in  making  bread,  rolls,  sweet  dough, 
cakes,   cookies  and   doughnuts,  according  to  Baker's  Weekly. 
— Chemurgic  Digest,  Sept.  1951. 
— One  might  think  this  country  was  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  good  wheat.     Note  that  the  experiment- 
ers are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  substitute  for  a  prod- 
uct  of   which   we   have   an   embarrassing   abundance, 
"for   bakery   purposes,"   rather  than   to   determine 
whether  the  proposed  substitute  contains  worthwhile 
food  values  which  would  improve  the  quality  of  the 
bakery  products.     Anything  for  greater  profits! 

WARNING  TO  BUREAU  OF  MINES 

1'.  S.  iron  mines  produced  almost  15-million  tons  of  ore 
in  June — an  all-time  high.  For  the  Bureau  of  Mines  it 
meant  a  warning:  Foreign  sources  of  ore  and  use  of 
taconite  must  be  developed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  stop 
excessive  drain  on  the  dwindling  United  States  reserves. 

— Business  Week. 
— Sounds  to  us  like  an  attempt  to  close  the  barn  door 
— too  late. 


'LAND  OF  THE  FREE' 


Price  Stabilizer  Michael  V.  DiSalle  wants  to  license  aft 
businesses  so  they  can  be  put  out  of  operation  if  they  vio- 
late controls.  Also,  he  says  the  administration  wants  to 
clamp  a  'freeze  on  parity,'  with  prices  frozen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  season. 

The  Oregon-Washington  Filbert  Control  Board  has 
recommended  to  the  Agriculture  Department  that  15  per- 
cent of  this  year's  estimated  8,660-ton  filbert  crop  be  with- 
held as  surplus  from  domestic  in-shell  markets.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  department,  growers  would  have  to  comply 
under  a  federal  marketing  agreement.  The  surplus  could 
be  sold  only  as  export  or  as  shelled  nuts. 

Manufacturers'  inventories  totaled  $39,600  million  as  of 
the  end  of  June — $700  million  higher  than  at  the  end  of 
May,  according  to  the  Commerce  Dept.  Yes,  we're  'free,' 
to  do  without  all  sorts  of  things  we  need  or  want,  while 
warehouses  are  overflowing. 

Textile  mills  sag  .  .  .  weavers  slash  production  .... 
some  as  much  as  50  percent.  Main  reason  given  for  re- 
duction in  output  is  the  heavy  stocks  on  hand  .  .  .  But 
how  many  of  our  readers  are  'free'  to  go  down  town  today 
and  buy  new  suits? 

Mortgages  on  American  homes  reached  a  whopping  to- 
tal of  $46,900  million  in  1950,  an  increase  of  $7,800  million 
over  1950 — the  largest  yearly  increase  on  record.  Yes, 
we're  still  'free'  to  go  deeper  into  debt  and  mortgage  our 

futures. 

An  estimated  3,100  carloads  of  apples,  worth  $4,680,000, 
were  destroyed  in  the  state  of  Washington  this  year  be- 
cause a  record  1950  crop  of  32,532,000  bushels  depressed 
the  price.  So,  we're  'free'  to  'hope'  that  things  will  maybe 
be  better  next  time. 

From  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  comes  the  report  that  at  least 
two  aged  Navajo  Indians  are  dead  and  other  old  folk  and 
children  of  the  tribe  are  dying  of  malnutrition  in  New 
Mexico.  Weakened  by  malnutrition,  they  are  easy  prey 
for  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases.  Mean- 
while, we  get  all  hot  and  bothered  over  the  plight  of  the 
poor  of  other  lands  and  vote  huge  sums  to  supply  them 
with  food,  'for  free.' 

But,  let's  remember  that  we  are  also  still  'free'  to  scrap 
our  present  system,  get  rid  of  the  price  tags,  and  set  up  a 
scientific  method  of  operation  that  will  really  distribute  the 
great  abundance  that  is  causing  so  many  headaches  fur 
those  who  are  trying  to  corral  its  benefits  for  themselves. 
Let's  demand  Total  Conscription  and  start  over — correctly 
this  time! 


WALLPAPERING  MADE  EASY 

Wallpapering  is  easy,  says  Mirakl  Wallpaper  Hanger 
Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  With  its  'Mir-A-KL,'  you  simply 
feed  the  paper  through  a  roller  that  automatically  puts  on 
the  paste.  Brush  the  paper  on  the  wall,  cut  it  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  move  the  machine  on  for  the  next  strip. 

— Business  Week. 

— More  man-hours  of  expensive  labor  gone  aglimmer- 
ing!  Some  day  we're  just  going  to  have  to  give  up 
our  old  ideas  about  the  importance  of  labor  and 
sweat  and  reorganize  our  social  system  on  the  basis 
of  mass-produced,  mass-distributed  abundance,  with 
leisure  for  all. 
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LEFT:  Feeding  the  inner  man  was  of  course 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  occasion.  These 
hungry  Technocrats  were  anything  but  ca- 
mera conscious  when  this  picture  was  taken. 


BELOW:  The  open  air  amphitheatre  proved 
a  most  restful  and  attractive  place  in  which 
to  acquire  food  for  thought. 


Summer   Symbolization 


rri  ECHNOCRATS  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  picnic  sea- 
■*•   son  to  combine  pleasure  with  symbolization  activities. 

On  June  24,  a  group  of  about  20  Technocrats  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Section  gathered  at  the  home  of  their  Director  and  'Motor- 
caded'  for  eight  miles  to  Mill  Creek  Canyon.  The  Canyon  is  a  lovely 
place  for  picnics,  with  plenty  of  open  air  facilities — tables,  fireplaces, 
and  an  open-air  amphitheatre — and  including  a  nice  cool  stream  in 
which  to  keep  their  watermelons  and  liquid  refreshments.  The 
canyon  was  full  of  other  groups  of  picnikers,  too,  so  the  large  red 
and  white  Technocracy  Monad  proved  very  effective  as  symboli- 
zation. 

After  a  church  group  had  finished  their  services,  the  Techno- 
crats moved  into  the  amphitheatre,  set  up  their  sound  equipment 
and  put  on  their  own  program,  which  attracted  quite  a  number  of 
other  listeners.  Altogether  it  proved  a  most  pleasant  and  worthwhile 
occasion  for  all. 


While  testing  the  mike,  Sam  Rachele, 
Section  Chief-of-Staff,  has  just  made 
a  world-shaking  (and  camera-shak- 
ing?) announcement:  'According  to  the 
latest  findings  of  science,  the  sun  will 
probably  set  tonight  and  rise  again  in 
the  morning!' — Techphotos  by  Chryst. 
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THOSE  MYSTERIOUS  NUMBERS 

Perhaps  you  have  puzzled  over  the  meaning  of 
the  'mysterious'  numbers  which  appear  frequently 
in  Technocracy  publications,  particularly  as  they 
are  used  in  an  address,  or  after  the  signature  of  a 
writer  of  an  article.  Actually,  there  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  them.  They  merely  express  in  a  sci- 
entific way  the  geographical  location  of  a  Technoc- 
racy 'Section'  or  a  writer.  For  example,  12247-3 
indicates  the  third  Section  formed  in  that  'Regional 
Division'  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  longi- 
tudinal meridian  number  122,  and  on  the  south  by 
parallel  number  47.  Simple,  isn't  it?  And  it  is  sci- 
entific. This  method  of  location  will  become  neces- 
sary in  the  not-distant  future,  when,  with  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Price  System,  political  boundaries  will 
have  ceased  to  have  any  significance. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or  as- 
sociation either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  or- 
ganization or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full   swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada.,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram with  any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO  ? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  relig- 
ions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  thos« 
holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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THE  WAY  OUT 

Mr.  Roderick  Olzendam 
Dept.  of  Social  Security 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir: 

I'm  only  a  layman,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  our 
Washington  State  officials,  and  all  other  honorable 
ones,  will  do  well  to  recognize  that,  by  the  rules  of 
our  money  and  banking  laws  it  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble for  either  our  governments  or  our  people  ever 
to  pay  out  the  debt  we  are  alleged  to  owe  our 
bankers.  The  guestion  arises:  Why  should  we 
even  attempt  it?  It  is  simply  an  impossible  situa- 
tion, in  which  business  'operates'  the  government 
and  the  people  to  acguire  the  natural  and  created 
wealth  of  the  country,  splitting  up,  betimes,  with 
the  bankers  who  finance  them  and  with  the  clergy 
who  keep  the  masses  of  the  people  submissive 
while  business  trims  them — 'as  usual.' 

Thus  are  rank  and  file  Americans  hourly  plun- 
dered more  effectively  than  if  highwaymen  had  be- 
set them;  for,  forehanded  business  employs  both 
local  and  federal  governments  to  levy  interest  and 
taxes  on  the  wealth  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
There  is  remaining  no  Price  System  method,  other 
than  bankruptcy  foreclosure,  whereby,  as  a  people, 
we  can  now — or  ever — satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
banker-business  gang  who  rule  us. 

But  if  we  are  'The  People' — and  I  guess  we  are — 
then  there  is  for  us  a  WAY  OUT.  It  is  unusual  but 
creatively  legal;  is  highly  constructive,  democratic, 
necessary,  and  has  to  be  effective.  As  a  way  out, 
it  is  essentially  peaceful;  and  it  is  far  more  honor- 
able than  'staying  in.'  As  the  sovereign  rulers  of 
this  Continent,  we  hereby  make  a  new  Declaration: 

Since  our  Price  System  business  as  a  way  of  life 
has  now  eagerly  galloped  to  the  end  of  its  self- 
made  rope  and  hangs  suspended  in  mid-air  unable 
to  pay  its  debts  or  afford  the  psople  the  means  of 
a  decent  life; 

Therefore,  We  the  People  do  hereby  retire  the 
Price  System,  and  do  hereby  draft  our  competent 
Engineering  Personnel  to  put  into  operation  the 
New  American  Technology  rededicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  all  the  North  American  People,  as  per  TECH- 
NOCRACY'S BLUEPRINT. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  D.  Linkletter, 
Seattle,    Washington. 


The   Balance 

Now  that  the  sheaves  are  in,  the  harvest  done. 

The  blood-soaked  land  is  bitter,  and  the  air 

That  gleans  across  the  garnered  fields  is  one 

With  hate,  suspicion,  and  a  flat  despair. 

We  do  not  feel  as  one  should  feel  whose  hand 

Has  done  its  duty,  finished  up  a  task; 

Distrustfully  we  peer  across  the  land 

To  see  a  strange  face  grinning  through  a  mask. 

Each  winner  nation,  each  which  knew  defeat, 

Still  holds  the  sword  within  its  tensioned  arm. 

Each  hopes  to  be  the  first  a  drum  to  beat 

Or  better  still  to  strike  without  alarm, 

While  in  a  tube  ridiculously  small 

A  pregnant  atom  tips  the  scale  for  all! 

— Enola  Chamberlin. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  PEACE 


The  world  is  at  peace;  and  the  scars  of  the  last  war  are  being 
obliterated.  Our  economy  begins  to  lag;  we  covet  a  little  armament 
business.  We  'discover'  that  some  other  nation  is  a  potential  threat 
to  the  peace.  'We  must  have  arms  equivalent  to  those  of  that  other 
nation' — to  protect  the  peace. 

'We  must  have  greater  arms  than  those  of  any  other  nation' — 
we  are  the  sacred  guardians  of  the  peace. 

We  engage  in  a  full-scale  armament  and  training  program;  we 
seduce  other  nations  into  becoming  our  allies,  and  we  arm  them — to 
make  the  world  safe  for  peace  (and  to  stimulate  business). 

Nations  of  the  other  side  engage  in  a  full-scale  armament  pro- 
gram, too.  We  announce  that  war  is  foolish;  that  another  war 
would  destroy  civilization.  So  we  instigate  another  war,  bigger  than 
any  previous  war,  just  to  demonstrate  how  foolish  it  is,  to  prove  that 
peace  is  better  than  war. 

After  tremendous  wastage  of  lives  and  resources,  we  sue  for 
peace. 

The  world  is  again  at  peace,  counting  its  losses,   licking  its 


Again  we  learn  that  peace  and  business 
patible;  we  covet  a  little  armament  business. 
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DEMOCRACY?  --  or  SOCIAL  PIRACY? 


WHEN  his  prejudices  are  involved,  an  otherwise 
quite  intelligent  person  sometimes  will  not 
hesitate  to  put  himself  on  record  as  completely  ig- 
norant of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

We  have  in  mind  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Victo- 
ria, B.  C.,  Daily  Times  titled  'Push  It  Off  On  An  Ex- 
pert.' It  concerns  the  action  of  the  City  Council  in 
connection  with  a  certain  report  on  traffic  condi- 
tions, stating,  'It  has  approved  the  recommendations 
in  principle,  including  one  calling  for  appointment 
of  an  expert  to  supervise  all  action  on  traffic  except 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  has  left  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  expert  to  a  later  date.' 

The  editorial  then  goes  on  to  deplore  the  tend- 
ency of  officials  to  turn  a  difficult  problem  over  to 
an  expert  to  solve  for  them.  To  quote,  'Obviously 
certain  matters  can  be  handled  only  by  experts  .  .  . 
Democracy  suffers  and  is  weakened  .  .  .  when  it 
fails  to  grapple  with  its  own  problems  and  seeks 
the  easy  way  out  by  handing  responsibility  over 
to  the  expert,  by  setting  up  a  board  and  giving  it 
powers  contrary  to  democratic  principles.' 

To  clinch  his  point,  the  editor  refers  to  Technoc- 
racy, and  in  doing  so  reveals  his  complete  ignor- 
ance of  Technocracy's  basic  concepts.    Says  he: 

'Those  who  remember  the  early  public  lec- 
tures sponsored  by  Technocrats  recall  the  readi- 
ness of  those  unidentified  engineers  to  assume 
the  task  of  taking  over  public  business,  looking 
after  the  people  and  telling  them  what  to  do. 
The  program  of  the  technocrats — which  at  least 
promised  efficiency — w  a  s  repugnant  to  those 
free  spirits  who  believed  in  trying  to  control 
their  own  destinies. 

'Is  there  any  great  difference  between  sacri- 
ficing democratic  controls  to  the  technocratic 
"engineers"  and  letting  them  go  by  default  to 
the  experts  because  the  elected  representatives 
find  that  course  the  easiest  way  for  them? 
When  governments  walk  out  on  their  duties 
bureaucrats  walk  in.  With  them  come  in- 
creased public  expense  and  decreased  public 
control  of   the  public's  destinies.     Is  that   the 


drift  that  governments  at  all  levels  are  ready 
to  accept?'     (Emphasis  ours.) 

While  there  are  a  great  many  engineers  who  are 
Technocrats,  nowhere  can  there  be  found  any  indi- 
vidual who  ever  became  an  engineer  by  joining 
Technocracy.  As  for  'the  readiness  of  those  uniden- 
tified engineers  to  assume  the  task  of  taking  over 
public  business,  looking  after  the  people  and  telling 
them  what  to  do,' — well,  that's  what  we  meant 
when  we  spoke  of  the  editor's  ignorance  of  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

Technocracy  has  always  specifically  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  ever  'taking  over'  anything,  or  as- 
suming power  in  any  form,  over  either  public  busi- 
ness or  people.  Technocracy  does  promise  effi- 
ciency— efficiency  of  operation  in  the  realm  of  func- 
tional control  over  the  physical  factors  involved  in 
the  physical  social  mechanism,  said  control  to 
be  maintained  by  experts  trained  in  their  specific 
fields.  Technocracy  claims  that  when  these  physi- 
cal factors  are  under  efficient  functional  control  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  welfare,  with  any 
possibility  of  individual  or  group  profiteering  or  ag- 
grandizement removed,  then  there  will  be  little  left 
for  political  officials  to  be  concerned  over.  The  ex- 
perts will  keep  the  public  utilities  operating  at  max- 
imum efficiency  and  the  flow  lines  of  production 
and  distribution  functioning  smoothly,  and  personal 
or  political  opinions  cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere. 

A  similar  situation  exists  today  in  the  physical 
operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Every- 
one knows  of  the  dire  results  that  ensue  in  case  of 
any  interference  with  the  movement  of  the  mails. 
The  same  holds  true  in  the  operation  of  a  railroad 
or  a  power  plant.  The  social  responsibility  lies 
with  those  in  charge  of  the  actual  physical  opera- 
tions, regardless  of  the  political  and  financial  ma- 
chinations of  their  so-called  'superiors.'  In  other 
words,  when  the  experts  are  on  the  job  of  'super- 
vising all  action  on  traffic  (and  all  other  lines)  ex- 
cept the  enforcement  of  the  law,'  then  the  needs  of 
the  people  will  be  met  and  there  will  be  little  left 
for  'democracy'  to  grapple  with  or  for  lawyers  to 
fight  over. — (Continued  on  Page  27). 
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FANTASY  UNLIMITED 


After  glancing  through  the  Oct.  27  issue  of  Collier's,  we  don't  see  why 
the  Russians  should  spend  so  much  money  and  effort  on  propaganda, 
when  American  writers,  artists,  and  publishers  are  doing  such  a  superb 
job  in  their  behalf. 


AFTER  nearly  a  year  of  preparation,  so  they 
claim,  Collier's  magazine,  under  the  date 
of  October  27,  1951,  devoted  a  whole  issue 
to  a  grandiose  fantasy  of  wish  fulfillment  in  the 
form  of  a  retrospect  of  a  successful  war  by  the 
United  States  and  her  satellites  against  Soviet 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  as  seen  from  the  hypo- 
thetical year  1960.  In  compiling  this  fantasy, 
Collier's  recruited  the  talents  of  an  imposing  ar- 
ray of  American  publicity  men  and  women,  of 
whom,  coincidentally,  a  remarkable  number 
have  close  spiritual  and  ideological  connections 
with  European  fascism. 

In  the  use  of  the  black-white  propaganda  de- 
vice, Collier's  carries  on  from  where  George  Or- 
well left  off — being  lavish  in  the  use  of  words 
and  terms  that  mean  the  opposite  of  what  they 
say.  This  device  is  introduced  immediately  in 
the  over-all  title  of  the  account,  'Preview  of  The 
War  We  Do  Not  Want.'  Under  the  cloak  of  the 
'United  Nations,'  the  U.  S.  A.  supposedly  engages 
in  a  third  world  war  which,  obviously,  it  now 
wants  very  much  and  which  it  now  needs  to  sus- 
tain its  obsolescent  economic  system.  Collier's 
is  merely  voicing  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  our 
national  'leaders.'  The  'fact'  that  we  fly  into 
World  War  III  on  May  10,  1952,  over  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Tito  by  a  couple  of  Corn- 
inform  agents  indicates  how  trigger-happy  our 
national  leadership  is  for  a  big  war,  and  soon. 

The  alleged  course  of  the  war  and  the  postwar 
is  based  on  an  array  of  the  most  fantastic  as- 
sumptions that  it  is  possible  for  paranoic  mentali- 


ties to  imagine.  We  shall  list  and  discuss  only  a 
few  of  these,  out  of  the  many,  to  illustrate  the  flim- 
siness  of  assumption  on  which  the  whole  phan- 
tasmagoria is  concocted. 

The  primary  assumption  is  that  the  United 
States  and  her  satellites  will  win  the  war.  Every 
power  that  seeks  war  proceeds  on  this  same  as- 
sumption; so,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  do  like- 
wise. This  implies  that,  somehow,  we  are  going 
to  be  able,  over  night,  to  assemble  and  effec- 
tively coordinate  enough  manpower,  materiel,  re- 
sources, and  morale  to  batter  to  defeat  a  highly 
integrated,  centrally-controlled,  and  fiercely- 
determined  monolithic  continentalism.  After  all, 
how  can  we  lose  if  we  also  assume  that  God  and 
his  angels  are  on  our  side?  This  is  based  on  the 
further  assumption  that  our  Crusade  is  just,  right- 
eous, and  humanitarian  while  the  cause  of  the 
enemy  is  wicked,  corrupt,  and  bestial.  Yes,  we 
shall  win  the  war  and  occupy  Moscow — we 
might  as  well  dream  good  while  we're  dreaming. 

The  second  assumption — a  la  Drew  Pearson, 
Walter  Winchell,  et  al — is  that  there  is  a  distinct 
cleavage  between  the  Russian  people  and  the 
'Red  Tyrants  in  the  Kremlin;'  and  that,  if  the  Po- 
litburo and  the  Communist  Party  hierarchy  are 
destroyed,  the  Russian  people  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  atheistic  hoodlums,  'natural  crimi- 
nals') will  rush  to  embrace  Western  freedom 
with  open  arms.  This  general  assumption  is  fur- 
ther souffled  by  the  assumption  that  three  Red 
generals  with  their  armies  will  desert  to  the 
West.     Incidentally,  these  are  the  same  kind  of 
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assumptions  concerning  Russia  that  bedeviled  our 
military  and  political  strategists  in  World  War  II, 
resulting  in  some  serious  miscalculations.  During 
World  War  II,  so  it  turned  out,  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  patriotic  fervor  among  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, with  the  exceptions  of  certain  Roman  Catholic 
elements  in  the  Ukraine,  t  h  e  predominantly  Ro- 
man Catholic  state  of  Lithuania  (then  recently 
re-incorporated  into  Soviet  Russia),  and  some  Ger- 
man inclusions  in  Russia  proper.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  these  weak  spots  have  now  been  'cor- 
rected.' 

Some  Wishful  Thinking 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  'United  Nations,'  out  of 
love  for  the  Russian  people,  will  not  attack  popu- 
lated centers  (except  Moscow)  but  will  restrict  our 
bombings  and  shellings  to  military  objectives.  This 
is  wishful  thinking  of  the  flimsiest  sort,  because  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  the  world's  outstand- 
ing records  for  bombing  and  destroying  populated 
centers  as  a  matter  of  wartime  policy.  We  did  our 
best  to  destroy  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  other 
populated  centers  in  Germany  during  World  War  II; 
we  heavily  bombed  and  napalmed  Tokyo  and  other 
large  cities  of  Japan;  and  we  dropped  the  first  and 
only  two  atomic  bombs  ever  exploded  in  warfare 
over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  mainly  because  they 
were  densely  populated  centers  and  we  were  inter- 
ested in  testing  how  many  people  an  atomic  bomb 
could  kill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  have 
no  such  record  of  wartime  slaughtering  of  civilians. 

On  the  basis  of  past  behavior — and  that  is  the 
only  reliable  basis  on  which  to  form  a  prediction 
for  future  national  behavior — t  his  assumption  is 
pure  fantasy.  Our  recent  destruction  of  Seoul,  Py- 
ongyang, Wonsan,  and  other  large  cities  in  Korea 
blatantly  reveals  that  any  claim  that  our  warfare 
respects  civilian  populations  is  utterly  false  and 
fraudulent.  In  case  we  do  succeed  in  getting  our- 
selves involved  in  a  war  with  Russia,  you  can  be 
absolutely  sure  that  our  first  objectives  will  be  to 
kill  as  many  Russian  civilians  as  our  instruments 
of  slaughter  and  destruction  can  reach. 

A  key  'Operation'  during  the  war  is  the  supposed 
destruction  of  the  Russian  atomic  bomb  stockpile  in 
the  Urals  by  a  commando  force  of  10,000  'U.  N.' 
paratroopers.  It  is  assumed  that  this  'Operation' 
will  be  successful,  although  it  is  admitted  that  9000, 
or  90  percent  of  those  engaged  in  the  raid,  do  not 
survive.  It  is  very  unrealistic  to  assume  that  mili- 
tary  morale   can   withstand   90   percent   casualties 


and  still  carry  on,  or  that  a  defense  which  can  elim- 
inate 90  percent  of  the  invaders  should  fail  to  'get' 
the  other  1000.  Yet,  the  outcome  of  the  war  hinges 
on  this  'Operation,'  so,  in  good  old  storybook 
fashion,  a  miracle  is  performed.  But,  then,  many 
of  these  writers  are  used  to  dealing  in  miracles. 

It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  enough  destruc- 
tion of  American,  European,  and  Soviet  cities  and 
industries  to  provide  a  scarcity  of  goods  and  an 
abundance  of  human  toil  employment  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  that  the  Price  System  thus  will 
have  a  veritable  revival.  That  we  would  do  our 
best  to  destroy  certain  cities  of  Europe  is  assured; 
but,  that  we  could  get  the  Russians  to  cooperate 
with  us  to  the  extent  of  atom-bombing  American 
cities  is  far  from  certain.  Of  what  military  advan- 
tage would  it  be  to  the  Russians  to  atom-bomb  such 
places  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles,  and  Washington?  The  long-range 
bombing  of  distant  cities  is  not  in  the  Russian  tradi- 
tion; their  military  record  indicates  that  they  would 
concentrate  on  support  action  for  their  armies  in  the 
field  and  on  raids  against  our  transportation  lines 
to  the  field.  Unless  the  Russian  military  thinking 
has  suffered  a  serious  decline  recently,  it  is  only 
wishful  fantasy  to  assume  that  they  would  cooper- 
ate with  us  to  the  extent  of  helping  us  create  scar- 
city at  home — that  they  would  accept  our  proffered 
deal,  whereby  they  would  be  permitted  to  atom- 
bomb  some  of  our  major  cities  in  exchange  for  our 
atom-bombing  most  of  their  cities. 

Roman  Catholic  Cities  Exempt 

That  hope  and  desire  play  important  parts  in 
Collier's  assumptions  is  revealed  by  the  list  of  cities 
which  are  supposed  to  be  atom-bombed  and  those 
which  are  not.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  pre- 
dominantly Roman  Catholic  city  gets  atom-bombed. 
In  Western  Europe,  only  protestant  London  gets  the 
treatment;  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  etc.,  are  spared. 
None  of  the  large  cities  of  South  America  are  hit; 
and,  on  the  North  American  Continent,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Ottawa,  Providence,  and  New  Orleans 
have  their  real  estate  values  left  intact.  Besides 
practically  all  of  the  large  cities  of  Russia,  the 
bombing  is  restricted  mainly  to  those  places  which 
could  be  spiritually  'benefited'  after  the  war  by  a 
large  influx  of  DP  fifth  columnists  from  overpopu- 
lated  sections  of  Western  Europe.  We  seriously 
doubt  that  a  deal  of  that  kind  can  be  arranged  with 
the  Russians;  for,  this  time,  we  would  not  be  at  war 
with  Italians,  Bavarians,  and  Frenchmen.     If  Russia 
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should  get  interested  in  retaliatory  bombing  of 
Western  cities,  it  is  our  guess  that  Paris  and  Rome 
would  have  high  priority. 

It  is  assumed  that  Russia  will  invade  Europe  with 
an  army  of  a  half  million  men,  and  that  this  will  be 
effectively  hampered  by  U.  N.  guerillas  and  sabo- 
teurs. In  the  first  place,  it  is  hazardous  to  assume 
that  the  Russians  would  invade  Western  Europe  at 
all — they  don't  have  to  !  But,  to  assume  that  the  So- 
viet high  command  would  plan  an  invasion  of  West- 
ern Europe  with  only  a  half  million  men  is 
optimism  of  the  highest  order.  This  optimism  is 
egualled  only  by  the  belief  that  the  underground 
movements  now  organized  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
plus  some  U.  N.  'agents'  parachuted  behind  the 
Russian  lines,  will  materially  hamper  operations  of 
the  Red  Army.  During  World  War  II,  when  we 
were  supposed  to  be  friendly  with  the  Russians,  we 
failed  to  successfully  place  'agents'  behind  the  Red 
lines;  and,  since  the  war,  the  spies  we  have  planted 
in  the  satellite  countries  have  repeatedly  been 
caught  and  jailed.  Since  the  war,  the  hostile  un- 
derground network  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiasti- 
cism  has  been  materially  weakened  and  in  some 
places  exterminated.  Let  us  remember,  the  Russi- 
ans have  had  long  experience  at  dealing  with  inter- 
nal subversives.  In  planning  a  war,  it  is  foolish  to 
underestimate  the  enemy;  and  this  is  exactly  what 
Collier's  does,  possibly  with  the  view  of  intention- 
ally kidding  the  American  people  and  our  satellites 
into  believing  that  the  Soviets  are  a  pushover  and 
that  we  should  go  after  them. 

'Who's  Going  To  Hold  What?' 

Another  assumption,  along  the  same  line  as  the 
foregoing,  is  that  the  U.  N.  satellites  of  Western 
Europe  (including  Yugoslavia)  will  hold  out  against 
the  Red  Army  'better  than  was  expected,'  until  the 
U.  S.  A.  can  get  around  to  fighting  again.  We  can 
well  ask:  'Who's  going  to  hold  what?'  This  time, 
the  Allies  will  not  have  the  'Spellmanization'  of  a 
'Hesscapade'  to  smooth  their  way  for  them. 

One  of  the  weirdest  assumptions  is  that,  after 
a  technologically-conducted  holocaust  of  the  first 
magnitude,  the  people  of  the  world  will  resolutely 
and  hopefully,  almost  joyfully,  'go  back'  to  a  semi- 
medieval  way  of  life,  blessed  by  Western  Christian- 
ity, free  enterprise  scarcity,  and  fascistic  'democ- 
racy.' Arthur  Koestler  discloses  a  fascist  aspiration 
when  he  predicts  that  the  Monarchist  political  party 
will  win  a  majority  in  the  first  'free'  election  in  Rus- 
sia after  the  war.     A  Jesuitical  article,  carrying  the 


name  of  Oksana  Kasenkina  as  author,  predicts  that 
the  simple  Russian  people  will  ecstatically  re- 
embrace  icon  worship;  but,  presumably,  this  time 
they  will  be  icons  supplied  by  Rome. 

Once  the  Russian  government  is  destroyed,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  thankful  people  of  Russia,  mil- 
lions of  whom  we  have  destroyed  and  maimed  with 
our  loving  kindness,  will  enthusiastically  adopt 
Western  culture  and  Western  values.  They  will  dis- 
claim Stalin  as  a  fool;  they  will  cast  out  the  Red 
flag  and  adopt  a  red,  white,  and  blue  tricolor  (how 
original!);  the  women  will  stand  in  long  lines  for 
silk  stockings,  high-heeled  shoes,  lipstick,  and  elas- 
tic girdles;  the  outworn  Broadway  show,  'Guys  and 
Dolls,'  will  get  a  big  play  in  the  theaters  of  Mos- 
cow; Russia  will  be  host  to  the  Olympic  games  of 
1960;  the  people  will  be  delighted  with  the  columns 
of  Walter  Winchell  and  Walter  Lippmann;  'Little 
Orphan  Annie'  will  be  a  very  popular  cartoon  strip; 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  magazines  on  the 
newsstands  will  be  a  Russian  reprint  of  (ahem)  Col- 
lier's. There  will  be  black  markets  everywhere; 
and  one  will  have  the  freedom  to  go  without  the 
good  things  of  life  if  one  lacks  the  price. 

The  postwar  economy  of  Russia  is  reorganized 
by  Stuart  Chase,  with  Harry  Schwartz  as  his  con- 
sultant. It  is  to  be  a  trial  and  error  procedure  pat- 
terned after  the  simple  economies  of  the  dear  little 
Scandinavian  countries,  with  free  enterprise  having 
the  right  to  charge  a  toll  on  those  enterprises  which 
yield  a  profit  and  the  public  in  general  getting 
stuck  with  those  that  tend  to  operate  at  a  deficit.  In 
this  'masterpiece'  of  economic  thinking,  Stuart 
Chase  'advances'  from  intellectual  prostitution  to 
intellectual  impotency,  a  sad  deterioration  of  the 
virility  that  once  produced  'Tragedy  of  Waste,'  and 
'Rich  Land,  Poor  Land.' 

Walter  Reuther  goes  on  an  ego-inflation  binge 


BEWARE  ! 

Authority  is  a  pleasant  thing,  but  beware! 

It  has  a  Siamese  twin  named  Responsibility; 

To  try  to  separate  them  is  fatal. 

It  you  assume  Responsibility,  Authority  will 
follow  naturally; 

If  you  assume  Authority,  Responsibility  will 
follow  inexorably. 

But,  if  you  assume  either  one  and  try  to  re- 
ject the  other, 

Then  both  will  inevitably  vanish  into  thin  air. 
—Helen  M.  Hiqbee,  12247-3. 
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as  head  of  the  Automotive  Reconstruction  Program 
in  an  article  that  reads  as  though  it  might  have  origi- 
nated in  the  propaganda  department  of  Georgetown 
University.  He  finds  the  Russian  workers  glad  to 
be  liberated  from  political  tyranny  and  eager  to  en- 
gage in  collective  bargaining  over  'determination 
of  the  speed  of  the  assembly  line,'  'proper  wage 
scales  by  job  classification,'  and  other  free  enter- 
prise bargaining  matters. 

Probably  the  most  fantastic  assumption  of  all 
deals  with  the  airlift  of  supplies  to  Russia  following 
the  fighting,  including  Flying  Boxcar  delivery  of 
pre-fabricated  houses.  The  magnitude  of  this  air 
lift  as  compared  to  the  famous  Berlin  air  lift  is  esti- 
mated to  be  as  1,000,000:1.  The  Berlin  air  lift  almost 
bogged  us  down;  yet,  it  is  assumed  that,  somehow, 
we  are  going  to  provide  enough  planes,  pilots,  petro- 
leum products,  and  manufactured  goods  to  operate 
on  a  scale  one  million  times  greater  than  the  Berlin 
air  lift !  Presumably  these  goods  will  all  be  deliv- 
ered gratis  to  the  destitute  atom-bombed-out,  but 
grateful,  Russian  people. 

Free  enterprise  evidently  benefited  so  profusely 
from  the  rehabilitation  of  our  enemies  following 
World  War  II  (at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer) that  it  wants  to  expand  its  territory  of  opera- 
tions many  times.  Of  course,  this  must  be  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  'police 
force!'  for,  one  must  first  create  area  destitution  and 
defeated  enemies  before  one  can  rehabilitate  them. 
Only  the  genius  of  American  business  enterprise 
could  conceive  of  Christian  charity  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale;  although,  alas,  business  must  charge  its 
usual  toll  on  the  charity  so  as  not  to  'disrupt  the 
national  economy/ — and  the  sucker  public  will 
have  to  pay  for  it,  the  same  as  it  pays  for  all  of  the 
other  business-sponsored  charities:  Christmas,  Eas- 
ter, Mother's  Day,  Community  Chest,  etc. 

Hopes  and  Hunches 

So  much  for  the  assumptions  on  which  our  vic- 
tory in  World  War  III  is  predicated,  full  of  super- 
stitious hopes,  hunches,  fears,  and  desires,  but 
sadly  lacking  in  the  type  of  clear  objective  think- 
ing that  is  so  essential  to  a  military  strategist.  Even 
Hansen  Baldwin,  one  of  the  best  of  our  military 
analysts,  but  who  consistently  goes  overboard  when 
it  comes  to  appraising  Russia's  military  might,  does 
it  up  brown  in  Collier's. 

All  through  the  articles  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
premise  that  the  'United  Nations'  is  interested  solely 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


SKYSCRAPERS  ARE 
OBSOLETE  .     .     . 

THE  BUILDING  of  skyscrapers  is  definitely  at  an 
end,  because  business  is  falling  into  decay.  These 
great  walls  of  canyon  proportions  have  long  been 
the  pride  of  the  cities  they  adorn,  of  the  engineers 
who  conceived  and  designed  them,  and  above  all, 
of  the  business  tycoons  to  whom  they  represented 
not  only  personal  gain  but  also  enduring  monu- 
ments to  their  own  success.  The  latter  shrewd,  cal- 
culating, competent  gentlemen  have  never  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  very  thing  that  made 
possible  the  building  of  these  great  structures  is  the 
thing  that  will  eventually  render  them  useless; 
namely,  technology. 

One  needs  the  lore  of  Technocracy  fully  to  real- 
ize that  the  cities  of  today,  studded  with  skyscrap- 
ers, crowded  with  unlivable  abodes,  and  disfigured 
with  the  miles  of  small,  unsightly  business  build- 
ings that  line  our  thoroughfares,  are  themselves  ob- 
solete and  a  waste  of  valuable  building  materials; 
that  they  are  the  result  of  haphazard  heterogeneity. 
It  is  only  business  considerations  that  necessitate 
such  an  otherwise  useless  concentration  and  dupli- 
cation of  administrative  organizations  and  facilities. 

Technology  demands  that  the  skyscrapers  be 
abandoned  as  office  buildings  and  redesigned,  not 
for  business  but  for  living,  at  least  until  such  time 
as  more  normal  abodes  can  be  provided  for  the 
city  populations.  Technology  decries  the  obsolete 
and,  in  its  relentless  advance,  eventually  will  de- 
stroy the  obsolescent,  thus  paving  the  way  for  so- 
cial change.  Social  change  demands  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Price  System,  which  gave  the  skyscrap- 
ers their  'value,'  but  which  even  now  barely  hangs 
by  the  tenuous  threads  of  war  and  taxation.  But,  if 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  stupidity  and  ignorance 
continue  to  interfere  in  these  natural  trends,  as  was 
common  up  through  the  years,  then  we  must  steel 
ourselves  to  the  fate  of  eventual  chaos  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Technocracy  can  only  point  out  the  trends  and 
show  the  way  ahead.  It  remains  for  that  small  mi- 
nority with  the  intelligence  to  see,  and  the  initiative 
to  demand  action,  to  realize  the  impending  disaster 
and  take  steps  in  time  to  bring  about  a  smooth 
transition  into  that  New  America  of  Peace,  Abun- 
dance, and  Security  which  is  possible  even  now. 
—Charles  Giiesser,  8342-1. 
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To  The  American  People 


The  following  letter,  reprinted  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
October  8,  1951 ,  was  written  by  Mr.  Omar  Kureishi,  a  graduate 
student  from  Pakistan  now   at  the   University  of  Southern 
California   working  on  a  Doctorate  in  international 

relations. 


DEAR  FRIENDS: 
If  I  choose  to  address  you  through  a  news- 
paper, it  is  only  because  I  have  no  other 
way  of  reaching  all  of  you.  I  have  been  in  your 
country  for  nearly  four  years,  and  have  learnt  to 
love  and  appreciate  Americana.  If  I  should  be 
found  presumptuous  in  these  remarks,  please  try  to 
understand  that  they  originate  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  someone  who  has  often  been  reprimanded 
for  being  'disgustingly  pro-American.' 

Your  boasted  political  maturity  notwithstanding, 
I  suggest  that  the  majority  of  you  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  events  are  occurring  in 
Asia.  What  is  worse,  many  of  you  remain  totally 
oblivious  to  the  urgency  of  a  situation  that  finds  a 
new  Asia  being  moulded  from  the  dies  and  casts 
of  bitterness,  remorse,  and  suffering. 

That  this  new  Asia  will  influence  your  lives  in 
times  to  come  apparently  fails  to  impress  you.  You 
have  been  brought  up  in  an  environment  that  has 
passed  over  Asia.  Despite  the  seeming  urgency  of 
today  demanding  change,  you  are  not  as  yet  con- 
vinced that  Asia  is  anything  more  than  mysticism, 
teeming  millions,  and  a  large  land  mass. 

Those  of  you  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  in- 
ternational situation  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  incipient  anti-American  feeling  in 
Asia,  and  that  the  American  stock  is  at  a  dismal 
low.  You  who  have  been  so  sensitive  to  human 
suffering,  and  who,  as  a  people,  have  championed 
the  causes  of  social  justice  everywhere,  probably 
will  be  hurt  and  amazed  at  such  a  sentiment.  The 
more  crass  amongst  you  will  undoubtedly  mutter 
'the  ingrates.'  If  such  a  sentiment  of  animosity  pre- 
vails in  Asia,  I  shall  try  and  show  you  why  it  does. 

In  the  interest  of  time  and  focus,  we  will  have  to 
assume  some  of  the  descriptive  data  which  in  its 
historical  setting  would  only  serve  to  identify  the 
sad   catalogue    of    mistakes    and   miscalculations 


made  by  the  Western  Powers  in  Asia  prior  to  1945. 
Of  course  I  am  referring  to  colonialism,  the  euphem- 
ism for  imperialistic  exploitation;  to  the  flagrant 
violations  of  territorial  integrity  of  Asian  countries; 
to  the  inhuman  suppression  of  the  Asians  as  a  peo- 
ple and  as  individuals.  Not  so  much  'Open  Door' 
as  'Open  Season'  has  been  characteristic  of  the  dip- 
lomatic history  of  that  region. 

But  I  must  acguaint  you  with  some  of  the  hap- 
penings in  Asia  since  1945. 

Towards  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Asia  served 
notice  to  the  colonial  powers  that  their  end  was  at 
hand  in  Asia.  In  some  instances,  this  notice  was 
heeded,  as  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Burma,  where 
the  overlords  left  guietly.  In  other  instances  such 
as  Indo-China  and  Malaya,  the  colonial  powers  are 
putting  on  their  last-ditch  stand.  Indonesia,  of 
course,  was  granted  its  freedom  after  some  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  The  main  fact  to  re- 
member is  that  Asia  is  undergoing  a  revolution. 
This  revolution  is  nationalism.  Feelings  and  emo- 
tions run  high  in  Asia,  somewhat  as  high  as  the 
feelings  and  emotions  of  your  own  forefathers 
around  and  after  1776.  This  nationalism  moulds 
the  thinking  of  all  Asian  statesmen;  it  motivates  all 
their  drives. 

Ingredients  of  Nationalism 

Now  what  are  the  ingredients  of  this  national- 
ism? It  is  the  message  of  a  new  way  of  life;  and 
the  death  knell  of  the  time-honored  institutions  of 
barbaric  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  foreign  and 
feudal  barons.  It  spells  pride  and  dignity,  yes — 
above  all,  the  Asian  seeks  dignity,  not  only  for  his 
national  home  but  of  his  individualism.  This  na- 
tionalism promises  economic  betterment;  it  envi- 
sions a  revolt  against  poverty  and  hunger  and  so- 
cial injustice. 

It  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  things  in  Asia  be 
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the  only  force  that  can  successfully  challenge  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  Asian.  For  consider  these 
statistics.  In  India  and  Pakistan,  two  comparatively 
well-off  nations  in  Asia,  the  average  earnings 
of  about  90  percent  of  the  people,  approximately 
360  million  human  beings,  would  not  be  in  excess 
of  30  dollars  a  year!  No  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  populations  could  be  considered  literate.  A  sim- 
ilar state  of  affairs  prevails  generally  over  the  rest 
of  Asia. 

It  would  appear  that  the  only  force  that  would 
make  headway  there  would  be  the  force  that  prom- 
ises to  improve  and  alleviate  that  situation.  For  I 
believe  that  the  Asian  is  growing  increasingly  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  much  of  his  poverty  is  un- 
necessary. Communism  has  realized  the  foremost 
urges  of  the  Asian  people  and  is  making  wonderful 
capital  of  it.  Communism  in  Asia  has  taken  on  the 
character  of  a  messianic  ideal.  It  is  riding  high  be- 
cause it  is  talking  the  language  of  the  people.  Ide- 
ology as  a  high-level  abstraction  means  little  to 
hungry  people  and  even  less  to  those  who  have 
watched  the  irresoluteness  and  indifference  of 
America  to  the  crying  needs  of  the  people  of  Asia. 

'You  Have  Let  Us  Down' 

Yes  my  friends,  it  is  true.  We  in  Asia  feel  that 
you  have  let  us  down.  We  in  Asia  indict  you  for 
forsaking  your  cherished  principles  and  idealism 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  consider  your 
stand  in  Asia  to  be  riddled  with  contradictions. 

Based  on  the  ungualified  premise  that  commun- 
ism must  be  fought  at  all  costs,  American  foreign 
policy  has  made  little  effort  to  determine  why  the 
Communists  are  winning  in  Asia.  What  is  worse,  in 
your  effort  to  fight  communism  there  you  have  ac- 
tually increased  communism. 

So  concerned  and  so  terrified  are  you  people  of 
the  word,  'Communist'  these  days,  that  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  your  heresy  has  been  the  fact  that 
you  have  kept  certain  regimes  propped  up  in  Asia, 
regimes  whose  concepts  of  societal  relations  would 
not  be  palatable  to  even  the  most  devoted  and  die- 
hard reactionary  in  this  country.  This  is  because 
you  assume  that  anyone  who  is  an  anti-Communist 
is  necessarily  and  ipso  facto  a  good  fellow.  This 
need  not  be,  the  China  lobby  to  the  contrary. 

So  terrified  and  hysterical  has  public  opinion  be- 
come, that  you  Americans,  proponents  of  free  think- 
ing, have  actually  allowed  men  like  Senator 
McCarthy  to  paralyze  your  thinking,  to  scare  the 
daylights  out  of  you.     The  words,  'progressive'  and 


'radical'  and  'change'  have  become  symbols  of  sub- 
version to  you.  You  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  un- 
knowingly permitted  the  Communists  to  win  a 
semantic  victory,  when  you  have  shunned  those 
words. 

My  great  tragedy  is,  that  having  been  brought 
up  on  the  inspiration  of  the  American  revolution,  I 
have  been  taught  in  your  own  country  to  give  the 
word,  'revolution,'  a  frightening  connotation.  Ought 
not  Americans  be  the  first  to  admit  that  change  is 
the  essence  of  democracy?  And  that  the  frozen  sta- 
tus guo  is  neither  stability  nor  loyalty  necessarily? 

My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  this.  We  in  Asia 
are  seeking  a  substantial  improvement  in  our  lives. 
We  are  seeking  the  actualization  of  what  really 
amounts  to  your  own  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  being 
prevented  one  way  or  another  from  doing  it  by 
America.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  I 
know  you  well  enough  to  feel  confident  that  once 
the  facts  are  presented  to  you,  some  wisdom  will 
dawn  on  you. 

And  for  your  own  sake  I  make  this  final  sug- 
gestion to  you.  Fighting  communism  is  not  some- 
thing negative,  something  that  can  be  done  by  it- 
self, by  arms  and  defense  alliances.  Fighting  com- 
munism means  fighting  for  democracy.  The  forgot- 
ten feature  of  the  ideological  conflict  is  this — that  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  merely  against  something.  You 
must  represent  something  positive  yourselves,  some- 
thing desirable  and  tangible  and  recognizable  by 
its  practical  application.  .  .  . 

Today  the  Asian  asks,  'Is  America  interested  in 
my  freedom?'  And  the  answer  we  can  give  him  is 
'Yes — freedom  from  communism.'  But  he  wants  to 
know,  'What  about  my  freedom  from  fear,  from 
want,  from  inexorable  exploitation?'  I  believe  the 
answer  lies  with  you. 

— Omar  Kuieishi. 


Asia's    Responsibility 

TECHNOCRACY  pointed  out  several  years  age 
that  imperialistic  colonialism  as  a  modus  operandi 
of  business  enterprise  was  at  an  end. 

The  mere  changing  of  rulers  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, without  a  change  in  the  mode  of  operation, 
will  not  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  the  Asiatics. 
The  social  unrest  in  Asia  cannot  be  solved  by  a 
'Simple  Simon'  expedient,  such  as  a  Point  4  Plan, 
nor  by  any  business,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  ap- 
proach. 

The  basic  difficulty  of  Asia  will  still  be  scarcity 
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as  long  as  a  huge  population  of  over  1,000,000,000 
people  tries  to  live  on  17,000,000  square  miles  of 
land,  with  only  the  energy  from  human-toil  and 
hand-tool  methods  for  production.  The  abolition  of 
scarcity  can  be  achieved  only  when  the  installed 
technology  and  the  population  density  conform  to 
the  limitations  of  the  land  formation  and  geological 
resources  of  any  given  area. 

By  the  installation  of  a  technological  design  to 
the  social  mechanism  on  our  own  Continent,  we 
can  eliminate  scarcity  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce and  distribute  abundance  to  all  North  Amer- 
icans. Science  applied  to  the  social  order  would 
be  superior  to  any  idea  yet  presented  to  the  people 
on  this  Continent  or  to  the  people  of  any  other  Con- 
tinent in  the  world  today.  Once  Technocracy's  de- 
sign is  applied  as  a  mode  of  social  operation,  the 
results  will  set  an  example  for  other  nations  to 
emulate. 

An  Example  to  Emulate 

In  a  Technate  provisions  would  be  made  for  for- 
eign observers  to  study  our  techniques  of  produc- 
tion and  scientific  methods  of  distribution.  Under 
this  arrangement  there  would  be  a  continuous  ex- 
change of  scientific  know-how.  The  application  of 
these  techniques  would  depend  upon  the  geological 
and  geographical  factors  of  the  respective  areas. 

In  other  words,  we  can  best  aid  the  Asiatics  in 
solving  their  social  problems  by  helping  them  to 
help  themselves.  But  before  we  can  do  so,  we  must 
put  our  own  house  in  order  according  to  Technoc- 
racy's design. 

—K.  Dunagan,  11834-1. 


Technocracy's  Field 

TECHNOCRACY  deals  with  social  phenomena 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  This  includes  not 
only  the  actions  of  human  beings,  but  also  every- 
thing which  directly  or  indirectly  affects  their  ac- 
tions. The  study  of  basic  relationships  is  essential. 
Dynamic  equilibrium  among  these  relationships 
must  be  understood. 

Technocracy  exposes  the  'Rules  of  the  Game'  we 
have  been  trying  to  live  by.  Technocracy  explains 
HOW  the  processes  of  saving,  investment,  and  debt 
CLIMAX.  The  study  outline  explains  to  us  WHY 
we  have  inferior  goods  and  services  when  we  could 
maintain  quality;  HOW  traditional  and  political  in- 


terferences affect  us  individually,  nationally,  Conti- 
nentally,  and  inter-continentally. 

Technocracy  stimulates  awareness  of  the  techno- 
logical progression — fhe  organic  social  change — 
which  is  taking  place. 

And  finally,  Technocracy  presents  the  social  and 
industrial  design  and  operating  characteristics  nec- 
essary for  the  Technate  of  North  America. 

Building  the  very  probable  future  of  Technoc- 
racy is  the  human  organization  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
Whatever  qualified  capacities  we  may  have  as  in- 
dividuals are  integrated  in  the  organization,  educa- 
tion, research,  and  esprit  d'corps  with  which  we  in- 
termingle with  our  fellow  Continental  citizens. 

Consider  your  inescapable  future  in  terms  of  the 
facts  and  trends  of  today  and  you  will  become  a 
functioning  part  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

— M.  M.  Ferrig. 


MY   TWO  CENTS   WORTH: 

UNCLE  ZEKE  says  we  should  hurry  up 
with  a  truce  in  Korea,  because  he  doesn't 
see  any  sense  in  our  boys  getting  killed 
over  some  useless  hills  that  we  will  have  to 
give  back  to  the  Koreans  anyway.  But  Un- 
cle Zeke  doesn't  always  look  at  things  in 
the  way  that  is  best  for  his  own  good.  He 
is  working  at  a  war  job  now,  and  if  we 
have  peace  he  might  not  have  a  job  any 
more.  Besides,  we  are  all  prosperous  on 
account  of  the  war,  and  I  don't  think  it  is 
too  bad  of  a  war.  Just  the  other  day  Uncle 
Zeke  was  reading  that  there  are  more  peo- 
ple getting  killed  and  hurt  in  automobile 
accidents  in  America  in  one  month  than  we 
lose  in  Korea  in  a  whole  year.  So,  1  don't 
see  how  it  makes  much  difference  whether 
we  have  peace  or  war.  People  get  killed 
anyway.  Except  when  we  have  war  most 
people  are  better  off  than  when  we  have 
peace.  1  guess  that's  just  how  our  way  of 
life  works  out,  we  can't  have  peace  and  be 
prosperous  at  the  same  time. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  kind  of  bothers 
me.  Years  ago  we  sent  missionaries  over 
to  China  and  other  places  to  tell  them  to  be 
kind  to  each  other  and  not  to  hurt  people. 
And  now  we  are  sending  our  boys  and 
guns  over  there  to  kill  them.  Maybe  some- 
body can  explain  why  we  do  this,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  guite  right  to  me.  If  we  tell 
people  one  thing,  we  shouldn't  go  out  and 
do  the  opposite. 

— lma  Moron. 
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Because  potash  ore  is  many  times  tougher  than  coal,  new  explosives  had  to  be  developed  for  it.  A  good  explosive 
means  a  good  blasting  job  like  this.  Mechanical  loaders  soon  clear  face  for  another  round  of  shots. — Photo  courtesy 
Du  Pont  Magazine. 

PIONEERING  IN  POTASH 


IN  JULY  1925,  a  wildcat  oil  well  was  being 
drilled  near  the  western  edge  of  the  Llano  Estacado 
('Staked  Plain')  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  about 
22  miles  from  the  cattle  and  farming  town  of  Carls- 
bad. One  day  one  of  the  drillers  noticed  that  some 
of  the  cuttings  were  an  unusual  color — intermixed 
pink  and  dark  red. 

The  drillers  hadn't  struck  oil — in  fact  they  never 
did  in  that  well — but  they  had  made  an  even  more 
important  discovery.  That  reddish  'stuff  turned  out 
to  be  potash,  which  had  been  sought  in  this  country 
since  1910.  Out '  of  that  discovery  was  born  the 
United  Potash  Company,  and  the  next  seven  years 
saw  the  pioneering  of  the  American  potash  mining 
industry. 

We  were  getting  most  of  our  potash  at  that  time 
from  Germany.  But  the  prospecting  work  was  be- 
gun, an  ore  body  found,  a  shaft  sunk,  and  in  1931 


the  first  American  potash  was  shipped  to  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

In  spite  of  its  great  importance  to  everyone,  most 
people  know  little,  if  anything,  about  the  chemical. 
'Potash'  is  a  word  used  to  denote  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  metal  potassium  with  one  or  more 
other  elements.  Potassium  is  essential  to  human 
life,  but  in  minute  quantities  which  are  available 
in  our  food. 

Potassium  compounds  have  a  multitude  of  uses. 
Some  of  them  are  used  in  the  extraction  of  gold 
from  its  ores,  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  and 
magnesium,  and  in  other  metallurgical  processes. 
Potassium  compounds  have  wide  use  in  medicines, 
in  tanning,  dyeing,  electroplating,  engraving,  pho- 
tography, in  the  manufacture  of  several  insecti- 
cides, and  in  making  glass,  soap,  and  s  a  fe  t  y 
matches. 
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Despite  industry's  many  uses  for  potash,  how- 
ever, nine-tenths  of  the  world's  multi-million-ton  an- 
nual production  is  used  in  agriculture. 

Potash  ore  is  many  times  harder  to  blast  than 
coal;  it  is  'plastic'  and  very  tough.  Special  kinds 
of  dynamite  have  been  developed  by  DuPont  to 
handle  it,  in  combination  with  millisecond-delay 
electric  blasting  caps,  and  the  newer  methods  have 
resulted  in  lower  blasting  costs. 

Two  other  potash  companies  have  gone  into  pro- 
duction in  the  Carlsbad  basin,  and  two  additional 
ones  will  soon  start  operating  there.  Another  com- 
pany in  California  recovers  potash  from  the  brines 


COVER  PICTURE 

The  cover  picture  shows  a  modern  machine  un- 
dercutting a  wall  of  potash  ore  before  it  is  blasted. 
Photo  courtesy  Du  Pont  Magazine. 


of  Searles  Lake.  The  four  companies  now  operat- 
ing supply  practically  all  of  the  potash  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  Uncle  Sam  is  now  independ- 
ent of  foreign  sources,  and  the  size  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico deposits  is  assurance  that  we  will  remain  self- 
sufficient  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

— Adapted  from  Du  Pont  Magazine, 
June-July,  1951. 


TECHNOCRACY  IS  HUMAN  TOO 


OCCASIONALLY  people  get  the  erroneous  idea 
that  Technocracy  is,  as  one  of  our  correspond- 
ents put  it,  'spiritually  cold,  even  if  rigidly  scien- 
tific and  efficient.'  Frankly,  Technocracy  makes  no 
pretense  of  being  a  'spiritual'  movement. 

Doubtless  you  drive  a  car,  as  fine  and  as  mod- 
ern a  car  as  you  can  afford  to  possess.  You  prob- 
ably have  a  book  of  instructions  for  driving  it.  If 
you  follow  those  instructions  you  can  drive  that  car 
successfully.  The  same  is  true  of  your  neighbor 
down  the  street,  even  though  he  may  be  a  rack- 
eteer or  a  criminal.  How,  when,  where,  or  why  you 
drive  your  car  is  another  matter. 

Obviously,  to  get  any  good  out  of  your  car  you 
must  operate  it  in  a  suitable  place  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  will  not  interfere  with  other  driv- 
ers or  endanger  either  your  own  life  and  property 
or  theirs.  In  other  words,  the  'flow  lines'  for  such 
operation  must  be  kept  clear;  and  that,  too,  is  a 
physical  problem  with  physical  laws  of  its  own. 

These  same  general  conditions  exist  with  respect 
to  all  other  lines  of  social  operation.  Given  ade- 
quate supplies  of  equipment  and  with  all  the  'flow 
lines'  of  production,  distribution,  and  opera- 
tion kept  clear  of  interferences  and  functioning 
smoothly,  the  physical  social  mechanism  will  pro- 
vide a  very  high  standard  of  living  on  this  wonder- 
ful Continent,  provided  such  operation  is  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  mass  production  and  mass  distribu- 
tion without  pressure  group  interference  of  any  sort. 
It  is  only  in  the  realm  of  such  interferences  that 
those  social  problems  arise  which  result  in  the 
many  and  varied  conflicts  between  individuals  and 


groups — conflicts  concerning  money,  property 
rights,  political  ambitions,  moralistic  concepts, 
crime,  and  war. 

Technocracy  is  like  the  book  of  instructions  for 
your  car,  a  design  of  operation  carefully  calculated 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
physical  operation  of  our  physical  social  mechan- 
ism. The  interferences  mentioned  act  on  that  social 
mechanism  like  a  monkey  wrench  thrown  into  any 
machine,  or  like  sand  poured  into  the  oil.  It  doesn't 
matter  in  the  least  whether  the  person  who  introduces 
said  sand  or  monkey  wrench  is  a  'good'  person  or  a 
'bad'  one,  whether  he  is  a  republican,  a  democrat, 
a  christian,  or  an  atheist.  Technocracy's  program 
provides  a  set  of  rules  for  the  scientific  solution  of 
all  the  physical  problems,  recognizing  that  in  all 
probability  the  vast  majority  of  the  other  problems 
will  likewise  be  solved  when  their  causes — the  in- 
terferences— are  removed.  But,  the  work  of  the 
Organization,  Technocracy  Inc.,  is  only  the  job  of 
educating  the  people  of  North  America  to  recognize 
the  fundamental  problem  facing  them  and  to  un- 
derstand the  scientific  solution  offered. 

If  this  program  seems  'spritually  cold'  to  you  it  is 
only  because  you  have  not  yet  grasped  the  com- 
plete significance  of  its  implications.  (We  can  hardly 
believe  that  a  person  of  any  genuine  intelligence 
would  be  like  the  man  who  objected  to  the  idea 
of  the  Technate  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  practice  his  religion,  which 
taught  him  that  it  was  a  virtue  to  give  to  the  poor. 
In  the  Technate  there  would  be  no  poor,  so  he 
would  be  denied  that  privilege.) 
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We  have  met  a  great  many  Technocrats,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions  they  are  in  the  movement 
for  the  same  reason — because  they  see  in  Technoc- 
racy not  only  the  one  real  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  country  and  our  Continent,  but  also  the  only 
possible  mechanism  for  ensuring  any  future  at  all 
for  its  people.  We  see  that  under  the  present  set-up 
there  is  absolutely  no  future  for  the  youth  of  the 
nation  except  one  that  leads  them  to  war  and  de- 
struction; to  waste  and  poverty,  crime  and  malnu- 
trition, whereas  in  the  Technate  each  child  will 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  chance  to  get 
all  the  education  he  can  absorb  and  the  opportunity 
to  apply  his  talents  in  the  field  of  his  own  choice 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole.  Cold? 
Heartless?    Far  from  it ! 

Just  twelve  years  the  ago  the  writer  was  first  in- 


troduced to  Technocracy  by  a  young  Authorized 
Speaker  on  a  lecture  tour.  Talk  about  thrill  and  in- 
spiration! We  couldn't  join  fast  enough!  There  was 
the  answer  to  the  whole  rotten  political  and  eco- 
nomic mess  that  was  leading  us  right  into  another 
dirty  war,  right  on  top  of  the  foul  depression 
through  which  we  were  still  struggling — and  that,  if 
you  please,  in  this  so-called  'Christian  Nation'  and 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 

Yes,  under  Science  North  America  has  the  chance 
now  to  develop  the  most  magnificent  civilization 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  have  the  natural  re- 
sources, the  technology,  the  energy,  and  the  trained 
personnel  to  produce  and  distribute  an  abundance 
to  every  citizen,  provided  we  do  not  allow  this,  our 
heritage,  to  be  dissipated  through  pressure  group 
exploitation  in  the  interest  of  price,  profit,  and  fas- 
cistic  power.  — Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 


AUTOMATION    -    -    - 

UNIDIRECTIONAL  and  IRREVERSIBLE 


AUTOMATION,'  a  word  known  and  under- 
stood a  few  years  ago  by  just  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  the  trained  technologists, 
technicians,  and  production  managers,  is  rapidly 
coming  into  popular  usage.  Its  meaning,  also,  is 
coming  to  be  well-known — completely  automatic 
factories,  wherein  raw  material  is  taken  in  at  one 
end  of  a  production  line  and  a  finished  product  is 
taken  off  at  the  other  end,  attended  by  just  a  few 
highly  trained  technicians,  'watchers'  and  'button- 
pushers.'  The  inevitability  of  automation,  although 
not  foreseen,  was  established  by  the  first  practical 
application  of  the  steam  engine  to  industry,  back  in 
the  18th  century. 

In  the  beginning,  machine  development  was 
slow,  used  primarily  as  an  extension  and  an  acces- 
sory to  human  muscle.  But,  physical  laws  being 
what  they  are,  human  muscle  is  now  an  accessory 
to  the  machine. 

Physical  laws  are  unidirectional  and  irreversible. 
The  application  of  even  a  small  portion  of  extrane- 
ous energy  demanded  the  continuation  of  that  trend 
and  an  acceleration  in  time.  Through  the  years, 
newer   and   more   efficient   machines   were    devel- 


oped; newer  sources  of  power  to  propel  those  ma- 
chines were  discovered.  Machines  designed  for 
other  sources  of  energy  were  developed.  That  in 
turn  led  to  the  development  of  newer  technigues. 

A  s  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  in- 
creased, new  materials  replaced  the  existing  ones. 
Wooden  structures  were  replaced  by  brick  and  ce- 
ment. Plastics  replaced  metal  in  innumerable  in- 
stances. Research  expanded.  Synthetics,  in  many 
ways,  were  found  to  be  more  durable,  less  expen- 
sive and  less  cumbersome  to  handle;  less  time  con- 
suming than  the  natural  products  they  replaced. 

Other  factors  in  the  physical  world  kept  pace 
with  the  industrial  expansion  that  demanded 
and  made  inevitable  the  automation  of  today. 
Certain  repetitive  processes  reguired  the  oper- 
ator to  assume  a  certain  fixed  position  over  long 
periods  of  time,  causing  physical  fatigue,  men- 
tal boredom,  and  an  increase  in  accidents. 
Such  conditions  were  come  to  be  known  as 
'occupational  hazards'  or  caused  'occupa- 
tional diseases.'  (Incidentally,  it  became  guite  ap- 
parent as  knowledge  of  human  behavior  also  in- 
creased,  that   those  individuals  who  preferred   the 
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This  fantastic  early  day  Hoe  Mammoth  Press  was  as  large  as  a  three  story  house  and  its  operation  required  ten  feed- 
ers and  fifteen  pressmen.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  fact  that  early  machines  were  used  primarily  as  an  exten- 
sion of  human  muscle. 


monotony  of  repetitive  processes  were  generally  of 
low  I.  Q.'s).  Medical  science  learned  the  cause  but 
could  not  effect  a  cure.  The  application  of  elec- 
tronics to  these  repetitive  jobs  was  made,  and  so 
not  only  were  the  'occupational  diseases'  'cured,' 
but  the  hazards  no  longer  existed  as  the  human  be- 
ing was  simpy  removed  from  the  job.  (Examples: 
The  muscular  cramp  which  Morse  telegraphers  ac- 
guired  after  years  of  continual  tapping  has  disap- 
peared, owing  to  the  replacement  of  Morse  key  by 
the  teletype  system.  Engineering  applied  to  the 
problems  of  sanitation  has  practically  eliminated 
certain  epidemic  diseases.) 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  automaticity  re- 
ceived t  h  e  greatest  impetus,  and  its  velocity  of 
growth  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
extraneous  energy  applied  and  the  ratio  of  dis- 
placement of  human  muscle.  That  has  now,  very 
nearly,  reached  zero;  (2%).  Whenever  the  problem 
of  the  need  of  increased  production  became  mani- 
fest it  was  solved  by  eliminating  human  beings 
from  the  job — human  beings  who  tired,  became  ill 


or  cantankerous,  or  who  cost  too  much  to  employ. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  another  factor  that  has 
hastened  the  day  of  complete  automation  was  the 
dual,  pestiferous  plague  of  meeting  or  eliminating 
competition  on  the  one  hand  and  meeting  and  keep- 
ing in  the  game  on  the  other.  This  is  brought  out 
very  graphically  by  William  B.  Slattery,  (Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.)  writing  in  the  July  issue  of  'Tooling  and 
Production.'  Five  reasons  were  stated  for  the  in- 
stallation of  automation  at  the  Buffalo  Stamping 
Plant:  '1)  Reduction  in  handling  labor  costs.  2)  Bet- 
ter utilization  of  direct  labor  by  eliminating  the  need 
for  the  operator,  in  many  cases,  to  load  machines, 
thus  reducing  operator  fatigue.  3)  A  reduction  in 
damage  to  parts.  4)  Increased  machinery  speeds. 
5)  Safer  operations  in  many  cases.'  In  order  to  stay 
in  business  competitors  will  have  to  conform  to  the 
trends  of  automaticity.  Machine  tool  industries,  de- 
pending on  fabricating  and  manufacturing  plants 
for  existence,  will  have  to  sell  the  idea  to  other 
manufacturers,  making  obsolete  the  existing  plants, 
etc.     When  installed,   the  new  machines  will  be 
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simpler  in  design,  smaller  in  structure  and  cheaper 
in  labor  costs,  with  an  increase  in  productivity. 
There  is  more  to  come.  The  'Wall  Street  Journal' 
(July  26,  1951)  reported  on  a  project  conducted  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  which  designed  (on 
paper  as  yet)  a  'Workerless  Factory.'  In  this  case 
it  was  a  piston-making  plant,  wherein  'electronic  ro- 
bots' would  take  the  place  of  human  personnel. 
Thus  by  eliminating  the  human  being  as  a  decisive 
factor  in  production  it  has  been  possible  to  achieve 
the  tremendous  volume  of  goods  that  has  now  be- 
come such  a  'problem'  to  the  politician,  economist, 
labor  leader,  and  diplomat,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

The  age  of  the  earth  is  estimated  at  2,000,000,000 
years;  recorded  history  of  man's  existence  on  earth 
dates  back  not  more  than  7,000  years.  The  evolu- 
tion of  automation  from  Watt's  cumbersome  steam 
engine  to  a  modern  air-conditioned  electronically 
controlled  'workerless'  factory,  has  taken  a  mere 
175  years.  Historically  speaking,  overnight,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent  find  themselves  living  in  a  'tech- 
nological world'  although  the  majority  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  this  startling  phenomenon.  Physi- 
cally, they  exist  in  a  world  surrounded  by  a  pleth- 
ora of  goods  and  services  the  like  of  which  the  de- 
signers of  'Utopias'  of  the  past  could  never  con- 
ceive. But,  mentally,  they  exist  in  a  world  sur- 
rounded by  fears  of  pauperism. 

The  political  labels  attached  to  the  social  con- 
trols that  were  of  necessity  imposed  in  the  past 
were  as  undefinable  as  were  the  metaphysical  con- 
cepts that  governed  the  moral  codes  whereby  only 
a  'deserving'  few  were  able  to  achieve  a  measure 
of  physical  security.  These  imponderable  political 
scarcity  labels  have  been  rendered  completely  ob- 
solete and  meaningless  by  the  abundance  brought 
into  being  by  the  exact,  measurable  knowledge  of 
physical  laws.  In  a  world  of  scarcity  it  mattered 
very  little  what  label  was  applied — there  just  wasn't 
enough  to  go  around.  The  social  'problem'  then 
was  how  to  install  an  attitude  of  mind  in  the  major- 
ity of  people  so  that  they  would  not  demand  too 
large  a  share  of  the  existing  physical  wealth.  The 
social  'problem'  today  is  the  complete  reversal  of 
that  attitude:  abundance  and  physical  security  for 
ALL,  or  for  no  one  / 

The  design  of  automation  demands  that  each 
separate  step  be  exactly  timed  and  integrated  with 
the  ones  preceding  and  following  so  that  a  continu- 
ous flow  shall  be  maintained.     Too,  t  h  e  finished 


products  that  come  from  a  series  of  such  processes 
must  have  somewhere  to  go,  else  the  flow  line  will 
choke  back  upon  itself  and  halt  the  entire  process. 
This  demands  that  distribution  of  production  be  as 
carefully  designed  and  integrated. 

A  ut  o  m  a  t  i  o  n  means  exactly  the  same  thing 
whether  it  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles, washing  machines,  refrigerators,  or  radios, 
the  whole  or  only  a  part.  It  is  measurable  in  terms 
of  the  Laws  of  Thermodynamics.  The  name-label 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  the  finished  products 
must  be  as  definable,  and  in  like  terms. 

TECHNATE  is  the  only  label  that  can  be  applied 
to  a  'technological  world.'  It  will  fit  nowhere  else 
but  on  this  Continent. 

Democracy,  fascism,  communism,  feudalism  can 
fit  only  that  state  of  society  where  human  muscle 
is  still  a  large  factor  in  the  production  of  physical 
goods.     They  are  labels  of  scarcity  controls. 

To  enjoy  the  physical  security  this  technological 
world  can  guarantee  we  need  only  to  discard  the 
scarcity  concepts  that  were  the  underlying  basis  of 
human  toil  societies.  We  don't  need  them:  we  have 
an  abundance.  TECHNOCRACY  has  the  blueprints. 
The  time  for  Social  Change  is  NOW. 

—Stella  Key,  8141-15. 


A  MATTER  OF  POLITICS 
(A  Bedtime  Story) 

THERE  ARE  two  major  political  parties  in 
the  United  States,  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  Democratic  Party.  Up  until  recently, 
the  United  States  was  called  a  repubiic. 
But  the  democrats  didn't  like  this,  because 
they  felt  it  made  the  Republican  Party  look 
like  the  one  that  really  represented  the 
country  and  that  it  gave  the  republicans  an 
advantage  at  the  elections.  The  democrats 
felt  that  if,  somehow,  they  could  get  the  la- 
bel changed  to  read  democracy,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  harvest  the  votes  of 
those  irresponsible  adults  who  are  influ- 
enced by  name  labels.  So,  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  succeeded  in  getting  Wood- 
row  Wilson  elected  president,  Mr.  Wilson 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  United  States  as  a 
democracy.  The  label  stuck,  and  a  few 
years  thereafter  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
gan getting  the  majority  of  the  votes,  and  it 
has  been  in  office  ever  since. 

That,  my  dear  children,  is  how  the  United 
States  became  a  democracy. 

— Techno  Critic. 
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YOUTH  CAN  BE  RUTHLESS 


Youth  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  awakening  to  its  'sell-out'  by  cor- 
porate enterprise  and  politics.  History  shows  that  the  greatest  impetus 
for  change  comes  from  the  ranks  of  youth. 


FOR  the  great  majority  of  the  older  generations 
there  is  no  future,  only  the  past.  Most  humans 
tend  to  grow  cautious  with  age.  They  become 
conservative,  inflexible,  generally  reactionary  to 
any  thought  of  change,  or  are  unwilling  to  expend 
the  energy  to  fight  for  change  if  they  see  the  need. 
Older  age  groups  have  been  exposed  longer  to  con- 
ditioning of  the  old  social  system.  They  are  inclined 
to  view  any  effort  toward  social  change  as  futile. 
Then,  too,  the  physical  process  which  constitutes 
living  slows  down  as  one  grows  older.  All  of  these 
things  add  up  to  mean  social  inertia. 

The  typical  comment  of  the  oldster  to  youth  is, 
T  know  we  have  a  battle  on  our  hands  but  it  is  one 
for  you  younger  people  to  fight.  I'm  too  old  for 
that  sort  of  thing.'  There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  attitude,  but  they  are  infinitesimal  in  compari- 
son to  the  whole  picture.  Youth  is  less  apt  to  be 
content  with  the  miserable  crumbs  necessary  for 
existence  than  is  the  average  person  past  his  prime 
in  life.  Youth  has  its  whole  life  ahead  of  it.  Youth 
has  not  been  so  severely  conditioned  to  prevailing 
habits  of  thought.  Youth  boasts  a  vast  reservoir  of 
enthusiasm  for  living.  For  these  reasons  youth  will 
constitute  the  vanguard  in  the  movement  for  social 
change  on  this  Continent. 

Youth  Will  Take  Action 

Youth,  bold,  brash,  aggressive,  impetuous,  will 
take  direct  and  unhesitating  action  to  see  that  North 
America  ushers  in  social  change,  when  the  time  ar- 
rives. Actually,  an  appreciation  for  the  explosive 
power  of  a  unified  younger  age  group  presents 
something  of  a  terrifying  thought;  for  should  the 
youthful  energy  behind  the  movement  for  social 
change  on  this  Continent  be  misdirected,  highly 
emotional,  or  focused  on  individuals  or  groups, 
rather  than  on  the  Price  System  as  a  whole,  it  could 
degenerate  into  an  orgy  of  anarchic  behavior  such 
as  the  world  has  never   witnessed.     For  eighteen 


years  Technocracy  has  been  carrying  on  tirelessly 
with  its  educational  program  in  an  attempt  to  head 
off  a  revolution. 

There  is  a  story  that  Technocracy  wishes  to  tell 
youth,  trusting  that  when  the  young  people  of  North 
America  view  the  problem  of  social  change  objec- 
tively, they  will  be  disposed  to  organize  intelligently 
for  social  change  to  avoid,  rather  than  to  promote, 
social  chaos. 

The  first  lesson  for  all  of  us  to  digest  mentally  is 
that  North  America  has  moved  out  of  the  age  of 
scarcity  into  an  era  of  abundance.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  recorded  history  that  an  area  on  this  earth 
has  been  able  to  produce  enough  for  all  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  on  a  scale  so  vast  that  all  concepts  of 
value  are  being  relegated  to  the  philosophical  trash 
pile  of  the  past. 

When  steel  travels  through  our  modern  strip  mills 
at  more  than  seventy  miles  per  hour,  and  when  we 
in  the  U.  S.  alone  are  producing  over  100  million 
tons  of  steel  a  year,  even  with  the  inefficiency  of 
business,  it  is  a  problem  of  abundance.  With  coal 
being  mined  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  minute  with 
the  'coal  mole,'  and  when  coal  mining  now  features 
a  pushbutton  method  to  do  all  the  work,  as  in  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  this  is  abundance.  When  foodstuffs  are  pro- 
duced in  such  volume  that  they  must  be  allowed  to 
rot  by  the  thousands  of  tons,  this  is  abundance,  the 
scourge  of  the  Price  System.  And  when  the  Amer- 
ican industrial  machine  can  produce  enough  goods 
of  all  kinds  to  take  care  of  ALL  the  needs  of  ALL 
North  Americans,  and  the  remainder  of  the  world 
does  not  have  enough  dollars  to  buy  the  remaining 
surplus,  this  spells  'finis'  for  the  North  American 
Price  System. 

A  second  lesson  to  absorb  is  that  this  unigue  con- 
dition has  developed  in  spite  of  business  and  poli- 
tics, not  because  of  them.  The  entire  civilization 
which  we  have  is  due  directly  to  a  unigue  combi- 
nation of  resources,  climatic  range,  and  progressive 
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people  who  came  to  North  America  to  escape  the 
ideological  tyranny  of  the  old  world. 

The  door  which  we  have  come  through  from  the 
age  of  scarcity  to  an  era  of  abundance  has 
slammed  with  finality.  We  are  in  a  new  world,  but 
we  are  struggling  to  live  as  we  did  in  the  old.  This 
brings  us  to  a  third  consideration  to  ponder  care- 
fully. 

The  chiselers  who  occupy  the  top  of  the  'heap' 
in  our  out-moded  financial  and  political  structure 
are  desperate  men.  The  collective  asininity  of  busi- 
ness and  politics  prefers  to  fight  a  war  to  destroy 
this  abundance,  rather  than  to  make  it  available  to 
North  Americans. 

Who  fights  wars?  Why,  youth,  of  course  !  With 
a  propaganda  emulsion  of  atrocity  stories,  a  'Crus- 
ade to  save  Christianity,'  and  the  need  to  fight  for 
the  American  Way  of  Life,  youth  is  asked  to  sacri- 
fice itself  for  whatever  happens  to  be  the  propa- 
ganda theme  of  the  day. 

Crude  Reasoning 

The  reasoning  of  business  and  politics  is  crude. 
The  objective  in  maintaining  a  Price  System  is  to 
maintain  scarcity  in  order  to  keep  prices  up.  The 
government  is  financing  business  operation,  and 
has  been  doing  so  in  an  ever  greater  degree  for 
eighteen  years.  But  under  conditions  of  peace  the 
government  cannot  create  debt  fast  enough  to  main- 
tain scarcity,  so  for  the  last  ten  years,  for  one  ex- 
cuse or  another,  we  have  gotten  into  war  and,  con- 
sequently, have  been  subsisting  on  war-induced 
prosperity.  It  points  up  the  callous  and  inhuman 
resistance  of  business  and  politics  to  social  change. 
(What  was  that  we  were  saying  about  Christian- 
ity?) 

At  this  moment  the  Price  System  war  promoters 
are  at  work.  The  Korean  debacle  has  cost  us  more 
than  100,000  admitted  American  casualties.  The 
war,  or  'policing  action'  if  you  will,  has  been  a 
wonderful  excuse  to  instigate  a  62.9  billion  dollar 
armament  program  to  help  revive  a  dying  Price 
System  on  this  Continent.  The  casualties  and  the 
war  in  Korea  are  incidental. 

In  summary:  On  the  domestic  scene,  an  arma- 
ment program  diverts  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
productive  effort  to  military  production,  removing 
the  threat  of  depression  temporarily,  and  avoiding 
over-stocked  inventories.  Billions  o  f  dollars  are 
pumped  into  circulation  from  armament  activity, 
stimulating  public  purchasing  power.  Millions  of 
youth  are  drafted  for  military  service,  thus  partially 


dealing  with  the  threat  of  unemployment.  The  re- 
maining threat  of  civilian  unemployment  is  auto- 
matically taken  care  of  by  an  expansion  of  plant 
facilities  to  meet  military  requirements.  So,  we 
have  quite  a  picture  of  prosperity — for  awhile. 

In  international  affairs  American  business  and 
politics  are  allied  with  the  arch  enemy  of  social 
progress,  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  The  re- 
cent move  by  President  Truman  to  appoint  an  am- 
bassador to  the  Vatican  has  made  many  people 
aware  of  the  real  threat  to  North  American  secur- 
ity. The  Price  System  really  scrounged  out  the 
dregs  of  reactionaryism  when  it  became  allied  with 
Roman  Catholic  Clerical  Fascism,  hoping  with  that 
alliance  to  get  the  help  of  world  fascism  to  com- 
mandeer world  markets,  mainly  with  American 
blood  and  resources.  Catholic  fascism,  which  has 
the  objective  of  catholicizing  the  world,  could  not 
survive  without  the  military  strength  of  America. 
These  objectives  of  business  and  fascism,  both 
pieces  of  negation,  have  been  combined  and  the  re- 
sult is  now  handed  to  youth  as  though  it  were 
something  worth  fighting  for  ! 

North  America  is  truly  struggling  with  a  dilem- 
ma. A  dilemma  is  defined  here  as  a  situation 
which  presents  the  Price  System  with  several  alter- 
natives, each  of  which  is  fatal  to  its  cause.  A  little 
war  is  too  small,  and  a  big  war  is  too  big.  Business 
must  attempt  to  maintain  and  expand  its  holdings 
abroad.  Yet,  the  terrific  resistance  to  American  in- 
fluence abroad  forces  the  government  to  spend  bil- 
lions to  promote  and  equip  a  European  army  and 
another  American  Expeditionary  Force.  Thus,  we 
have  become  ensnared  in  a  'war  of  attrition'  which 
is  economically  bleeding  the  Price  System  to  death, 
while  the  hysteria  about  the  mess  is  causing  us  to 
'shadowbox'  ourselves  into  wild  confusion  here  at 
home. 

We  put  people  in  straight  jackets  and  padded 
cells  for  doing  much  less  than  our  so-called  states- 
men have  done.  Because  of  a  strategically  stupid 
policy,  we  Americans  are  suffering  the  ignominy  of 
being  puppets  in  the  hands  of  shrewd  Soviet  diplo- 
mats. The  only  intelligent  thing  to  do  is  to  withdraw 
as  gracefully  as  we  can  from  the  outlandish  mess  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  But  the  basic  dilemma  of  abun- 
dance would  then  choke  the  Price  System  to  a 
speedy  demise.  North  America  cannot  operate  its 
technology  within  the  frame  of  the  Price  System  if 
American  influence  withdraws  to  this  area. 

The  stubbornly  destructive  policy  and  the  admin- 
istrative incompetence  of  the  United  States  cause 
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one  to  think  of  an  incident  reported  in  the  press  re- 
cently of  an  old  fellow  who  drove  his  car  into  his 
garage  as  usual  one  day,  when  the  accelerator 
pedal  stuck.  Without  sufficient  conditioning  to  shut 
off  the  ignition  switch,  disengage  the  clutch,  or  to 
step  on  the  brake,  the  oldster  resolutely  clung  to 
the  steering  wheel  as  his  auto  continued  on  through 
the  rear  wall  of  the  garage.  It  picked  up  speed, 
plowed  through  a  neighbor's  hedge  and  smashed 
through  both  ends  of  his  garage.  It  then  knocked 
down  a  wooden  fence,  covered  a  stretch  of  open 
ground,  broke  off  a  fire  hydrant  and  crashed  into 
another  garage.  Finally  it  bashed  into  another 
auto,  pushing  it  through  a  fence  to  finish  the  car- 
nage. 

Machinery  will  respond  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  operated.  The  double  liability  of 
the  incompetence  of  politics  and  the  senility  in  ad- 
ministration finds  business  and  politics  at  a  com- 
plete loss  to  manage  a  high-speed  industrial  ma- 
chine. 

U.  S.  Is  Behind  Great  Britain 

The  technological  superiority  of  the  United  States 
is  essential  to  the  continued  welfare  of  North  Amer- 
ica. No  form  of  politics  can  provide  the  strategic  di- 
rection to  maintain  this  superiority.  The  U.  S.,  for 
years  the  leader  in  atomic  research,  now  finds  itself 
behind  Great  Britain  in  the  useful  application  of  atom- 
ic energy,  since  Britain  announced  the  use  of  an 
atomic  furnace  for  heating.  Politics  is  actively  sa- 
botaging the  welfare  of  North  America  by  refusing 
to  appropriate  badly  needed  funds  for  scientific  re- 
search. Recently  t  h  e  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  slash  a  reguest  for  a  paltry  sum  of  four- 
teen million  dollars  for  research  to  $300,000!  Billions 
to  promote  arms  programs  and  war,  but  pennies  for 
worthwhile  research. 

The  deliberate  and  calculated  sabotaging  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  upon  which  we  depend  to  live, 
has  got  to  be  stopped.  Here  we  can  apply  the  acid 
test  to  the  'patriotism'  of  business  and  politics  by 
getting  their  reaction  to  Total  Conscription.  The  U. 
S.  has  proclaimed  a  national  emergency.  Amer- 
ican soldiers  are  dying  on  the  field  of  battle.  Total 
Conscription  is  the  only  equitable  manner  in  which 
to  distribute  the  sacrifice.  Let  us  proceed  with  the 
conscription  of  all  men,  materiel,  machines,  and 
money,  receiving  national  service  from  all  and  giv- 
ing profits  to  none.  Who  can  dare  to  ask  for  more 
than  the  men  conscripted  for  military  service? 

Total   Conscription   would  suspend   all   business 


and  political  activity  for  the  duration  of  the  emerg- 
ency period  and  six  months  thereafter.  By  demand- 
ing Total  Conscription,  and  putting  it  into  effect. 
North  America  will  be  giving  its  youth  at  least  a 
fighting  chance  to  survive  the  Korean  fiasco.  While 
Total  Conscription  will  stop  war  profiteering  in  its 
tracks,  it  will  also  weld  into  a  tightly-knit  unit  the 
area  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Amazon  jungles. 
The  consolidation  of  this  Continent  would  allow  for 
maximum  defense,  with  a  minimum  use  of  our  pre- 
cious resources.  And  of  great  importance,  Total 
Conscription  will  give  the  American  people  time  to 
go  over  the  entire  problem  of  social  change  in 
North  America,  to  decide  the  fate  of  this  civiliza- 
tion. 

Total  Conscription  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  will 
permit  the  greatest  concentrated  effort  to  end  the 
conflicts  abroad,  and  strengthen  North  America  in- 
ternally. Also,  by  the  opposition  to  Total  Conscrip- 
tion, the  citizens  of  North  America  may  easily  iden- 
tify their  internal  enemies. 

We  are  mired  down  in  costly  international  diffi- 
culties because  of  a  tragic  failure  to  adjust  to 
changing  conditions  on  this  Continent.  The  war  we 
are  supposed  to  be  waging  against  communism 
abroad  is  basically  a  fight  against  social  change 
at  home,  and  everybody  in  the  world  knows  it  ex- 
cept ourselves.  The  greatest  battle  the  American 
people  will  ever  fight  will  be  here  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  battle  lines  are  already  formed.  On  one 
side  there  is  represented  the  fascistic  philosophy, 
allied  with  all  shades  of  liberalism,  socialism,  and 
communism.  All  of  these  factions  are  fighting  to 
preserve  the  Price  System. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  only  Technocracy, 
completely  isolated  from  other  would-be  social 
movements,  and  glad  of  the  distinction. 

In  between  the  two  lines  of  battle  we  have  the 
multi-millions  of  American  people,  vascillating  back 
and  forth  for  and  against  change,  depending  on 
which  way  their  stomachs  tell  them  to  go.  These 
millions  have  but  shallow  concern  f  o  r  problems 
which  are  not  strictly  personal. 

If  we  fail  to  install  Total  Conscription  to  head  off 
a  more  disastrous  situation  than  we  already  have, 
and  if  the  Price  System  drives  physical  and  social 
trends  to  a  'fare  ye  well,'  then  the  American  people 
are  in  for  real  trouble.  The  more  responsive  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  youth,  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  awakening  to  its  'sell-out'  by  corporate  en- 
terprise and  politics.  It  is  natural  that  youth  will 
snap  into   consciousness  and   action   more  quickly 
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than  other  age  groups  because  it  is  less  tolerant  of 
social  pressure.  Once  aroused,  precocious  and  de- 
fiant youth,  lacking  the  conditioning  we  call  'com- 
mon sense,'  automatically  assumes  leadership  in 
the  movement  for  social  change.  Invariably,  his- 
tory shows  that  the  greatest  impetus  for  change 
comes  from  the  ranks  of  youth. 

The  masses  of  North  America  will  follow  youth, 
whether  it  is  to  hell  through  revolution,  or  to  social 
stability  through  intelligently  organized  social  ac- 
tion. When  the  pressure  is  on,  youth  will  not  be 
denied  social  change  by  cajolery,  exhortation,  or 
regimentation,  nor  by  bayonets  or  machine  guns. 
The  strangest  and  most  terrifying  human  phenom- 
enon is  humans  in  revolt. 

Technocracy  Serves  Notice 

Technocracy  is  serving  notice  on  the  entrepre- 
neur and  the  politician  that  social  change  is  inevi- 
table, whether  it  comes  through  intelligent  organi- 
zation or  the  hard  way — through  revolution.  The 
facts  of  physical  conditions  in  North  America  dic- 
tate social  change.  Technocracy  is  warning  those 
conspiring  to  prevent  social  change  that  an  aroused 
and  angry  youth  can  be  ruthless  in  its  march  to  the 
New  America.  This  warning  is  summed  up  in  a 
statement  by  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy,  which  says,  'When  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica presents  its  ultimatum,  let  no  minority,  racial, 
religious,  or  economic,  attempt  to  bar  the  highway 
to  the  New  America,  for  if  one  does,  the  youth  of 
this  Continent  will  concede  nothing  short  of  that  mi- 
nority's annihilation.' 

Technocracy  does  not  wish  to  see  disorderly  so- 
cial change.  It  was  with  a  view  of  avoiding  disor- 
der that  Technocracy  became  an  incorporated  so- 
cial movement.  Technocracy's  entire  effort  has 
been  to  provide  the  necessary  understanding  of, 
and  the  solution  to,  North  America's  problem  of  dis- 
tributing an  abundance.  Technocracy  has  been 
concerned  with  developing  the  organizational  tech- 
nigue  to  bring  about  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
New  America.  Yo  u  t  h  will  find  this  invaluable 
eguipment  in  the  coming  movement  for  change. 

Technocracy  cannot  compromise:  the  movement 
must  be  level-headed  and  dignified.  To  attempt  to 
dilute  Technocracy  with  politics  could  prove  fatal 
to  an  entire  civilization.  The  eguipment  which  Tech- 
nocracy offers  youth  is  the  finest  which  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

Technocracy  is  proud  to  be  able  to  furnish  the 
youth  of  America  with  a  worthwhile  objective;  with 


something  more  tangible  than  a  'spiritual  revival,' 
or  the  putridity  of  moralism,  or  a  frenzied  appeal  to 
have  faith  in  a  broken  down  social  system. 

As  always,  by  reason  of  age  alone  youth  has 
the  most  to  fight  for  and  the  most  to  gain.  Because 
of  the  effort  of  the  many  Technocrats  in  the  past  and 
those  of  the  present,  the  task  of  youth  has  been 
made  easier.  Thirty-three  years  of  research  and 
careful  planning  have  produced  a  designed  direc- 
tion for  the  Continent  of  North  America.  Eighteen 
years  of  experience  in  contacting  the  public  is  'un- 
der the  belt'  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  ready  for  present 
and  future  reference. 

Though  from  knowledge  and  observation  we  may 
expect  youth  to  play  a  major  role  in  pushing  on  to 
the  Technate,  no  other  age  group  is  released  from 
responsibility  to  help  with  the  transition.  The  as- 
sistance of  every  citizen  is  reguired.  Rich  or  poor, 
young  or  old,  geniuses  or  morons,  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  Technology  is  the  great  egualizer:  it 
is  the  common  denominator  for  our  well-being.  A 
breakdown  of  industry  would  affect  all  of  us.  Those 
citizens  who  are  mentally  and  physically  capable 
of  assisting  Technocracy  must  do  as  much  as  they 
can. 

Technocracy's  cards  are  on  the  table.  A  spade 
is  a  spade.  Technocracy  issues  a  challenge  for 
every  loyal  citizen  of  North  America  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  dares  the  Price  System  to  make 
something  of  it.  Technocracy  has  provided  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  problem,  a  worthwhile  ob- 
jective, and  the  Organization  to  do  the  job.  Beyond 
that  Technocracy  can  do  nothing  to  assist  North 
Americans  until  they  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 
The  fight  is  on.  Technocracy  knows  that  youth  will 
fight  in  deadly  earnest,  giving  no  guarter  and  ask- 
ing none.  Both  deserve  the  full  support  of  every 
North  American  worthy  of  his  citizenship. 

Technocracy  awaits  the  intelligent  participation 
of  youth  and  all  other  North  Americans  in  the  birth 
of  the  New  America  ! 

—Harry  Briggs,  12247-1. 


'WHAT'S  ON  AMERICA'S  MIND?' 

The  fat  payroll  of  the  factory  town  melts  fast  in  a  time 
of  high  taxes  and  runaway  prices.  So  Americans  all  over 
the  country  are  out  to  make  a  quick  buck;  and  once  they 
make  it,  they're  quick  to  spend  it.  A  man  spending'  his 
paycheck  in  a  Milwaukee  har  put  the  whole  idea  into  a 
sentence:  'Everybody's  trying  to  stockpile  the  good  things 
in  his  own  life  before  anything  happens.'  — Look. 

— Is  this  a  tacit  admission  that  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem no  longer  provides  security  and  well-being  for 
the  future? 
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COLUMBIA  RIVER  POWER  ^ 
for  the 

SAN  JUAN  ISLANDS 


DREAMS  of  nearly  a  decade  were  realized  this 
past  summer  for  the  residents  of  the  San 
Juan  Islands  of  Puget  Sound  in  northwest 
Washington  when,  in  July,  the  low  cost  Columbia 
River  power  was  brought  in  from  the  mainland  over 
the  completed  facilities  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. Columbia  River  power  replaces  the 
costly  diesel-generated  energy  formerly  supplying 
the  island  group. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  reports  that  it 
faced  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  complex  en- 
gineering problems  in  transmission  history  in  bring- 
ing this  power  from  the  mainland.  Careful  consid- 
eration was  given  to  several  alternate  routes  in- 
cluding both  submarine  cable  and  long  span  over- 
head transmission.  The  route  selected  as  most 
feasible  pointed  to  a  submarine  cable  crossing  from 
Fidalgo  Island  to  Decatur  Island,  a  short  section  of 
overhead  line  across  Decatur  Island,  and  a  second 
submarine  cable  to  Lopez  Island. 

Longest  Submarine  Cable 

The  cable,  the  longest  high-voltage  submarine 
power  cable  ever  manufactured,  is  designed  to 
withstand  over  half  a  century  of  salt  water  corro- 
sion and  pressures  of  more  than  140  pounds  per 
square  inch  at  water  depths  up  to  325  feet. 

Successful  bidder  among  all  major  manufactur- 
ers of  submarine  cable  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Okonite  Company  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  with  a 
bid  of  $422,500.  The  company  was  allowed  245 
days  to  complete  manufacture  of  the  cable.  It  was 
completed,  thoroughly  and  minutely  inspected, 
loaded  on  the  cars  and  ready  for  shipment  on 
March  22,  1951,  well  ahead  of  schedule. 


The  cable  consists  of  three  separate  copper  con- 
ductors about  5/s  inch  in  diameter,  stranded  to- 
gether with  jute  filler  and  surrounded  on  the  out- 
side with  52  galvanized  steel  armor  wires.  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  all  excess  cable  remaining 
after  laying  the  first  crossing,  the  cable  was  manu- 
factured in  one  continuous  length  of  39,200  feet  or 
about  seven  and  one-half  miles,  constituting  a 
major  problem  in  construction,  handling,  and  ship- 
ping. Designed  to  supply  power  at  25,000  volts,  the 
cable  has  nearly  1,400  miles  of  individual  copper 
wires  to  conduct  the  electricity.  Nearly  400  miles 
of  Vi  inch  steel  wires  go  to  make  up  the  armor.  In- 
dividual stranded  copper  conductors  have  over  V2 
inch  of  vulcanized  rubber  insulation.  After  manu- 
facture this  insulation  was  tested  with  132,000  volts 
direct  current. 

The  cable,  weighing  750,000  pounds  and  re- 
ported to  be  the  largest  single  unit  of  equipment 
ever  transported  by  rail,  required  nine  full  length 
gondola  cars.  As  the  last  step  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  applying  the  steel  armor,  was  com- 
pleted, the  cable  was  loaded  directly  into  gondola 
cars,  each  holding  approximately  4,400  feet  of  the 
cable  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter.  Over  $500 
worth  of  lumber  was  utilized  for  each  gondola  car 
to  build  up  a  center  core,  to  lag  the  sides  of  the  car 
and  to  provide  a  continuous  cover  over  the  top. 
The  cable  was  carried  over  to  the  next  car  in  a  ver- 
tical loop  protected  by  padding  and  resting  on  a 
roller  to  prevent  damage  during  transit.  Coupling 
pins  were  welded  with  a  bracket  to  prevent  dis- 
lodging or  uncoupling  of  the  train,  and  a  double  set 
of  chains  was  welded  between  the  ends  of  the  cars. 

Every  step  of  the  handling  of  the  cable  at  Seat- 
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tie,  loading  into  the  special  cable-laying  barge,  and 
the  final  laying  operations  in  the  San  Juan  Islands, 
was  carefully  planned  in  advance,  and  the  actual 
laying  operation  was  rehearsed  in  Lake  Washing- 
ton in  Seattle.  There  an  old  piece  of  cable  was  laid 
from  the  barge  and  then  picked  up  and  restored  in 
the  cable  wells  by  the  Bonneville  crew.  A  test  run 
with  a  small  boat  was  made  in  the  area  of  the  ac- 
tual laying  in  order  to  iron  out  any  'bugs'  in  the 
navigational  control,  radio  communication,  and  re- 
cording procedures. 

No  small  part  of  the  successful  laying  operation 
was  due  to  the  careful  study  and  planning  for  a 


whole  year  in  advance  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  to  determine  the  most  suitable  sea- 
son, time  of  day,  and  tidal  conditions  for  the  job. 
Cable  laying  operations  were  successfully  com- 
pleted as  scheduled  by  them,  on  April  16  and  17. 
Towed  at  a  speed  of  about  three  miles  per  hour, 
the  first  day's  run  of  about  11,000  feet  was  com- 
pleted in  about  45  minutes  with  a  maximum  devia- 
tion from  course  of  150  feet  and  an  average  of 
about  50  feet.  The  longer  run  of  the  second  day, 
about  24,000  feet,  was  completed  in  an  hour  and  38 
minutes  with  a  maximum  deviation  of  450  feet  and 
an  average  of  about  150.  Maximum  tension  on  the 
cable  was  about  5,700  pounds  at  the  deepest  por- 
tion of  the  crossing,  325  feet. 

Credit  for  the  successful  operation  goes  to  the  84 
Bonneville  engineers  and  crewmen  who  manned 
the  cable  laying  barge,  as  well  as  to  the  many  who 
did  the  preliminary  engineering  and  planning  work. 

SUBMARINE  CABLE  DATA 

1.  Type  and  size.    Three  conductor,  300  MCM  cop- 
per, each  wire  lead  alloy  coated. 

2.  Insulation.     33/64"  minimum  of  oil  base  rubber 
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compound  otherwise  known  as  'ozone  resistant 
rubber'  compound. 

Shielding.     Monel  metal  tape  with  a  creped  pa- 
per bedding  around  each  conductor. 
Cabled  with  cutched  jute. 

Armor.  52  No.  4  B.  W.  G.  copper  bearing  steel 
wires,  Bethanized,  over  a  cutched  jute  bedding. 
6.  Weight  of  cable,  18  pounds  per  foot;  diameter  of 
cable,  overall,  4.59";  rated  voltage,  28,000  volts; 
operating  voltage  14,400/24,940  volts. 
Factory  test  voltages: 

Individual  conductors,  with  reel  immersed  in 
water: 
AC  test  at  57,000  volts  for  5  minutes. 
DC  test  at  170,000  volts  for  15  minutes. 
Complete  cable: 
DC  test  at  136,000  volts  for  15  minutes  each 
conductor  to  armor. 
8.  Length  of  cable  fabricated  and  shipped  in  one 
piece,  39,200  feet. 


7. 


VLAND  OF  THE  FREE!' 


A  'KING'S  RANSOM'  IN  SOIL  IS  BEING  WASTED  ON  OUR  CITY  DUMPS. 


According  to  the  Friends  of  the  Land,  an  organi- 
zation devoted  to  preserving  what  is  left  of  Amer- 
ica's soil,  a  'king's  ransom'  in  soil  is  being  depos- 
ited on  our  city  dumps.  Every  truckload  of  produce 
that  leaves  our  farms  for  human  consumption  is  a 
load  of  soil  structure.  It  represents  a  withdrawal 
from  the  bank  of  organic  matter.  It  never  comes 
back — the  residue,  the  waste  flows  out  to  sea  in 
sewage  or  is  piled  on  city  dumps  to  be  burned  and 
buried  where  it  will  forever  be  of  no  use  to  us. 

Says  Dr.  E.  E.  Pfeiffer,  biochemical  research  sci- 
entist, 'For  greater  New  York  it  has  been  estimated 
that  1  Vz  pounds  of  organic  waste  a  person  a  day 
are  carried  away,  disposed  of  uselessly,  eventually 
lost.'  He  has  worked  out  a  fast  fermentation  pro- 
cess for  composting  that  is  now  being  used  in  vari- 
ous commercial  plants. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  simplified  process, 
says  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  is  that  not  only  stockyard  and 
farm  manure,  but  any  type  of  garbage,  including 
paper  and  cardboard  boxes,  cannery  wastes,  gran- 
ary sweepings  and  dust,  brewery  waste,  sawdust, 
slaughter  house  and  fish  refuse  can  be  broken  down 
with  the  aid  of  selected  and  especially  bred  bacteria 
cultures  and  enzymes,  after  the  material  has  been 
thoroughly  ground  up.  The  resulting  product,  dried, 
looks  and  smells  like  rich  black  earth.  It  can  be 
spread  with  any  type  of  fertilizer  or  lime  spreader. 

To  compost  city  and  industrial  wastes  disposes 


of  them  at  a  cost  cheaper  than  that  of  incinera- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  adds  value  in  the  form 
of  additional  organic  fertilizer  for  the  farmlands,  Dr. 
Pfeiffer  points  out. 

Organic  matter  not  only  adds  to  soil  fertility  but 
also  enables  the  soil  to  absorb  and  hold  moisture. 
Thus  plant  food  is  held  in  storage  and  soil  life  is 
enriched.  On  the  average,  the  present  organic  mat- 
ter in  American  soils  has  run  dangerously  low, 
around  1 V2  percent.  Our  virgin  soil  had  from  four 
to  six  percent  of  organic  matter. 

Unless  we  change  our  ways,  the  Friends  of  the 
Land  declare,  our  richest  valleys  will  become  des- 
erts even  as  the  valleys  and  plains  of  China,  Egypt, 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Modern  conservaiion  practices  are  halting  this 
trend  to  some  extent,  but  when  carried  on  in  such 
an  erratic  and  piecemeal  fashion  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  can  make  a  sufficient  impression  on  the  over- 
all situation  in  time  to  save  our  land.  Moreover, 
land  'owners'  are  still  'free'  to  disregard  them. 

Technocracy's  program  includes  a  complete,  sci- 
entific design  of  operation  of  our  agriculture,  in 
combination  with  our  Continental  Hydrology  devel- 
opment, that  will  restore  the  entire  land  area  and 
maintain  it  at  the  highest  possible  level  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  our  entire  citizenry.  Such  a  de- 
sign of  Continental  development  is  impossible  un- 
der Price  System  operation. 
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STRANGE 
PHENOMENON 


IT  IS  a  strange  phase  of  preconditioning  that  has 
held  the  populace  in  unthinking  loyalty  to  a  fal- 
lacious theme  on  one  hand  while  insisting,  in  more 
apparent  matters,  upon  the  services  of  specialists. 

Plainly,  if  one  finds  a  malfunction  in  a  radio  set, 
a  radio  shop  and  the  technical  training  and  infor- 
mation found  there  are  consulted  instead  of  the 
nearest  passer-by  or  your  neighbor's  relative,  even 
though  he  appears  to  be  a  nice  sort  of  chap. 

The  doctor  is  called  in  to  diagnose  and  treat  the 
ills  of  your  family,  not  the  garage  man  whose  ex- 
pert fingers  tune  the  carburetor  in  the  family  car. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  administration  of 
the  functions  that  form  the  structure  of  social  life, 
the  spending  of  huge  sums  of  money  that  have 
been  taken  from  his  pocket  in  taxes,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  his  country  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world — these  'unimportant'  things,  along  with  large 
salaries,  have  been  'donated'  to  people  whose  apti- 
tudes for  the  positions  they  are  given  is  small  if  not 
non-existent, 

At  one  time  in  our  history  there  were  men,  edu- 
cated in  diplomacy  and  tutored  in  the  ways  of  for- 
eign nations,  who  may  have  been  somewhat  better 
suited  for  the  posts  that  they  then  occupied.  At  this 
time,  even  such  'giants  of  diplomacy'  would  find 
themselves,  if  they  should  honestly  inguire  of  them- 
selves, totally  inadeguate  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

Meanwhile  the  world  has  gone  from  crisis  to 
crisis  with  the  sagesse  or  wisdom  of  a  chicken 
whose  head  has  just  been  removed,  and  like  that 
good  bird  the  entire  assembly  is,  more  or  less,  ready 
for  the  cooking  process. 

The  guestion  is,  'Can  a  mechanized  and  highly 
technological  North  America  afford  to  proceed  un- 
der non-technological  leadership?'  Certainly  not ! 
But,  the  mechanism  and  methods  necessary  for  a 
change-over  to  a  different  form?  What  form?  What 
of  Leadership?  These  guestions  are  natural  and 
vital ! 

However,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  mechanic  who 
happens  to  be  your  next  door  neighbor  and  is  only 
too  glad  to  adjust  your  car  in  his  garage,  there  are, 
already,    trained    technicians    in    every    necessary 
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phase  of  continental  operation  who  are  gualified 
and  willing  to  handle  any  such  job  provided  only 
that  interferences  are  removed  and  they  are  given 
the  green  light  to  proceed  with  the  technological 
operations  in  a  scientific  way.  They  are  already 
doing  a  fine  job,  especially  in  maintaining  our  pub- 
lic utilities,  but  their  efficiency  in  that  and  other 
lines  is  hampered  by  our  obsolete  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

As  for  the  mechanism  and  methods  necessary 
for  a  change-over  to  a  different  form,  these,  too,  are 
ready  and  waiting  in  the  scientific  design  proposed 
by  Technocracy — with  no  thought  of  personal  re- 
ward or  high  position  for  any  Technocrat. 

The  leadership  offered  by  Technocracy  is  educa- 
tional leadership,  its  objective  being  to  point  the 
way  beyond  the  present  clutter  of  financial,  politi- 
cal, and  ecclesiastical  interferences  and  toward  the 
broad  highway  into  the  New  America  of  abundance 
and  peace  through  science  and  technology — the 
New  America  in  which  we  will  be  free  to  achieve 
the  highest  degree  of  culture  ever  possible  to  men. 

The  change  will  be  drastic  in  some  ways  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  adjust  some  of  the  individuals 
to  their  new  places  in  the  scheme  of  things — but, 
actually,  no  more  drastic  than  a  major  operation, 
performed  for  the  patient's  future  welfare  by  a 
highly  trained  physician ! 

— Ellsworth  Sinclair  Thompson, 
Denver,  Colo. 


VSAYS  WHO?' 

MAYBE  you  are  one  of  those  people  who  say 
'Technocracy  sounds  good,  but  will  it  work?'  Well 
now,  let's  just  SUPPOSE  that  Technocracy  is  correct 
and  that  it  WILL  work.  What  would  it  do?  Simply 
this:  It  would  provide  an  abundance  of  all  the 
good  things  of  life  for  every  citizen  on  this  Conti- 
nent— the  highest  possible  standard  of  living  for 
everyone  alike. 

The  free  enterprisers  make  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gant claims  about  our  alleged  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing today,  but  how  does  the  present  standard  stack 
up  against  what  Technocracy  says  is  possible  un- 
der scientific  management? 

Does  every  citizen  on  this  Continent  today  have 
an  egually  high  standard  of  living?  If  so,  then  why 
are  there  still  so  many  people  unemployed  and  so 
many  on  direct  relief?    In  Snohomish  County,  right 
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here  in  Washington,  there  were  recently  more  than 
8,000  individual  persons  on  DIRECT  RELIEF!  Would 
you  call  that  the  highest  possible  standard  of  liv- 
ing? 

Well,  that  is  only  one  county  in  one  state!  Think 
it  over,  Brother.  Then,  ask  yoursslf  which  program 
makes  the  most  sense.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it; 
make  your  own  decision.  But,  be  sure  you  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  Why  assume  that  Tech- 
nocracy 'won't  work?'    Ask  yourself,  'Says  who?' 

Proving  Technocracy  will  work  is  easy;  proving 
it  won't — well,  why  not  try  it? 

THE  RUGGED 
INDIVIDUALIST 

FREQUENTLY,  press  and  radio  commentators, 
politicians,  and  a  raft  of  others,  refer  to  our  dollar- 
happy  America  as  the  land  of  'rugged  individual- 
ism,' and  also  to  the  'American  way  of  life,'  and 
'the  good  old  days,'  etc. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  first  term.  The  more 
we  study  rugged  individualism  the  harder  it  is  to 
find.  Language,  art,  science,  industry,  and  educa- 
tion are  social.  Modern  science  has  proved  not 
only  that  the  human  animal  could  not  survive  with- 
out cooperation  from  other  human  animals,  but  that 
only  in  his  group  life  could  man  develop  any  of 
the  characteristics  which  are  peculiarly  human. 

Take  language,  for  instance.  Imagine  a  language 
so  ruggedly  individualistic  that  no  one  could  par- 
take of  it  except  its  proprietor.  Only  as  words  are 
specialized  and  shared  do  they  have  any  human 
value.  Art,  science,  industry,  law,  religion — all  the 
things  that  distinguish  man  from  brute,  are  social 
in  character.  None  of  them  could  have  been  devel- 
oped by  an  individual  without  the  cooperation  of 
not  only  his  contemporaries  but  also  the  genera- 
tions that  have  passed  on. 

We  had  something  here  in  America,  something 
very  precious;  something  which  we  call  indi- 
vidualism. What  we  actually  had  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  peculiar  social  set-up.  We  took  it  for 
granted;  we  didn't  try  to  analyze  it.  We  didn't  com- 
pare it  with  previous  set-ups  to  see  wherein  it  was 
different,  what  had  brought  about  the  difference, 
and  what  future  changes  could  be  expected.  Our 
attitude  was  rather  that  Americans  were  free  to  do 
as  they  individually  wanted  to  do;  that  each  Amer- 
ican was  master  of  his  own  fate;  that  any  boy,  if 


he  only  worked  hard  enough,  could  become  presi- 
dent, or  if  he  preferred  to  go  into  business,  could 
eventually  have  everybody  else  working  for  him. 

There  was  an  economic  set-up  here  which  did 
provide  opportunities  such  as  no  other  civilization 
had  ever  known.  There  was  a  situation  which  per- 
mitted personal  liberty,  along  certain  lines,  which 
other  civilizations  could  not  permit.  All  wage  earn- 
ers did  not  have  to  remain  wage  earners;  and  their 
children,  given  an  adeguate  education,  could  all 
hope  to  become  'free  enterprisers.'  In  fact,  many 
of  them  did  rise  to  power,  especially  to  money 
power. 

In  early  American  history  most  of  the  people 
could  make  a  living  guite  independently  of  what 
capital  did  or  did  not  do.  For  land  was  abundant 
and  free,  and  the  way  of  life  of  the  average  person 
was  to  settle  on  a  piece  of  land  and  produce  a  liv- 
ing directly  from  the  soil.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
of  life  in  the  machine  age.  Even  our  modern  farm- 
ers do  not  and  cannot  live  that  way.  Now  we  are 
all  dependent  for  our  very  existence  upon  the  con- 
tinuous functioning  of  the  machinery  of  production 
and  distribution.  To  supply  our  needs  we  must  buy: 
to  be  able  to  buy  we  must  each  sell  something — 
our  products  or  our  services. 

The  time  came  when  we  built  up  such  a  produc- 
tion mechanism  that  it  could  not  be  operated  fully 
unless  it  was  operated  for  the  common  good.  But 
we  do  not  run  it  that  way;  we  shut  down,  destroy, 
or  ship  our  goods  off  the  Continent. 

Conditions  will  become  more  difficult  as  long  as 
we  insist  on  an  obsolete  method  of  operation  in- 
stead of  adopting  Technocracy's  design  of  distrib- 
uting an  abundance.  For,  how  long  could  'rugged 
individualism'  survive  if  each  of  us  were  to  go  forth 
with  an  axe  and  clear  a  piece  of  land  for  his  own 
use?  —From:   Section  Dispatch,  12248-1. 


QUOTABLE  QUOTES 

We  may  fight  another  war  and  win  it.  Then 
what?  The  areas  of  misery  will  have  been  en- 
larged, not  diminished.  The  victors  will  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  more  Communism,  not  less. 
Atom-bombing  the  Kremlin  will  not  prevent  it.  Raz- 
ing Moscow,  Prague,  Bangkok  and  Peiping  will  not 
alter  it.  Ideas  are  never  defeated  and  dispersed  by 
guns,  and  Communism  will  not  be.  Any  solution 
the  West  is  to  find  must  be  based  on  this  historical 
fact.  Even  if  we  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  war 
would  not  solve  the  Great  Riddle. 

— Leslie  Roberts,  Editorial  in 
The  Monirealer. 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


HOMES  FOR  AGED  TO  BE  PROBLEM 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

WASHINGTON. — Housing  the  nation's  rapidly  aging 
population  will  be  one  of  tomorrow's  No.  1  problems. 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  Ewing  opened  up 
the  subject  when  he  addressed  the  National  Association 
of  Public  Housing  officials  here. 

More  people  are  living  longer  and  the  over-all  age  of 
the  population  is  on  the  rise.  Already,  Ewing  pointed  out, 
more  than  half  the  women  over  65  are  widowed  and  alone. 

"There  is  too  often  no  place  for  them  in  our  crowded 
lives,"  he  said.  Besides,  the  oldsters  would  rather  live  off 
by  themselves  and  that's  where  most  of  the  problems 
begin. 

With  age  comes  illness  and  a  drop  in  income.  The  need 
is  for  especially  designed,  inexpensive  homes. 

"Places,"  said  Ewing,  "that  will  satisfy  their  need  for 
higher  temperatures,  that  will  give  adequate  light  for  fail- 
ing eyesight,  that  will  make  it  easy  for  them  to  get  around 
without  staircases  and  high  thresholds." 

Ewing  emphasized  he  wouldn't  want  to  see  the  elderly 
moved  into  vast  apartment  projects  all  to  themselves. 
Rather  he  would  like  to  have  them  scattered  through  proj- 
ects of  the  future.  He  said  that  is  what  Denver  has  been 
doing  in  laying  out  its  big  apartment-home  building  jobs. 

— Seattle  Times. 

— With  the  better  knowledge  of  diet  and  health  prac- 
tices now  available,  old  age  need  not  be  just  a  time 
of  sickness  and  senility  and  of  merely  waiting  to  die 
as  inconspicuously  as  possible.  The  complete  secur- 
ity for  old  age  which  the  Technate  will  bring  can 
make  it  a  time  of  ripe  fulfillment.  When  aged  par- 
ents no  longer  are  a  threat  to  the  peace,  privacy, 
and  security  of  young  people,  then  normal  family 
relationships  can  be  maintained  and  enjoyed  by  both 
young  and  old. 


EDUCATION  A  LA  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

LOS  ANGELES,  Nov.  28.— (INS)— Los  Angeles  High 
School  juniors  with  a  normal  I.  Q.  of  75  or  better  were 
given  a  series  of  tests  last  spring  and  the  shocking  results 
were  made  public  today  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  exams,  designed  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  11,000 
11th  graders  in  the  minimum  essentials  of  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish, history,  civics  and  geography,  showed  that: 

1.  Three  per  cent,  or  330  of  them,  were  unable  to  tell 
time. 

2.  Sixteen  per  cent,  or  1,700,  knew  nothing  about  the 
Fourth  of  July  except  that  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  school 
that  day. 

3.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  were  unable  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion: "The  price  of  a  class  ring  is  $8.  There  is  a  20  per 
cent  tax  on  the  ring.     What  is  the  total  'cost  of  the  ring?" 

4.  Seventeen  per  cent  did  not  know  how  many  days 
there  are  in  a  year. 

5.  Five  per  cent  could  not  answer  correctly  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  half  of  70?" 

6.  Four  per  cent  did  not  know  the  alphabet. 

7.  Sixty-two  per  cent  were  unable  to  say  whether 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
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ganizations,    was    connected    with    a    labor    union    or    with 
Standard  Oil. 

8.  About  50  per  cent  were  unaware  of  how  many 
United  States  senators  are  permitted  each  state. 

9.  Six  per  cent  did  not  know  whether  to  use  a  dictionary, 
a  directory,  an  encyclopedia  or  a  newspaper  to  find  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  a  word. 

— This  'failure'  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  boasted 
'free  enterprise  system.'  The  children  are  merely  the 
victims. 


U.  S.  TO  HELP  IN  REFUGEE  PROBLEM 

BRUSSELS,  Nov.  24.— (AP)— The  United  States  is 
stepping  in  again  next  week  to  help  solve  another  of 
Europe's  many  problems — over-population  and  refugees. 

At  the  United  States'  request,  the  Belgian  government 
has  called  a  migration  conference  to  open  here  Monday. 

George  Warren,  United  States  representative  in  the 
expiring  International  Refugee  Organization,  will  arrive 
with  a  $10,000,000  appropriation  to  help  set  up  a  new 
agency  to  move  toward  new  homes  and  new  jobs  some  of 
of  the  5,000,000  Europeans  still  awaiting  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  the  crowded  continent. 

The  conference  will  open  with  a  small  experimental  aim 
— to  move  about  115,000  Europeans  out  of  Europe  within 
a  year. 

Some  20  countries  have  already  promised  to  send  rep- 
resentatives. 

— Strange,  isn't  it,  that  we  are  always  ready  and  willing 
to  tell  the  other  fellow  what  to  do  but  are  totally 
unable  to  solve  our  own  most  important  problems 
at  home?  Ten  million  dollars  is  a  small  sum  as  such 
things  go,  but  it  would  pay  for  the  importing  of  a 
lot  of  refugees,  as  this  item  indicates  as  most  prob- 
able, whose  background  and  ideology  are  incom- 
patible with  the  welfare  of  this  Continent. 


INDUSTRY  LAGS 

EMPLOYMENT  CUTBACKS  in  consumer  goods  in- 
dustries over  the  past  year  have  more  than  outweighed 
gains  in  defense-connected  industries.  Production  work- 
ers in  the  nation's  factories  numbered  12,983,000  in  mid- 
October,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported.  This 
was  150,000  below  the  total  a  year  earlier.  The  biggest  de- 
clines took  place  in  the  textile,  apparel  and  leather  indus- 
tries. Employment  there  has  been  dropping  since  early 
last  spring  because  of  high  inventories  and  reduced  sales. 

RAYON  PIPE-UP  continues.  At  the  start  of  this 
month  (Oct.),  stocks  of  rayon  fibre  in  producers'  hands 
were  nearly  63  million  pounds,  five  times  the  amount  at 
the  start  of  July  and  five  times  the  year-ago  supplies. 
Rayon  cloth  weaving  has  been  curtailed  sharply,  in  gear 
with  slow  demand. 

—Seattle  Bank  Bulletin. 

— Our  productive  capacity  is  so  great  that  not  even 
our  'policing'  activities  can  keep  it  all  busy.  Abun- 
dance is  overwhelming  the  free  enterprise  system — 
just  as  Technocracy  has  been  predicting  it  would  do. 
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ATOM  GOES  TO  WORK  ON  ELECTRIC 
GENERATOR 

Jack  rabbits  and  a  few  nuclear  scientists  will  be  the 
only  spectators.  But  they'll  see  something  important  at 
Arco,  Idaho,  soon.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  hopes 
to  open  up  shop  there  by  early  summer  for  the  first  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  atomic  energy  on  a  usable  scale — 
and  the  first  test  of  whether  there  can  even  be  enough 
atomic  fuel  to  make  atomic  electricity  practical. 

AEC  said  this  week  that  it  expects  to  get  100  kw.  of 
electric  power  from  its  experimental  breeder  reactor — 
enough  for  an  electrified  50-unit  apartment. 

The  $3.5-million  breeder  will  operate  faster  and  at  higher 
temperatures  than  conventional  piles.  Its  fuel  will  contain 
a  higher  percentage  of  U-235. 

The  breeder  will  use  a  liquid-metal  coolant.  The  hot 
metal  will  be  run  through  a  heat  exchanger,  producing 
steam,  which  will  whirl  a  turbo-generator. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  new  reactor,  if  it  works,  will 
produce  more  fuel  than  it  consumes — transmuting  more 
than  a  pound  of  inert  uranium  into  fissionable  plutonium 
whenever  it  burns  a  pound  of  fissionable  uranium. 

—Business  Week,  Feb.  10  1951. 

— Until  the  utility  boys  can  collect  a  price  on  atomic 
power,  it  is  probable  that  its  use  for  generating  elec- 
tricity will  not  be  'economically  feasible!' 


LARGEST  PLYWOOD  PRESS  READIED  AT 
PLYLOCK  PLANT 

The  largest  plywood  hot  press  ever  built  in  America,  it 
is  believed,  is  being  installed  at  the  Plylock  plant  of  M&M 
Woodworking  company  in  St.  Johns. 

Weighing  250,000  pounds,  not  including  its  loading  and 
unloading  devices,  the  mammoth  press  rises  nearly  two 
stories,  its  lower  workings  and  base  extending  into  a  spe- 
cially constructed  cellar. 

The  new  press  can  produce  200,000  square  feet  of  ply- 
wood a  day  in  panels  as  large  as  5  by  12  feet,  16  panels  at  a 
time. 

Like  most  of  today's  modern  machinery  it  is  push  but- 
ton operated. 

— Oregon  Journal. 

— And  yet  they'd  have  us  believe  that  'new  machines 
make  more  jobs!'  Verily,  they  make  more  jobs — 
scarce. 


CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION 

Bedeviled  by  soaring  enrollments  and  a  failing  supply 
of  qualified  teachers,  U.  S.  public  schooling  was  hit  by  an- 
other worry.  The  squeeze  on  steel  postponed  1600  new 
schools  planned  for  an  estimated  record  26.9  million  pupils 
in  1951-52. 

Even  some  700  buildings  already  started  must  be  halted 
until  defense  demand  for  structural  steel  and  scarce  copper 
eases.  .  .  .  Construction  in  the  last  year  has  been  only  34 
percent  of  that  needed.  To  ease  overcrowded  classrooms, 
about  237,000  pupils  got  only  half-days  of  instruction  last 
year. 

Teachers'  ranks,  already  decimated,  are  still  thinning. 
Only  50,000  of  the  teachers  graduated  this  year  will  ever 
see  a  blackboard;  about  80,000  are  needed.  Many  trained 
teachers  are  deserting  to  make  more  money  elsewhere. 

National  average  pay  for  teaching  is  $3,080  a  year  (worth 
$1,711  in  pre-war  money).  In  24  years,  teachers'  salaries 
rose  84%;  weekly  earnings  of  industrial  workers  climbed 
1257c  Men  in  particular  are  deserting  the  classroom— 807 
of  our  882,000  public  school  teachers  are  women. 

—Quick,  Sept.  17. 

— Students  of  present  day  history  may  well  wonder 
why  we  boast  so  much  about  the  'wonderful'  Amer- 
ican Way,  when  education  of  our  children  is  sacri- 
ficed in  favor  of  war  and  business  profits.  'Notori- 
ous' might  be  a  better  way  to  describe  it.  And,  the 
condition  gets  no  better,  but  fast! 


Some  Definitions     . 

Two  philosophical  terms  are  being  used  widely 
in  the  press,  over  the  radio,  and  in  the  councils  of 
men,  and  they  are  being  uttered  with  considerable 
emotion.  These  terms  are  PROPAGANDA  and 
TRUTH.  The  other  person's  utterances  are  fre- 
quently called  'propaganda'  and  the  speaker's  or 
writer's  utterances  are  called  'truth.'  The  person 
with  intellectual  integrity  is  profoundly  disap- 
pointed in  the  current  usage  of  both  words. 

If  we  are  going  to  arise  above  the  emotional 
level  in  the  process  of  making  judgments  and  ap- 
praisals, we  must  give  these  words  more  accurate 
meanings  than  those  currently  apparent  on  their 
face.  For  general  working  purposes,  the  following 
will  serve  as  approximately  reliable  definitions  for 
those  terms  as  we  find  them  being  used: 

PROPAGANDA— the  other  fellow's  lies. 

THE  TRUTH— our  lies. 

— Techno  Critic. 


Fantasy  Unlimited     . 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

in  liberating  the  dear,  kind  Russian  people  from 
the  mistaken  way  of  life  which  their  tyrannical  rul- 
ers have  imposed  upon  them  against  their  wills, 
and  that  they  will  welcome  whole-heartedly  this  be- 
nign liberation;  although,  in  the  process,  some  32 
million  of  them  get  'liberated'  for  keeps,  and  many 
millions  of  others  get  liberated  from  arms,  legs, 
eyes,  genitalia,  and  other  bodily  impedimenta,  not 
to  mention  those  who  get  liberated  from  relatives, 
homes,  and  property.  So,  after  the  war,  there  will 
be  no  reprisals,  no  war-crime  trials,  and  no  repara- 
tions. In  fact,  our  Occupation  Forces  are  going  to 
be  so  friendly  that  they  will  show  it  off  by  going 
around  with  M-P  expressions  on  their  faces,  wear- 
ing battle  helmets,  holding  rifles  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets at  the  alert,  and  carrying  hand  grenades  fas- 
tened to  the  lapels  of  their  jackets — like  the  one  il- 
lustrated on  the  front  cover  of  the  magazine. 

After  glancing  through  this  issue  of  Collier's,  we 
don't  see  why  the  Russians  should  spend  so  much 
money  and  effort  on  propaganda,  when  American 
writers,  artists,  and  publishers  are  doing  such  a  su 
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perb  job  on  their  behalf.  This  one  issue  of  Collier's 
is  worth  more  than  a  billion  rubles  to  the  Soviet 
propaganda  b  u  r  e  a  u — and  it  costs  fhem  nothing. 
When  reactions  from  Europe  began  pouring  in,  even 
conservative,  befuddled  Mr.  Acheson  was  provoked 
into  stating  that  Collier's  has  given  our  good-will  pro- 
paganda in  Europe  a  full  year's  set-back.  If  Mr.  Vi- 
shinsky  was  kept  awake  all  night  by  laughter  at  the 
sterile,  warmed-over  Lilienthal-Acheson-Baruch  plan 
of  disarmament  which  President  Truman  recently  re- 
peated over  the  American  radio  and  which  was  re- 
gurgitated at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
in  Paris;  then,  the  October  27  issue  of  Collier's 
magazine  must  have  kept  the  whole  Politburo  in 
stitches  for  a  month.  Apparently  the  whole  pub- 
licity set-up  of  the  United  States  is  becoming  seri- 
ously infected  with  Winchellitis,  which  is  the  pre- 
liminary phase  of  the  fatal  paresis  known  as  For- 
restalitis. 

— Wiifon  /vie,  CHQ. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 
WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  witli  any  other  organization,  group  or  as- 
sociation either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  or- 
ganization or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  membei  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full   swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  ©very  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram with  any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO  ? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  relig- 
ions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Democracy  ?  —    or 
SOCIAL  PIRACY? 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

We  have  yet  to  see  a  railroad  locomotive,  an 
airplane,  a  motor  car,  or  an  elevator  run  by  'de- 
mocracy.' Any  one  of  them  is  limited  by  its  funda- 
mental physical  design  to  the  dictation  of  scientific 
management  by  an  expert  trained  in  its  physical 
operation. 

Our  modern  society  is  so  tied  up  with  and  so  de- 
pendent on  technology  and  science  that  practically 
every  field  of  human  endeavor  comes  under  their 
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influence.  It  is  only  by  relieving  science  and  tech- 
nology of  artificial  controls  such  as  finance,  politics, 
and  ecclesiastical  interference  that  man  will  ever 
be  able  to  'control  his  own  destiny.'  When  through 
science  and  technology  man's  physical  needs  are 
cared  for  to  the  maximum  degree  that  is  possible 
on  this  wonderful  Continent  of  ours,  then  he  will  be 
free  for  the  first  time,  en  masse,  to  develop  his  own 
personality  to  its  maximum  capability  and  render 
to  society  his  highest  contribution  as  an  individual 
citizen. 

Those  'free  spirits'  referred  to  by  the  editor  in 
gueslion  want  only  freedom  to  operate  individually 
at  the  expense  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  day  has 
passed  when  we  could  continue  to  tolerate  that  kind 
of  social  piracy.  — The  Editor. 
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NATIONAL  SENILITY  vs. 
CONTINENTAL  VIRILITY 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  no  national  policies  of  their 
own,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  They  have  no  positive  goals  and 
no  strategic  objectives.  They  follow  only  negative  expediencies: 
On  the  one  hand,  they  try  to  maintain  chiseling  business  enterprise 
and  political  corruption  at  home  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  try  to 
thwart  the  Russians  in  everything  they  do.  The  first  position  is  un- 
tenable; and  the  second  is  stupid.  All  the  Russians  have  to  do  is 
pretend  that  they  want  the  opposite  from  what  they  really  want,  and 
we  proceed  to  do  exactly  what  they  want  us  to  do.  Our  'strategic 
intelligence'  is  not  bright  enough  to  see  that. 

The  Russians  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  Continent  so  long 
as  we  pattern  our  moves  after  theirs  and  merely  copy  their  techniques. 
It  is  when  we  adopt  a  positive  strategic  policy  of  our  own  and  put  into 
operation  techniques  that  are  distinctively  American  that  they  will 
have  cause  to  become  concerned  about  their  position  of  eminence 
in  world  affairs.  Technocracy  provides  both  the  design  and  the  so- 
cial objectives  for  placing  North  America  far  out  in  the  lead  and  for 
making  this  Continent  free  from  dependence  on  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  does. 
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